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This brochure gives inside details of the sensational, new 
bag closing machines just introduced by the BAGPAK 


from all over the U.S.!) 


Write for your copy today—or send in this coupon. 
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DIVISION of International Paper. (Orders coming in ! 
| 
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| 


Bagpak Division, International Paper Company 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of your New Bagpak® Closer 
Brochure. | understand there is no obligation involved. 
Name _____—————————————— : 


Company_— ; 


Address__ Ss. 
AC-9 


We are proud to offer... . eo 
New 60% Standard Muriate : . 
: New 60% Special Granular Muriate 


eSGuinhcie: of Potash 
sence Muriate —99. 9 KCI minimum 


Quick. Sinice _ . High Quality 

Phone, write, telex, ‘or wire us. 

Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. — WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales ofedl : 1625 Eye Street, N. W., "Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales i . ot Pirst National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Of : Candler Beilding, 7 Atlanta, Ga. 
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: Use the Best! ; 


hay 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
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Chemical 
is Your Best ¢ 


a 


UREA PRILLS—For soil application. Free-flowing; ideal for top-dressing or side- 
dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. 


Agricultural Grade CRYSTAL UREA Fertilizer Compound—Preferred for foliar ap- 
plication for fruits and vegetables. Makes possible maximum yields and top quality. Safe. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—Held in Grace’s huge storage facilities, ready for instant 
shipment to arrive on your schedule. 


UREA AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS — Produced in a range to satisfy your needs. 


reece Chemical Company iia 


@eeeevreeveseeve eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeevevevevee? 


A DIVISION: OF (WAR GRACE S35 1CiOe 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SALES OFFICES: Edway Building, Memphis, Tennessee; New York District Office, 3 Hanover Square; 
Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive; Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue. 
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Trade listing 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building, 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, executive 
secretary. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Paul Truitt and Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-presidents. 


American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety. S. E. .A. McCallan, secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. . 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice president. 


American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
tary, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Carolinas-Virginia Formulators As- 
sociation, 516 S. Salisbury St., 
Raleigh, N. C. J. B. Maddrey, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, Suite 1, Boothe Building, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marino, 
California. 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, 110 East 42nd St., 
New York City, Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America, 
1530 P. Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


Mid-West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago I, Ill. Z. H. Beers, execu- 
tive-secretary. 


National Nitrogen Solutions Associ- 
ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 


National Cotton Council, PO Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 


Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


Insecticide Formulating Plant... A complete plant . . . in miniature 
. . . for making liquid or dry insecticides in 300-lb. batches proves 
very useful in solving formulating problems at the laboratories of 
General Chemical in suburban Morristown, N. J.. Page 36. 


Press Comments on Pesticides . . . A public relations authority dis- 
cusses the ‘“‘poor press” the pesticide industry frequently receives, 
with specific reference to the recent publicity on spray programs. 


Page 39. 


World Fertilizer Output . . . Europe continues to hold its top rank 
in fertilizer production, accounting for more than 60 per cent of the 
world total. About 50 per cent of world output is consumed in 
Europe. U. S. production of nitrogen and potash have increased 
nearly six fold, and of phosphate more than three fold in the past 
20 years. Page 48. 


Fly Resistance . . . Although satisfactory fly control is still being 
obtained with organophosphorus compounds, reports from Florida 


indicate growing resistance to malathion and Bayer L 13/59. Strains 


that have been exposed only to parathion and Diazinon also showed 
considerable resistance to Bayer 21/199. Page 46. 


Urea Formaldehyde for Turfgrass . . . Results of one year’s work 
with urea-formaldehyde materials as turfgrass fertilizers indicate 
that an adequate release of nitrogen can be obtained throughout a 
season to promote uniform growth. Page 49. 


Measuring Sorptive Capacities . . . A new instrument is described, 


designed to measure the sorptive capacities of various pesticide carriers. 
Page 51. 


Phosphatic Fertilizer . . . Investigators in Maine, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Iowa and Rhode Island find dicalcium 
phosphate practically as effective as concentrated super in field tests. 
On the other hand, results in Montana and Colorado indicate 


dicalcium delivered less phosphorus to crops than did superphosphate. 
Page 57. 
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any of these... 
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. which describes how these nonionic surfactants are 
used as emulsifying and dispersing agents in the 
manufacture of the products listed above and many others. 


There are even more potential uses for the EMUL- SS ST rar or Ne ee or ha oe Toe 


PHOR EL surfactants. We suggest that you investi- BS 
gate them to improve your processing operations. ANTARA CHEMICALS 
Mail the coupon today for your copy 
of this 24-page booklet. 


om Research, to Reality. 


Gentlemen: 


A SALES DIVISION OF BANU Ge cee ren ccnncacenseeneccsuoncesscvacecesnccacacseurctasccsssdest (JULY So ee 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK CSROPTE A OM Mtgatieeaa sect ac kbncaluen ta cnnes causuor douse decandevronaansesinocssreveessoausctonnecrosasestes 
SALES OFFICES: New York + Boston - Providence + Philadelphia + Charlotte - Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. - San Francisco - Los Angeles » IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal PCD PARE Sin eran teeter oe a bec caarpsaseiaoecsnoes tees casstices teeanasmnazseasenssdeodusercssesndane 
Emulphor EL-620 and Emulphor EL-719 manufactured by General Aniline & Film city STATE 


Corporation are sold outside the United States under the trademarks, respectively, 
Mulgofen I and Mulgofen E. 
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435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Emulphor brochure. 


FOR THE PEAK IN CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Me: sn enttite - 


prea pre ydc ie 
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ins 66 Premium Fertilizer: 


@ AMMONIUM NITRATE ° 


@® TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


You get the assurance of top quality materials from Phillips 66 these four ways: 


@ Years of experience and know-how go into each run of Phillips 66 
chemical fertilizer materials. 


@ Phillips 66 has a continuing program of research to improve and 
maintain high standards of quality. 

@ Rigid control from raw materials to finished products insure con- 
stant uniformity. 


@ Extreme care in loading and shipping in clean cars assure you of 
high purity on delivery. 


So for dependable, assured supplies of high quality products you want . .. WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM . .. see your Phillips 66 representative soon. He will be glad to give you 
the benefit of Phillips technical service and counseling backed by years of experience. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY > 


Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. « 
AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1I112 N. Pennsylvania St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. SPOKANE, WASH.—52] East Sprague 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. " 
DENVER, COLO.— 1375 Kearney Street OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 

DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Fioor, Hubbell Bldg. | PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bldg. WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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PULGITE, Magcobar’s economical Attapulgite carrier, is 
specifically processed to meet requirements of all but a 
few insecticide formulations ...and to do it at a saving! 
For those few jobs which demand a lower VM carrier, 
Magcobar’s premium-grade CARRICLAY steps into harness. 


PULGITE and CARRICLAY are made from identical raw 
material out of the same mines, and are processed at 
carefully-controlled temperatures in the same modern 
plant facilities. PULGITE is dried to zero free moisture 
for maximum absorption at an economical price, while 
Magcobar’s exclusive “slow burn” process super-dries 
CARRICLAY to a 6 to 8 percent VM content for even 
greater absorption. 


For samples, prices, or consultation on your formulation 
problems... call or write the man from Magcobar. 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


MAGNET. COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 6504 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


" PASTED OPEN MOUTH 


QUALITY °. 

that Costs No More .*e,*. 
EVERY FEATURE Brees 
for Outstanding gp 
Performance oe 


None Better 
for Storing and Shipping Fertilizer! 


“MULTIWALL BAG © 
SEWN VALVE | 


ae 
wy 


m/W MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


~—Cnase 


Look to Chase, too, for burlap bags, cotton 
bags, bags of all types. Make Chase your 
bag-packaging headquarters. 


Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means.loss and inconvenience to 
customers. 

That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 

. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 

Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress . . . of service and satisfac- 
tion. It’s wise to specify “Chas€” for dependable 
Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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SPECIALLY | Ee 
SIZED FOR 
MODERN 
FERTILIZERS 


USP’S NEW HIGRAN 


USP announces the FIRST Higrade Granular muriate of potash designed specifi- USP also offers Higrade 
cally for the manufacture of today's modern fertilizers. Its perfect whiteness attests muriate of potash—62/63% 
to its purity—the highest now available in granular agricultural muriate of potash. K20 and Granuler muriate of 
Non-caking and free-flowing throughout, USP’s new Higrade Granular potash  potash—60% K20—both 
contains 62/63% K2O! A regular supply of this important new potash product is __ free-flowing and non-caking. 
immediately available from the U.S. Potash Co. 


STATE 
S % 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 
DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York stad 


Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


2, 
‘MS 
es 
J 
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Our Land depends 
on those 

who build 

and conserve 

soil fertility 


ey HIGH GRADE 
**:  MURIATE OF POTASH 


will help do the job! 


High Analysis . Unsurpassed Service 


UVAL SULPHUR | Address all communications to 
a and ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
POTASH co. Exclusive Distributors 


| Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mex. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Fy ats Cable Address: Ashcraft 


terfolk, We. :: Chéerlesten, 8. Ge Tempa, Fe. Jackson, Miss. Columbus, Obie Montgomery, Ale. Des Moines. lowe 
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WHAT'S YOUR LINE? 


<>. Phosphate Fertilizers? 


Coking? 


Roofing Granules? 


Phosphate Salts? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
offers a superior quality of wet process 


PHOSPHORIC ACID, 65% 


Commercial and Fertilizer 


(47% min. P205) 


Now, America’s foremost producer of treated to remove the excessive [ Other “GC” Mineral 
mineral acids offers industry a supe- amounts of sulfuric acid, fluorine and | Acids include 
rior commercial grade of wet process silicates found in ordinary fertilizer- ' Sulfuric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid. grade phosphoric. 4) iMixed Acid 
: A ; H Nitric Acid 

Not a by-product! General Chemical It will pay you tosee General Chemical f . 
Phosphoric Acid is made especially now for your requirements if you are | Hydrofluoric awe 
for such uses as the manufacture of using phosphoric acid or anticipate a peat ae lea oR. 
phosphate salts, fertilizers (liquid, future need. For samples, prices and | Muriatic Acid 
granulation, enrichment, etc.) and other data, phone or write your nearest / Oleum 
other applications. It is specially General Chemical sales office. | 

1 

i 


llied 
hemical 


Basic Chemicals 
for American Industry 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland (Miss.) * Cleveland (Ohio) * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) In Canada: The Niehols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Boga? 


DOES YOUR LINE OF FORMULATIONS INCLUDE 
_ BOTH OF THESE BIG-MARKET INSECTICIDES? 


Parathion 


You can get both 
from Monsanto and 
offer growers proved, 
low-cost control of: 


¢ RESISTANT BOLL WEEVIL IN COTTON 
¢ SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID 
¢ YIELD-REDUCING CITRUS PESTS 
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Methyl 


Parathion 


Methyl Parathion.. .recom- 
mended for sure weevil control. 
While boll weevil is showing re- 
sistance to some insecticides that 
used to do a good job, Methyl 
Parathion offers full, complete 
control. It also controls cotton 
aphid, some species of spider 
mites, cotton leaf perforator, cot- 
ton leaf worm. Formulates into 
dusts, wettable powders and 
emulsifiable concentrates. 


Parathion for citrus pests. Only 
Parathion controls all these citrus 


pests at lowest cost per acre: 
citricola scale — yellow scale 
cottony-cushion aphids 
scale little fire ants 
purple scale mealy bugs 
California red orange tortrix 
scale plant bugs 
‘thrips 
Parathion for spotted alfalfa 
aphid: Only Parathion and com- 
munity-wide spray programs can 
combat the insect pest that has 
caused a loss of over $80,000,000 


in alfalfa production in the three- 


- year period, 1954 through 1956. 


For more information about either Parathion or Methyl Parathipn write: 
Organic Chemicals Division ; 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. AG-1, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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To meet the food and clothing needs 
of a vigorous expanding America... 


use an effective FORMULATION 
of quality pesticides 


Py FLORIDIN COM Wf 
7 TALLAMASSEE, 


qrare na 


#1 : 
©) FLORIDIN COMPANY 
™~ TALLAMASSEE FLA 
. ohm 908 FLA 


t eS 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
TALUIMASSEE, FLA 


Formulators are finding these products fill their needs best: 


Finely ground, highly adsorptive, degritted attapulgite fullers earth 
product. Efficient and economical sorptive base of the highest quality for impreg- 
nation techniques in the production of dust base concentrates and wettable 


powders. 
Have you received the Produced from the same high quality attapulgite mineral as Diluex 
new Floridin Bulletin on although not quite as finely ground. Functions as an excellent sorptive base, 
agricultural chemical milling aid, extender, conditioner and bulk-control agent. 
processing? It’s free; Sorptive attapulgite in GRANULAR form for production of granular 
write today. insecticides, soil fumigants and other pesticide formulations. Carefully controlled 


size fractions such as 20/40 and 30/60 mesh, clean and free of excess fine material. 
Available in various types to meet water-breakdown requirements or to resist 
disintegration in water. 


FLORMDINCOMPANIN == 2 


DEPT. M P.O. BOX 989, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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__ANYOROUS AMMONIA 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS: 
from STANDARD OIL 


: | Why buy from Standard: 


Because 1. You get fast, reliable 


service. 


Because 2. The plant location in 
Hammond, Indiana, makes it a con- 
venient source of supply. Reserve 
tank cars are always ready to 
move out in response to your order. 


Because 3. The plant has the best 
in rail and truck shipping connec- 
tions. It’s located in the midst of 
the world’s largest rail center and 
highway network. 


Because 4. Adequate storage and 
rail sidings make products avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 
Loaded tank cars are ready for 
movement on call from you. 


Because 5. Our new modern plant 
makes a full line of top-quality 
nitrogen products. 


Because 6. Experienced represent- 
atives are on hand in all of the 23 
Standard Oil offices in 15 Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain states. They 
are ready to help you at any time. 


Want more information? Call any 
Standard Oil office. Or write 
Standard Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, III. 


‘ 


STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Indiana 


Fasy to Apply 


Upgrades Quality of Fruits g Vegetables 


Corrects Copper Deficiencies 


= a Always Dependable 


COPPER 


The Versatile Funeiside 


Plentiful Supply 


Is there — You get so many more advantages with Copper 
Fungicide fungicides— used as a spray or dust on 
practically all truck crops in the control of persistent 

offering these fungus diseases —Tri-Basic provides control of 
citrus and grape diseases, also on many decidious 

advantages? fruits —Tri-Basic has excellent adherence 


qualities and protects longer —lower disease 
control cost— greater yield of 


t li duce. 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION ds aa A Sc 


Quality Controlled from Mine to Finished Product 


For further information 


please make requests on 


your ee letterhead. T E N N p S S E E C 0 R P 0 R AT | 0 N 


\\ 617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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E J/EAR IN YOUR 
REDUCES WEAR IN YOUR 
MIXING EQUIPMENT 


WHEN ADDED TO YOUR 
FERTILIZER 


‘GRAFLOW is a conditioning agent for fertilizer that is 
paying for itself many times over in efficiently operated 


fertilizer plants. Added, as an ingredient, in either 
pulverized or granular form, GRAFLOW substantially 
reduces corrosion of the equipment in the mixing cycle. 
GRAFLOW reduces caking, and it increases flowability 
‘of your product. 


THERE’S NEW GRAFLOW is basically one of nature’s finest lubricants and 
coating agents. Because it so greatly improves handling 

SALES APPEAL IN and reduces wear and corrosion in farm-fertilizer-spread- 
A GRAFLOW ing-equipment, GRAFLOW can provide an additional and 
TREATED effective sales and advertising advantage to your product. 
PRODUCT Write to our Chemical Development Department for 
complete information. 


GA 241-1 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE WICKES CORPORATION, SAGINAW » MICHIGAN 
GRAPHITAR® CARBON-GRAPHITE © GRAMIX® SINTERED METAL PARTS © MEXICAN® GrapHiTe propucTs © USG® Brusnes 
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Srontior at Wichita, Kansas 


producers of 


BHC 


(BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE TECHNICAL) 


both 14 and 36 gamma fee 


When you contract with Frontier at Wichita to 
supply your BHC, you are likely to gain 
in more ways than one, Wherever you are, you 
can be sure of prompt, speedy shipments 

over uncongested routes from the heart 
of Mid-America, Frontier is already 

well known for swift, friendly, personal 

service , . . for marketing only basic 

BHC, not formulations that would compete 

with its customers . . . and for excellent 
products, made under strict quality 
control in the industry's newest plant, recently 
enlarged to assure you ample supplies. 
We cordially invite your inquiry. 


Swift service 


from the 
heart of 
America 


BASIC PRODUCERS OF DIVISION OF UNION 
Benzene Hexachloride CHEMICAL & MATERIALS CORP. 
(14 and 36 gamma) EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chlorinated Solvents Wichita, Kansas 
and Grain Fumigants PLANTS AND SHIPPING POINTS: 
Caustic Soda Wichita, Kansas 
Muriatic Acid Denver City, Texas 
Chlorine Dumas, Texas (Muriatic Acid) 
Fine Grain Salt Grants, N. Mex. (Caustic Soda) 
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VERMICULITE CARRIER FOR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


TWICE THE GRANULES 

* Cuts Carrier Costs ay Az 

«Increases Coverage = \\-y 

* Approved by X YX e 
Ag-Chemical Companies i 


With twice the granules per pound Terra-Lite ver- 


miculite carrier offers high, even absorption... DEVELOPS New Business 


formulates easily without caking or balling, even at 


high concentrations... gives better toxicant diffusion, For You in the Great ad nd 


Versatile Terra-Lite was first used as a chemical ? 
carrier over seven years ago. Today it helps to com- Growin Granula F Field 
bat weeds and soil pests in lawns; iron chlorosis in g 
citrus groves; and insects and weeds in farm applica- 
tion. Leading producers of agricultural‘ chemicals 
heartily endorse it. This free-flowing, wide-covering 


Pp 


a 


per, 


ras 
; 


mineral is the way to develop business for yourself Free to formulators 
in the booming new granular field! Let us send you FREE 

There are over 40 Terra-Lite processing plants in inspection sample and 
the U. S, and Canada, including the one near you. formulating instructions. 


Write today for FREE sample and formulating 
instructions, plus address of nearest plant. 


Jerra: e ® 
@ g@ae = Lo te DIV., ZONOLITE COMPANY 


Dept. AC-97 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me FREE sample of Terra-Lite granular carrier and formulating instructions, 
Also send me field studies on commercial use, and address of nearest Terra-Lite 
plant. 


Name 
Firm 


Address. 


ine SONG <a OG. 
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¢ NITRO G EN 


SOLUTIONS. 


Choice of Nitrogen Solutions 
containing 37% to 49% total 
nitrogen. : 


_ 14 standard types of Dixsol® - 
Nitrogen Solutions available. 


Custom modifications avail- 
able. 


Complete data on request. 


Pick the source that’s basic in the key forms of N. Pick CSC. Commercial 
Solvents Corporation supplies liquid forms for the preparation of high-analysis 
fertilizers and for the ammoniation of super phosphates. New granule Hi-D, 
made by a patented process, is a unique, free-flowing, low-moisture form of 
ammonium nitrate distributed exclusively through fertilizer manufacturers. 


Many leading fertilizer manufacturers, with a wide choice of quality supply, 
select CSC on the basis of thoroughly dependable supply and consistently 
prompt delivery. Pick up the phone, call one of the numbers listed—and see 
what service really means at CSC. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16. WY 
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yammonia 


0% NH, © 


4 
i 


Eo lees 


pick your low-cost nitrogen here ae 


Call one of these numbers: 


ATLANTA &, GA. 

344 Williams St., N.W., 
JAckson 5-6996 

ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
7890 Folk Ave., 
Mission 5-3330 
STERLINGTON, LA. 
STerlington 3451 
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For Multiwall Bag Buyers 


“How Does Your 
Packaging Operation 
Rate?” 


Is your bee correctly sized 
your product? 


Is your bag properly construc- 
ted for your product? 


lf loss of product is caused by 
deterioration, would special 
protective sheets help to re- 
duce such loss? 


Is the total cost of your bag 
out of proportion to the selling 
price of your product? 


Does your product cost war- 
rant redesigning your ba 

to merchandise your product 
more effectively? 


Are you using the most eco- 
nomical filling machine avai 
able for packaging? 


Are your current suppliers gi 
ing you the service you desire 


Are your suppliers integrate 

and capable of maintaining de 

pendable service at all times, 
under all conditions? 


co Con] Oo wOnwmre 


Are your suppliers’ repr 
tatives qualified to help 
with your packaging, 
promotion and marketing 


Perhaps we may be able to help you to 
arrive at the right answers in order to achieve 
higher production at lower costs. 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Plants at St. Marys, Ga. and Gilman, Vt. 


Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 
Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine 


me to answer your Q ae 
tee a iho SET 


* asentative 


Ok. Kraft.. 
ie Please have rep 


PAPER CO. 

* St. Marys Kraft Corp. 
* Gummed Tape Div © 
* The Cellucord Corp. 
* Kraft Bay Corp. 
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JohnsManville 


WETTABLE POWDER INSECTICIDES 


ARE MORE POTENT 


REMAIN FREE-FLOWING... 


diatomite fillers 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


INDUSTRY'S MOST VERSATILE MINERAL FILLER 


The ability of Celite* diatomaceous silica to 
absorb its weight in water or oil pays off for in- 
secticide formulators in two ways. (1) Celite 
absorbs large quantities of liquid poisons while 
retaining the easy-to-handle properties of a dry 
dust. (2) Celite’s powerful anti-caking action 
keeps dusts free-flowing and assures uniform 
poison dispersion in wettable powders prepared 
by final packagers. 


Pound for pound, Celite gives you far greater 
performance than other inerts since only ten 
pounds give you a full cubic foot of extender. 
Celite gives you far greater value since it absorbs 
up to 50% more poison than other diluents on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 


A Celite field engineer will be glad to give you 
the full story. Call your nearest J-M office or 
write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade 
mark for its diatomaceous silica products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 
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the aim of two generations 


Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 
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HELP 
GROWERS 
RAISE 
BETTER 
CROPS 
WITH 

Vile ss 

| LABOR 


How has Stauffer carried out this ambition since it first 
supplied sulfur in 1885? 


Stauffer Research has sought: 
. .. Better control of plant diseases; 
... Better control of harmful insects; 
... Better control of destructive soil organisms. 


Stauffer Captan 50-W is an example of the first; Stauffer 
“‘Flowable’”’ Parathion an example of the second; and, 
Stauffer Vapam® of the third. And there are many other 
insecticides, fungicides, and agricultural products which 
bear the Stauffer label ... the mark of quality! 


Stauffer Management has provided: 


e Research laboratories and test farms which create new 
and better allies for growers in the perpetual fight against 
insects and diseases. 

@ Facilities for the grower’s need of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Stauffer’s 48 agricultural chemical plants from 
coast to coast provide the largest single share of these 
needed materials. 

e A distributing organization of national scope to stock, 
supply and formulate in accordance with local needs. 


Stauffer Research in the interest of agriculture continues 
to increase. Manufacturing capacity continues to respond 
to growers’ needs for the chemical allies which contribute to 
more and better crops at greater profit. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Tampa e Omaha e Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
Weslaco e Lubbock e Harvey e No. Little Rock e No. Portland, Ore. 
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As applied in the 
insecticide formulation 


industry 


Reproduced here is the cover 
of our latest insecticide solvents 
brochure. Copy available to 
you on request on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


sol 


solvents 


EASTERN STATES 
y CORPORATION 


POST OFFICE BOX 5008 - HOUSTON 12, TEXAS + PHONE WAlnut 3-1651 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1011 LAKE ST., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS * PHONE Village 8-5410 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 10 ROCKEFELEER PLAZA, NEW YORK * PHONE Circle 7-2520 


HARVEST TIME 


MADE EASIER AND 


MORE PROFITABLE WITH 


THROUGH pioneering research and development of defoliants and desic- 
cants, PENNSALT has become a leader in this field of agricultural 
chemicals. Because chemical harvest aids make harvesting easier, more 
economical and, therefore, more profitable, the use of these products is 
rapidly increasing. Through technical development, PENNSALT is 
constantly striving to improve its widely used defoliants and desiccants. 
PENTA CONCEN? In the meantime, in seeking a perfect defoliant, several candidates are 
MESCICCAI being field tested. The newest one is PENCO DESICCANT L-10, which 
sorts weet Pier t is available this season for use on cotton. 


we eal ics Shh liegt Gra So, for increased sales and profits, stock the broad line of PENCO 
ri Ariens sein Be ae pee e Soe defoliants and desiccants. Write your nearest PENNSALT CHEM- 
80; 2,576,081; 2,576,083; other pats. , ICALS office for service bulletins. 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION ry 


BENNSALT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington) - It 
AURORA, ILL. TACOMA, WASHINGTON BRYAN, TEX. e a n $a 


Berkeley, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. Portland, Ore. 


Chemicals 


Producing Chemicals for Farm, Home and Industry for Over 105 Years 
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7 : 
Announcing 


a New Agricultural 
Pesticide 


DELNAV 


(Formerly Hercules 528) 
& | * Trademark ) 


After three years of extensive field tests, Delnav—a new phos- 
phate pesticide—will be commercially available in limited quanti- 
ties this year. 

With indicated effectiveness in controlling a wide range of crop pests, 
this unusually long-lasting pesticide has already been recommended by » 
various state authorities for use on cotton. Test results have also 
demonstrated the usefulness of Delnav on citrus and deciduous fruits, 
grapes, vegetables, and ornamentals as well as control of cattle ticks. 

Developed at Hercules’ Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories, Delnav has been evaluated by Hercules, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and various state agricultural research 
laboratories. Among the insects it controls are leafhoppers, thrips, leaf 
miners, and mites of various types. The effectiveness of Delnav is shown 
by the fact that it not only destroys adults but also the eggs of mites. 

Delnay will be available in dusts or sprays in the near future. Additional 
information on this new product can be obtained by writing to Hercules. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Naval Stores Department 
17 PAGER A IRM HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. NN57-1R 
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THE Raymond Whizzer Type Imp Mill has long been 
favored by industry as standard equipment for the produc- 
tion of high grade field strength insecticide powders. 


This compact unit does a complete job of pulverizing, blend- 
ing and classifying all modern formulations with prepared 
diluents to insure uniformly fine, fluffy dusts that are ex- 
cellent for spraying or dusting purposes. 


The Imp Mill offers special advantages :— 


It produces field strength dusts directly from the tech- 
nical material with little or no grinding required. 


It provides a flexible installation that occupies mini- 
mum floor space, with the equipment easily arranged 
to fit the plant layout. 


lt handles the material automatically from feed hop- 
per to finish bin by clean, dustless operation. 


Product fineness is readily controlled by a simple ex- 
ternal adjustment of the whizzer separator speed. 


You can depend upon the Raymond Imp Mill for steady, 
uniform output, hour after hour, at record low cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance. 


COMBUSIVION E 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
~ CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


RAYMOND Imp Mill with 
Whizzer Air Separator 
driven by an independent 
motor with variable speed 
unit. 


WRITE FOR RAYMOND 
BULLETIN No. 84 


EWESECTR 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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JEERING, 


INC. 


SALES OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AGRIMUL 70A 


Get better performance 
with 


_—— 


_,..and other Nopco Emulsifiers 


\ 


N 


For all-around utility, choose Agrimul 70A. This liquid nonionic 
emulsifier gives you these important advantages: (1) Can be used 
for DDT, BHC, lindane or DDT-BHC combinations. (2) Imparts 
high resistance to effects of heat and age. (3) Gives excellent 
emulsifying properties. (4) May be used in low concentrations 
without decreasing stability. (5) Uniform performance is main- 
tained by strict quality control. 

Besides Agrimul 70A, Nopco has a complete line of time-tested 
emulsifiers for other types of insecticide and herbicide formula- 
tions. Nopco also offers formulators the facilities of our labora- 
tories in custom tailoring emulsifiers to meet specific individual 
requirements. 

Bring your special problems to Art Gladstone, at our Harrison, 
N. J. research center. He’s waiting to show you how Nopco 
Agrimuls can provide new efficiency and 
economy. Write or phone him today. 


50 Ys 


Or at 
"*OGREss in CHEM 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘ Harrison, New Jersey ¢ Cedartown, Ga. 
Richmond, Calif. * London, Ont., Canada 
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EVERY NOPCO 
EMULSIFIER MAKES 
A PROBLEM OBSOLETE 


Standard and Custom 
Formulated Agrimuls for: 


e Chlorinated 
Hydrocarbons 


e Thiophosphate Esters 


e Weed and Brush 
Killers Esters 


e And Others 
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Huber’s new pesticide ZEOLEX 7A is a new, different pesti- 
carrier provides cide carrier. Its properties are superior 
to those of any other carrier on the 
market in the production of wettable 


fae fet aes ¢ oe powders and high-level concentrates 

e Greater safety margin in meeting specifications aS ne 
ere or: & SP for GSA and WHO specifications. 

e Cleaner running mills 


e Reduced production costs 
e Higher resuspensibility after tropical storage 


Zeolex 7A is now in wide commercial 
e Fewer shutdowns due to clogging use, completely fulfilling all the prom- 
e An assured, dependable, uniform source of supply _ises of extensive research as well as 
offering maximum economy of mate- 
rials and production costs. 
Huber Technical Service Bulletin 
IPD-4-2 reports fully on laboratory 
Get all the se and plant trials; it discusses formulae, 
’ carriers, diluents and the wetting and 
dispersing action of surfactants on 


ypmntil “tat eo 
formulating technical DDT. Send for your copy 


® today. 
economies Wl th VAD @eTu: x TA TABLE OF PROPERTIES 

Gorn Post itone eae ee An ultrafine 
hydrated silica 
Colores ee eer Bright white 
Brightness (G.E.) .........:cecsseeseereeeettes 93-94, 
Refractive Index)... foc: t cet ocr LESTE 
Aver. Particle Diameter (microns) ........ 0.02 
Screen Residue (325 mesh) ........ 0.1% max. 
Oil Absorption (cc/100 grams) ........ 155-165 
pH (20%) a. ot 7.0-7.5 
Specific Gravity .........c.:seceereeeeteseceeenes 2.05 
Porm ent ce, «ae eee Powder 

Bulk Density— 
Acrated (lbs/cwtt) ic. eres eee 3 
Packed! (ibs/ cut ft)c1-secs ssc 18-20 


a 


}. M. HUBER CORPORATION - 100 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Developers and Converters of Natural Resources... PLANTS AND OFFICES AT: Akron, Ohio; Appleton, Wisc.; 
Bayonne & Hillside, N. J.; Borger & Eldon, Tex.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo & New York, N. Y.; Chicago, E. St. Louis 
& McCook, Ill.; Graniteville & Langley, S. C.; Havre de Grace, Md.; Huber, Ga.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo. 
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Airplane applicators get a fast shot at the enemy. The 
successful ones make sure their ammunition is depend- 
able. That’s why an increasing number spray or dust 
with DIAMOND agricultural chemicals. If you’re looking 
for development co-operation, consult our experienced 
technical staff. Just write DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, 
300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
Chemicals 
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DIAMOND INSECTICIDES AND HERBICIDES 


e DDT e Miticide K 101 (Ovex) 
e BHC e2,4-D Weed Killers 

e Lindane e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
e Grain Fumigants e Hexachlorobenzene 


e Wettable powders, dust concentrates, emulsifiable con- 
centrates and oil solutions based on our technical 
grade chemicals. 


VELSICOL GIBBERELLINS 


EFFECT OF GIBBERELLIN IN PROMOTING 
THE GROWTH OF KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS 
IN EARLY SPRING 


(35 days after treatment) 


796 Ibs. per acre 
increase 
(dry weight) 


509 Ibs. per acre 
increase 
(dry weight) 


192 Ibs. per acre 
increase 
(dry weight) 


NON-TREATED 


A new product with a big profit potential 


COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES AVAILABLE NOW! Velsicol, leader in chemistry for agriculture and home gar- 
dening, can now supply commercial quantities of Gibberellins, the amazing new plant growth stimulant. The 
effectiveness of Gibberellins in increasing plant growth, speeding germination, and promoting earlier flowering 
and release from dormancy, has been demonstrated on many plants at application rates as low as a few parts 
per million. 
VOLUME SALES PREDICTED Quite literally, Velsicol Gibberellins can expand your business into a “srowing” 
market with a very high sales potential. Preliminary tests indicate that Gibberellins will have wide applica- 
tion in food, feed, and fiber agriculture, and will also be widely used for ornamentals, house plants, trees 
and shrubs. 
VELSICOL TECHNICAL SERVICE Tests are in progress on major crops at experiment stations throughout the 
country. Write for formulation data and bulletin summarizing previous test information, or consult your 
Velsicol technical representative. 

CONTACT VELSICOL NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 


on Manufacturers of Chlordane, 
Heptachlor, Endrin, and Methyl 


3 VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION GBrsathion insecticses 


330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


vet 
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EDITORIALS 


S a result of a decision by a Brooklyn 
judge, we may still see a court test 
of the right of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture to protect the popula- 

tion against insect threats by aerial spraying of 
pesticides. A group of Long Island residents 
hostile to the Department’s gypsy moth spray 
program around the New York area failed in 
their first effort last spring to halt the spray 
program, but have since been seeking a perma- 
nent injunction to bar similar protective meas- 
ures in the future. Judge Mortimer Byers has 
just denied a government petition to dismiss 
the suit, which now makes it seem probable that 
there will be a full court test of the merits of 
the controversy. 

Why the government sought to have the suit 
dismissed is a little beyond us. We should think 
that the USDA, entomologists everywhere and 
the pesticide industry as well would welcome 
such a test. To be sure, it will take time, much 
effort and considerable money to see that the 
case for pesticides is ably presented in the courts. 
And, admittedly, at least one section of the 
New York press is openly hostile to the use of 
pesticides, and can be counted on to present to 
its readers a version of the facts which will not 
be free of bias. Nevertheless, there is such a 
strong case to be presented for pesticides that, 
if handled intelligently, the court proceedings 
should offer a wonderful opportunity to tell the 
public how essential pesticides are to their pro- 
tection, and how relatively safe they are in use. 

Much commotion has been raised by one par- 
ticular New York newspaper, which has long 
fancied itself as a crusading protector of the 
public, about the right of a citizen to be free 
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from the possible hazard involved in mass aerial 
spraying. We wonder if these bellicose members 
of the press would be equally vociferous and 
indignant in defense of a handful of moral ob- 
jectors who might refuse to be inoculated when 
plague threatened, or a band of conscientious 
objectors refusing to share in national defense 
in time of emergency. We see all three cases 
as essentially parallel. 


With practically no dissenters, the vast ma- 
jority of informed experts on entomology and 
public health agree that the development of 
modern pesticides has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to protecting the health and well-be- 
ing of millions of people all around the world. 
These same pesticides have also protected essen- 
tial crops against insect ravages. Without their 
use it would not be economically possible to con- 
tinue production of some of our essential foods 
and fibers. The public is entitled to have these 
facts,—and to weigh them against the highly 
vocal demands of a group of insecticide alarmists 
who are clamoring to be protected from a group 
of pesticides which have demonstrated a high 
degree of safety in use. 


It is too bad, really, that it is not practical— 
for a year or two—to discontinue all use of 
insecticides, perhaps to stop making present pes- 
ticides and doing any research on new materials. 
In a very short time there would be such an 
avalanche of indignation from every section of 
the public, —from farm, city and suburbs 
alike, — that it would be years before anyone 
would again take seriously the fears of the fad- 
dists or the yapping of the professional crusaders 
among the press. 
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Research at General Chemical 


OME of the most modern the- 
ories in laboratory and office 
planning were employed when 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
opened the multi-million dollar re- 
search laboratory for General 
Chemical Division in suburban Mor- 
ristown, N. J. The three-story, 1c 
shaped building, of fireproof con- 
crete, faced with Crab Orchard field 


stone, provides 55,000 square feet of 


its 


One of the laboratories where pesticide 
a technician stands at an International Centrifuge. 
constant temperature baths, ovens, and laboratory 
harge of agricultural formulations, is © 


In the right foreground, 
the left are a series of 


H. E. Wales, technical supervisor in ¢ 


right 


A greenhouse for experimental work 


building, is seen in the background. 
in experimental field tests. 
in charge of agricultural chemicals. 


Merrill Darley, 


space for research activities, includ- 
ing required offices, administrative 
The ad- 
vanced laboratory equipment pro- 
vides tools and facilities for investi- 
gations on all levels of chemical re- 


suites and library. most 


search. 

The entrance wing of the build- 
ing contains a modern oak paneled 
reception hall, with conference areas, 


administrative and engineering re- 


formulations are prepared and tested. 


in picture, is technical 


To 
scale. 
n the 


located at the rear of the main research 
A John Bean sprayer, shown at left, is used 
supervisor 


search offices, technical library and 
employees’ dining room. The long 
side wing houses standard and spe- 
cial laboratories on all floors. 

Basic agricultural chemical re- 
search is one important phase of the 
diverse program conducted by the 
laboratory and several sections are 
devoted entirely to this work. 

The completeness of the facili- 
ties is typified in the equipment avail- 
able for pesticide formulation alone, 
which is illustrated on these pages. 
Other laboratories are equally well 
equipped for work on other products 
in General Chemical’s broad field of 


Second in a series of articles on the agricul- 
tural chemical industry’s move to the suburbs 


The C. H. Wheeler laboratory air mill is used in 
the formulation of powder products having an aver- 
age micron size below 2. Raw material at 4-10 lbs. 
per hour ca nbe fed into the unit, which offers 98 
per cent recovery. Only 2 per cent is lost in the 
flannel dust collection exhaust. A number of the 
formulations prepared for FOA and WHO specify 
materials with high water suspension qualities. The 
air mill is used in producing products ground to 
extreme fineness, and with high water dispersion 
and suspension. 


Photo on right: Left, a laboratory sized Raymond 
mill and, next to it, a Bantam Mikro Pulverizer, 
which yields powder products in 90 to 99% 325- 
mesh range. 


A unit designed by General Chemical researchers 
for measuring the bulk density of powder and gran- 
ular products. It is especially useful in controlling 
product density in the plant, and in determining 
packed bulk density for estimating package sizes 


basic industrial and agricultural chem- 
icals. 

Among the substantial special 
equipment available to General Chem- 
ical investigators are an electron mi- 
croscope, emmission spectograph, ultra 
violet spectrophotometer, capacitance 
measuring assembly, x-ray diffraction 
unit, x-ray fluoroscope equipment, 
gas chromatography assembly, infra- 
red spectrophotometer and facilities 
for gamma ray irradiation and tracer 
studies utilizing radioactive isotopes. 
The infra-red spectrophotometers, in- 
cidentally, are used regularly in the 
study of pesticides, particularly in the 
qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of such organic compounds as DDT, 
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TDE, BHC, “Genite,” an exclusive 
organic miticide developed by General 
Chemical research, and HCA, the 
company’s recently announced herbi- 
cide. 

The director of General Chem- 
ical’s Morristown Laboratory is Dr. 
J. H. Pearson, who has been with 
the research staff for the past 18 
years. He describes General's re- 
search in the field of agricultural 
chemicals as “looking toward new 
structures in insecticides, herbicides, 
acaricides, fungicides, and nemato- 
cides . , . and having developed these 
structures, analyzing their commercial 
value and balancing the economics in 
the preparation of the new materials.” 


Left foreground: a Patterson tumbler 
mixer used in producing granular pes- 
ticides by spray impregnation. Ex- 
treme left, the tank containing the liquid 
which is sprayed into the tumbler. At 
right: a Robinson ribbon type mixer. 
in the background at left: laboratory 
bottle mixer . 


Dr. Pearson’s office is a combina- 
tion executive suite-conference room, 
containing blackboard for displaying 
charts and graphs to his group of 
chemists, engineers, technicians, and 
research supervisors. 

Although the building was com- 
pleted a little more than two years 
ago, the extent of research work at 
General Chemical already necessitates 
more laboratory and office space, and 
a new wing is now under construc- 
tion. The design of the building pro- 
vided for considerable expansion . . . 
and the growing chemical industry, 
and General’s position in it, has al- 
ready called for some part of this 
expansion. k* 


A miniature liquid insecticide plant: 
Ingredients mixed in a steam jacketed 
tank at left, are pumped through the 
overhead piping to the plate-type filter 
on right. The product from the filter 
press discharges to tank in center. 50- 
gallon batches, for experimental use by 
company and outside investigators, can 
be prepared in the liquid plant. The 
installation and the other processes and 
testing equipment shown, serve as in- 
intermediate units between initial lab- 
oratory preparation and pilot plant or 
commercial plant production and pro- 
vide information required for prepara- 
tion of operating manuals and product 
specifications. 
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Press Relations 


In The Agricultural Chemicals Industry 


beg Richard Roley 


Roley & Brooks * 


pesticide field seem to be peren- 

nially disturbed, often amazed at 
the “poor press” which the industry 
customarily receives. Being familiar 
with the millions of dollars of corpo- 
rate funds that have gone into the 
development of pesticides, and the im- 
portant role these products play in 
protecting crops as well as our per- 
sonal comfort, they perhaps have the 
feeling that those responsible for de- 
veloping our valuable pesticide wea- 
pons should be getting some deserved 
awards for public service instead of 
the verbal blows and abuse that are 
normally their portion. 

We have recently had several 
fine examples of the lamentably bad 
press that the pesticide industry too 
often receives. A little over a year 
ago there was a serious outbreak of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida 
which posed a very serious threat to 
citrus production, one of Florida’s 
most important industries. Back in 
1929 a similiar outbreak took a year 
and a half to eradicate and cost the 
industry about eight million dollars, 
which was important money in those 
days. This time effective control mea- 
sures were instituted promptly. The 
whole area was sprayed repeatedly 
and the infestation was wiped out in 
a very short period. 

More recently New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania have been 
faced with a dangerous spread of the 
gypsy moth from neighboring areas, 
threatening to wipe out millions of 
acres of forest lands. Again the threat 


ja in or associated with the 


* Roley & Brooks are public relations con- 
sultants located in Philadelphia. Mr. Roley 
is a member of the American Public Relations 
Association. 
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was met promptly and efficiently. The 
whole tremendous acreage affected 
was sprayed without delay. With 
essentially no appreciable damage to 
wild life, or any serious inconvenience 
to residents of the area, further spread 
of this potentially extremely danger- 
ous invader was arrested. 

Were there any cheers from the 
public — or from the press? Hardly. 
Quite the reverse. As a matter of 
fact, under the stimulation of local 
organic gardening enthusiasts, the in- 
dustry is thoroughly familiar with the 
fact that the gypsy moth spray pro- 


gram was fought tooth and nail every 
step of the way. A suit is still pend- 
ing on the part of critics of the spray 
program, seeking to enjoin the USDA 
permanently from moving again to 
provide essential protection against 
such future insect depredations. 
Even the fertilizer industry, in 
spite of its millions of dollars spent 
on agronomic research and its ex- 
cellent record of serving the farmer 
and the householder alike, itself re- 
ceives a generally poor press. Many 
farmers still complain bitterly of the 
“fertilizer trust,” in spite of the fact 


Jusecticides Under New Attack 


The Following Editorial is Reprinted 
From the Aug. 16, 1957, Edition of 
The New York World-Telegram & Sun 


A court trial to prove or refute the hazards of DDT spraying now 


appears in prospect. 


Judge Mortimer W. Byers rejected in Eastern 


District Court, Brooklyn, the government's petition to dismiss a suit 
brought by a group of Long Island residents. 

They originally sought a halt in last spring’s aerial DDT spraying 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the State 
Agriculture Department. But time ran out. Now they’re seeking a per- 
manent injunction to prevent future sprayings. 

Thus the U. S. Department, whose brainstorm the aerial spraying 


program was, may finally have to confront and answer the mass of incrim- 
inating evidence racked up against the poisonous pesticide—such as air, 
milk and food contamination, respiratory hazards, dangers to plant and 
animal life. 

And if the controversy is thoroughly sifted in court, it will go beyond 
the aerial spraying program into the widespread and general use of DDT 
in agriculture. 

In short, DDT will be on trial. As the newspaper which has led 
the way in bringing the controversy to public attention, we say—speed 
the day. 
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that fertilizer prices have risen little 
more than 10% in the past 15 years. 
There are occasional complaints (there 
once was a full fledged inquiry by the 
Federal Trade Commission, those in 
the industry will recall) charging that 
fertilizer mixers are selling low con- 
centrate products containing excessive 
diluent — and this in spite of the fact 
that concentration of active ingredient 
in fertilizers continues to rise every 
year and there are obvious limits to 
how highly concentrated fertilizers 
can be made efficiently. The organic 
gardening enthusiasts we always have 
with us,—protesting that “chemical” 
fertilizers rob our foods of their flavor 
and their nutrient value, and urging 
us to turn to organics to check the 
fancied ills that result from factory- 
made fertilizers. 

How about this sorry record? 
Could it have been anticipated? Is 
this an abnormal reaction on the part 
of the public—and the press? Is this 
poor press damaging the industry 
and if the industry is receiving a 
poor press, could something be wrong 
with the industry? 

You don’t think so. You may 
be right. Basically, of course, there 
is certainly nothing wrong with the 
pesticide industry. But unfortunately, 
people still believe, and will go on 
believing, what they read in the news- 
papers. 

Yes, you say, but the press does 
not report objectively and without 
bias the news and facts of the pesti- 
cide industry. Could be. Again it 
depends on your point of view. The 
press is human and fallible, the same 
as you. It could be that you expect 
too much and give too little coopera- 
tion. But whether the industry or 
the press is in the right, it must still 
be realized that you can’t win an 
argument with the press and you'd 
better not try. (At least, that is, un- 
less you have a sounding board of 
your own.) It’s one of the early les- 
sons you learn in public relations. 

How, then, can we improve our 
press relations? We would think that 
one of the first steps the pesticide 
industry should take would be to 
forget about yesterday’s failures and 
concentrate on tomorrow’s _ story. 
Sure, yesterday the press might have 


been wrong, given you a bum deal, 
spiked your story, given you the si- 
lent treatment, or tossed you out on 
your ear. It happens to the best of 
us in public relations work. When 
it does we simply relax, for we rec- 
ognize that there is nothing we can 
do about it. It is an old saying in 
the trade that there is nothing deader 
than yesterday’s newspaper and, after 
all, it is today’s or tomorrow’s head- 
lines that we are interested in. 

But how can we be sure the 
press will ever give us a square deal 
if we don’t call them to account when 
they’re wrong? 


First, before we answer that, 
let’s make a rule and paste it in our 
hats. It’s this: you can’t ever be sure 
of anything where the press is con- 
cerned. This is no reflection upon the 
reliability of the press, but rather a 
rule growing out of the nature of 
the work the press is engaged in. 

For example, imagine that you 
are staging a new product demonstra 
tion and have told your potential cus- 
tomers that the newspapers will be on 
hand to take pictures. Everybody 
shows up but the press and most of 
the time allotted to the demonstra- 
tion is spent waiting for reporters 


EMBERS of the Agricultural 
Chemicals industry from 
the New York metropolitan area 
will recall the series of articles 
carried by the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun about this 
Spring's gypsy moth spray pro- 
gram in the Northeast. 
The articles, written by a Wil- 


liam Longgood of the World-Tel- — 


egram staff, are generally regard- 
ed by the industry as having been 
overly critical of the program and 
unnecessarily sensational in na- 
ture. The following is a record of 
correspondence between _ this 
magazine, Mr. Longgood, Donald 
L. Miller, news editor for the 
N.A.C.A., and finally Richard 
Starnes, managing editor of the 
World-Telcgram: 


August 8, 1957 
To: Agricultural Chemicals: 

Our contact with Mr. Long- 
good was brief, and pre-dated the 
gypsy moth spray program. 

On March 18, 1957, we learned 
that Mr. Longgood was preparing 
a series of articles which would 
involve pesticides. The same day 
(March 18) L. S. Hitchner, NAC 
Executive Secretary, talked with 
him by phone and offered NAC 
services in providing information 
or directing him to authorities who 
could provide him with accurate 
information. 

At that time Longgood ap- 
peared receptive and asked for 


information on how Industry prod- 
ucts were “monitored’’ in the 
states. On March 19 we sent him 
a copy of the “Safety and Health” 
issue of NAC NEWS. This issue 
included details on the safety- 
testing of pesticides, their contri- 
butions to a better food supply 
and better health, and statements 
on how consumers are sate- 
guarded against any hazard from 
their use. 

Subsequently, we collected 
information Mr. Longgood had re- 
quested on how the use of pesti- 
cides is controlled in the states. 
On March 25 L. S. Hitchner called 
the World-Telegram to learn that 
Longgood was on vacation and 
that his series had been turned 
over to another writer for edit- 
ing. 

To avoid any mix-up | deliv- 
ered our new information along 
with a complete safety kit to the 
World-Telegram office in New 
York on March 26. We learned 
the next day that our material was 
being read and that we would be 
contacted if any additional infor- 
mation was needed. 

That was our last direct con- 
tact with the World-Telegram. On 
May 3 Longgood started his series 
on the Gypsy Moth spray program 
which, I believe, began on April 
23. The series began with a re- 
hash of charges made by Drs. W. 
Coda Martin and Morton S. Bis- 
kind. Subsequent stories in the 
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who have been detoured from your 
demonstration to cover a big fire on 
the other side of town. By then, even 
if the test goes off all right, the big 
let-down suffered by your guests, who 
expected to see their pictures in the 
paper, will rob the demonstration of 
its effect. Rule: You can never be 
sure of the press. 

If a story is important to you, 
get it written in advance, as a news 
story is written, not as a puff for 
your new piece of equipment, product 
or procedure. Your new develop- 
ment may mean everything to you, 
but the trick is to relate it to the 


interests of people who have never 
heard of you and don’t care anything 
about you or your product. If you 
can do that, you've got a legitimate 
news story and it will very likely get 
the space it deserves. 

The next step is to mail your 
news story a couple of days ahead 
of time. The day before the event 
have your man phone the desk and 
check to see if it arrived (of course 
it always does), and see if the city 
editor needs any more dope. Your 
man might at that time get across to 
the city editor that it would be a 
good idea to have a reporter present, 


series indicated that Mr. Long- 
good was ignoring all of the in- 
formation we had provided to him 
and to others on the World-Tele- 
gram staff. 

Quotations Mr. Longgood 
used from U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, USDA and Food and Drug 
Administration materials, we 
noted, were outdated or used out 
of context. At the same time, state- 
ments made by high officials in 
these organizations in 1956 and 
1957, which contradicted his po- 
sition, were not used. 


Donald L. Miller, 
EDITOR, NAC NEWS SERVICES 


* *k * 


August 8, 1957 
To: William Longgood, 
New York World-Telegram and Sun 

We have noticed your articles 
about the recent gypsy moth 
spray program and would like 
very much to talk with you about 
them. We hope that you will have 
some free time early next week 
and that a meeting can be ar- 
ranged. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


August 9, 1957 
To: Agricultural Chemicals: 

Our opposition to the mass 
spraying of DDT was not based 
on capricious whim or any emo- 
tional or impetuous factors. It 
was, as stated in the articles, 
based on a long and diligent 
study of the literature and our 


conviction that the spraying pre- 
sented a medical hazard and a 
Constitutional violation. 

Recently I received a delega- 
tion from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture. They talked for more 
than an hour without presenting 
any new information or in any 
way alleviating my apprehensions 
about the dangers involved in 
their spray program. 

I am at a loss to understand 
what you think could be accom- 
plished by the meeting you pro- 
pose. If you have new and docu- 
mented scientific information that 
proves conclusively that DDT is 
not as toxic as the government 
and many private researchers 
have shown it to be, I shall be 
glad to give you an audience. 
Otherwise I am not the least bit 
interested in discussing your pro- 
posed public relations program to 
allay public fears created by the 
promiscuous use of poison sprays 
on a captive population. 

William Longgood, 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN 
x ok x 
August 13, 1957 
To: William Longgood, 
New York World-Telegram and Sun 

Our purpose in seeking an in- 
terview with you was primarily to 
determine whether the series of 
articles which appeared in recent 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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but it wane done with tact. On 
the day of the event call up the city 
editor to assure him that everything 
is going on as scheduled. 

If a reporter does show up to 
cover your story, give him another 
copy of the story you had prepared 
originally. If he doesn’t show up, 
have your man phone the city desk 
after the event is over to report that 
everything went off as outlined in the 
story you sent him. If you want 
photographs, use a free lance pro- 
fessional and get your photographs 
around to the papers, with identify- 
ing captions, within two hours. 
Don’t mail them, have them delivered 
by messenger. 

If your story gets a good play, 
don’t, whatever else you do, call up 
the editor and thank him. In the 
first place, hell think you’re nuts, and 
in the second place, if he remembers 
you, he'll spike your next story simply 
to teach you that his newspaper is not 
being run for you but for its read- 
ers. 

Now to the next item—getting 
a square deal from the press. We 
presume there is a question about this 
in the minds of some because of the 
poor press the pesticide industry of- 
ten receives. As we said earlier, if 
an industry habitually receives a poor 
press, there is very probably something 
wrong with that industry’s press re- 
lations or its public relations. It can’t 
always be the fault of the press. 

There have been articles, of 
course, which, from the point of view 
of the pesticide industry, have been 
unfair, or at least biased press ac- 
counts. But why did they get into 
print? Was it the fault of the press, 
or was it the fault of the pesticide 
industry? We cannot help but feel 
that a major share of the fault lies 
with the latter. Those press accounts 
represent someone's opinions, some- 
one’s slant on a subject of vital con- 
cern to the pesticide industry—but 
also, apparently, of vital concern to 
someone else with an opposing point 
of view. And they were more ag- 
gressive and articulate in registering 
their opinions with the press. They 
were practicing one of the techniques 
of public relations—getting their side, 


(Continued on Page 119) 


ISCUSSIONS at the 24th an- 
D nual meeting of the National 

Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, being held this month at the 
Essex and Sussex Hotel in Spring 
Lake, N. J., will deal with the rela- 
tions of marketing to progress in the 
agricultural chemicals industry. 


The three-day meeting starts on 
Sept. 4 and will be the last N. A. C. 
meeting to be held at Spring Lake 
for several years. The NAC Board 
of Directors has recently decided to 
hold only one Association meeting 
each year, and the site for this meet- 
ing will be located at a different place 
each year. 

Vergil D. Reed, vice-president and 
associate director of research at the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, 
will be the featured speaker at the 
meeting. Mr. Reed, one of the coun- 
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try’s outstanding economic analysts, 
will discuss economic trends and their 
effect upon the farm market and on 
pesticide sales. The title of his ad- 
dress will be, “Our Economy and 
Your Farm Market.” 

The first day’s program also in- 
cludes a President’s address by Fred 
W. Hatch, manager of the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division of the Shell 
Chemical Corp., New York, and 
NAC President. An illustrated re- 
port by members of the NAC staff 
will describe one of the busiest years 
the association has had. 


A report entitled, “Sales, 86 
Million—No Credit Department,” on 
how to get farmers to pay cash for 
pesticides, will be delivered by W. H. 
Prigmore, assistant general manager 
of Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Roswell Garst, a partner of the 
Garst & Thomas Hybrid Corn Co. of 
Coons Rapids, Iowa, will talk on 
“Research Brings Additional Prob- 


lems.” 


Thursday, Sept. 3, the meeting’s 
second day, is being held open for 
NAC committee meetings in the 
morning and a golf tournament in 
the afternoon. The annual banquet 
will be held Thursday evening. No 
speeches are planned. 

The new NAC president will be 
introduced Friday morning. Follow- 
ing this, a presentation on communi- 
cation techniques to aid in market de- 
velopment and in boosting product 
sales will be made by Dr. J. M. Boh- 
len and Dr. G. M. Beal, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Iowa 
State College. The presentation is 
entitled “What Motivates Growers to 
Buy Pesticides?” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Pictured below are: Vergil D. 
Reed (left) of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., who will be 
the featured speaker at the 
NAC meeting; Fred W. Hatch, 
manager of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Shell 
Chemical Corp., president of 
the NAC; and L. S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary of the 


NAC. 
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NAC PROGRAM 


Wednesday — September 4 
9:45.A.M.—Meeting called to order. 


9:50 A.M.—Presidential Address. 
Mr. F. W. Hatch, NAC president, manager, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Cor- 
poration, New York, New York. 


10:20 A.M—NAC Staff Report. 


10:50 A.M—Sales, 86 Million — No Credit Department. 
Mr. W. H. Prigmore, assistant general manager, 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


11:15 A.M—Our Economy and Your Farm Market. 
Mr. Vergil D. Reed, vice president and associate 
director of research, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, New York. 


11:45 A.M—Research Brings Additional Problems. 
Mr. Roswell Garst, partner, Garst and Thomas 
Hybrid Corn Company, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


6:30 P.M.—Reception for Members and Guests. 


Thursday — September 5 
A.M.—Committee Meetings as Scheduled. 
P.M.—Golf Tournament 

7:00 P.M—Annual Banquet. 


Friday — September 6 
9:30 A.M—Introduction of new NAC President. 


9:40 A.M.—What Motivates Growers To Buy Pesticides. 

Dr. J. M. Bohlen and Dr. G. M. Beal, Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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The Bobrhing 


Non-Farm 


Market 


to the non-farm market for 


E. STIMATES of plant food sales 


1957 indicate that more than 
$150,000,000 will be spent this year 
by home owners and gardeners for 
two million tons of fertilizers, nearly 
ten per cent of the year’s total fer- 
tilizer production. 

For the past 30 years, the trend 
has been towards increased consump- 
tion of fertilizers for non-farm pur- 
poses and.in the past decade the home 
market for fertilizers has tripled. As 
late as 1946, lawn and garden plant 
food sales amounted to only 550,000 
tons, or 3.5 per cent of that year’s 
fertilizer output. In 1954 the non- 
farm market consumed 1,900,000 
tons, or 9.1 per cent of the output. 

Sales of farm fertilizers, mean- 
while, are running just about where 
they were last year, according to the 
National Plant Food Institute which 
reported a definite drop-off in areas 
where weather has been bad or the 
soil bank has made inroads into plant- 
ing. 

Lawn and garden fertilizer sales, 
however, are 10 to 12 per cent ahead 
of last year. 

Officials of the fertilizer industry 


say that the sales upsurge in the non- 


farm market stems partly from the 
growing professionalism of such men 
as cemetery grounds keepers, and the 
burgeoning number of golf courses, 
motels, and recreational parks. 

But the biggest stimulant, they 
agree, is the city dweller’s eagerness 
to exchange his concrete apartment 
courtyard for the foliage-decked acres 


ds 


A supermarket-type check out system helps 
speed the customers through the Arcadian Gar- 
dens, Paramus, N. J. All pictures on these pages 
were taken at the Gardens which are a part of 
the huge Garden State Plaza shopping center. 


of the suburbs. There, the social pres- 
sure of keeping up with the neighbors’ 
greenery is a powerful ally of plant- 
food sellers. 

“T've seen it happen more than 
once,” says W. H. Garman, chief 
agronomist for the National Plant 
Food Institute. “Somebody moves in- 
to the block with all kinds of para- 
phernalia for keeping a good lawn, 
and before you know it, the whole 
neighborhood’s off and running.” 

As long as people keep building 
new homes, this market is practically 
unlimited. For example, predictions 
that 1.1 million new housing starts 
are in prospect this year would mean, 
if fulfilled, that well over 100,000 
additional acres of soon-to-sprout 
lawn would offer a new sales target 
for plant food men. 

New products and some improve- 
ments on established items also have 
accounted for the increasing popular- 
ity of agricultural chemicals in non- 
farm areas. Ureaform nitrogen ferti- 
lizer compounds are being well re- 
ceived by professional golf course 
keepers who have been conducting 
tests with the slow-release nitrogen 
product on their links for the past 
year. Greens superintendents from all 
parts of the country are reporting 
favorably on the once-a-season appli- 


cation feature which saves money in 
labor and equipment costs. This, plus 
the improved color and texture of 
greens with less work, and the no- 
burn feature of urea promise to make 
the product a major tool of the 
groundkeepers for this country’s in- 
creasing number of golf courses, 

Retail food and drug outlets, aim- 
ing for their share of the lawn and 
garden dollar, now put plant food 
on the shelf alongside human food. 
Once a musty sideline in an out-of- 
the-way feed store, home-use fertiliz- 
ers are dressed up in fancy packages 
for display in a growing number of 
drug chains and supermarkets. ~ 

This lucrative market is attract- 
ing a welter of small new suppliers. 
The handful of big established man- 
ufacturers who have been selling di- 
rectly to the home gardener for some 
time are now joined by dozens of 
firms which mix and package small 
batches of plant food for local sale. 

Other companies are tailoring 
their longtime product to fit the mar- 
ket. For example, the Paxton Pro- 
cessing Co., Inc., of Paxton, Ill., 
crushes corn cobs for use in animal 
feeds and as bedding for poultry- 
house floors. Last year the company 
decided to market ground-up cobs as 
a garden mulch. This product, called 
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Fertilizers are offered to the lawn and garden 


trade in sacks ranging in capacity up to 100 lbs. 
Most types required by the soils in the north- 
eastern New Jersey area are available. 


Ferti-Mulch, was made by adding a 
bit of commercial fertilizer in the 
package to keep the cobs from robbing 
nitrogen from the soil as they de- 
compose. According to John Silence, 
Paxton vice-president, Ferti-Mulch ac- 
counts for only five per cent of the 
company’s volume, “but if it goes the 
way we expect, it may eventually be 
our principal product.” 

Many of the newer products are 
aimed at amateur grounds keepers. A 
number of soluble fertilizers are 
available which can be sprayed on the 
grass through a garden hose attach- 
ment. Other devices allow ordinary 
lawn sprinklers to spew out fertilizer- 
enriched water while the gardener su- 
pervises from the closest hammock. 

Several dual-purpose concoctions 
are aimed at sluggish suburbanites 
who want to avoid traipsing across the 
lawn for every chore. Products are 
being offered which both nourish the 
grass and slay lawn weeds with one 
application. 

According to J. C. Crissey, man- 
ager of the soil building division of 
the G. L. F., sales to home owners 
have more than offset the loss of 
sales to farmers in areas where sub- 
urban home development has substan- 
tially reduced farm acreage. He 
points to the G. L. F. farm outlet 


(Continued on Page 141) 


To encourage 
the use of agri- 
cultural chem- 
icals, the store 
is equipped 
with a green- 
house on the 
premises. 
Plants of most 
varieties are 
offered up to 
and _ including 
fruit tree seed- 
lings. 


Acomplete line 
of tools makes 
the Arcadian 
Gardens a one- 
stop gardener 
supply house 
and is credited 
with attracting 
many new cus- 
tomers. 


For the potted plant trade, plant foods are avail- 
able in shakers and small boxes. Insecticides 
and herbicides are also on the shelves in the 
self-service store 


HE organophosphorus __insecti- 

cides have been widely adopted 

for the control of the house fly 
(Musca domestica L.) wherever re- 
sistance to the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons has become acute. A few re- 
ports of failure by phosphorus com- 
pounds have appeared. Keiding (1) 
found that flies become 8 to 500 times 
as resistant as normal flies to Bayer 
21/199, three to 15 times as resist- 
ant to Diazinon, and two to five times 
as resistant to parathion on Danish 
farms treated with these insecticides. 
Strains that had been exposed to par- 
athion and Diazinon only also showed 
considerable resistance to Bayer 
21/199. Poultry raisers and dairy- 
men in central Florida have success- 
fully used malathion and other or- 
ganophosphorus compounds as baits 
for several years. As reported by 
Lindquist (2), flies collected from the 
buildings have frequently shown 5- 
to 20-fold resistance to malathion and 
Dipterex (Bayer L 13/59), even 
though satisfactory control could still 
be obtained. 
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Left: C. R. Crittenden applies an experimental 
house fly larvicide in the Grothe poultry house. 


Above: Testing the susceptibility of house flies to contact sprays 


of insecticides in a wind tunnel. 


Orlando, Florida, July 5, 1957. 


House Fly Resistance 


In the autumn of 1956 and the 
spring of 1957 reports were received 
that malathion would no longer give 
satisfactory control in poultry houses 
at Tampa and Pine Castle, Fla. At 
the Grothe poultry farm in Pine 
Castle malathion had been used for 
2Y years as a larvicide and also as 
a residual spray or bait for the con- 
trol of adults. 

Flies reared from larvae collected 
at the Grothe poultry house were 
compared with a nonresistant colony 
for susceptibility of the adults to 
malathion, Dipterex, technical Dow 
ET-57 (sampled as Dow ET-14), and 
parathion. The survivors of these 
tests and some untreated flies were 
used to establish a colony. The re- 
sistance tests were repeated with the 
F, and F, generations, and each time 
the survivors were returned to the 
colony. Perhaps as a result of this 
selection, there was some indication 
of increased resistance in the F, and 
F, generations. The Tampa strain 
was reared through four generations 
before sufficient flies were available 


for testing, and there was no selec- 
tion during this period. Wherever 
possible comparisons were made at 
the LC-50 or LT-50. Occasionally 
there was less than 50 per cent mor- 
tality at the highest concentration 
tested, or more than 50 per cent at 
the lowest. 

Tests were run with contact 
sprays, and when flies were available, 
also with baits and residues. In the 
tests with contact sprays, female flies 
four to five days old were exposed 
to the insecticides in odorless kero- 
sene solutions at concentrations rang- 
ing from 0.025 to 32 per cent in a 
wind tunnel. This apparatus consisted 
essentially of a cylindrical tube four 
inches in diameter through which a 
column of air was moved at 4 m.p.h. 
by a suction fan. The flies in a cylin- 
drical screen cage were placed in the 
center of the tube. One-fourth milli- 
liter of insecticide solution was atom- 
ized at a pressure of 1 p.s.i. into the 
mouth of the tunnel, and the flies 
were exposed momentarily to the in- 
secticide as it was drawn through the 
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E. H. Roffe records the number of house flies knocked down 
in a given period of time in evaluating insecticidal residues. 


G. C. Labrecque records the knockd6éwn of house flies 
in the course of a test with insecticides in sugar baits. 


to Organophosphorus Compounds 


By G. C. Labrecque and H. G. Wilson* 
Agricultural Research Division, 
Agr. Res. Sery., U.S. D. A. 


cage. After treatment the flies were 
transferred to untreated (screen) 
holding cages and furnished sugar so- 
lution. The mortality was recorded 
after 24 hours. Duplicate tests were 
run against each strain with each 
formulation. 

In the bait tests, the desired con- 
centrations of the toxicants in acetone 
were added to dry sugar and the mix- 
tures allowed to dry. Ten-gram sam- 
ples were spread over the bottoms of 
petri dishes, and cylindrical screen 
cages each containing 20 female flies 
were placed on top of them, so that 
the insects could feed ad libitum. The 
mortality was determined after 14 
hours. 


In the residual tests, the insecti- 
cides in acetone solutions were 
sprayed on plywood panels at the rate 


* P. H. Adecoesk and C. R. Crittenden per- 
formed many of the routine duties connected 
with this research. 
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of 100 mg. of Dipterex or 500 mg. 
of malathion per square foot. Twenty 
female flies under half sections of 
petri dishes were exposed to the 
treated panels for intervals ranging 
from 15 minutes to 24 hours. At the 
completion of the exposure period, if 
less than 24 hours, the flies 
transferred to untreated holding cages 
and given food and water. Mor- 
tality counts were made 24 hours 
after the beginning of the exposure 
period. When a 24-hour exposure 
failed to cause complete mortality, the 
exposure was continued for 72 hours. 
All tests were replicated at 
twice. 

Both field-collected strains showed 
more resistance than the regular lab- 
oratory colony to all the insecticides 
tested. 

The results of the contact-spray 
and bait tests are summarized in table 
1. In the tests with contact sprays, 
resistance to malathion in the Grothe 
strain was about 37 times normal in 
the parent generation, and over 50 
times normal in the F, generation. 


were 


least 


Resistance of this strain to the other 
insecticides was slight in the parent 
generation, but in the F, generation 
it had increased to more than four 
times with Dipterex, 13 times with 
technical Dow ET-57, and four times 
with parathion. The fourth genera- 
tion of the Tampa strain was about 
23 times as resistant as regular flies 
to malathion, but less than twice as 
resistant to Dipterex. 

The Grothe strain was consid- 
erably more resistant to malathion in 
baits than in contact sprays, with an 
LC-50 more than 100 times normal. 
At least part of this difference may 
represent behavioral resistance, as the 
bait tests involve acceptance as well 
This 


strain showed only sevenfold resist- 


as toxicity of the insecticides. 


ance to Dipterex in baits. 
Flies from the Grothe 
(collected as larvae in the poultry 


strain 


house) also were highly resistant to 
residues of malathion and slightly re- 
sistant to those of Dipterex. The com- 
puted LT-50 (time of exposure re- 
(Continued on Page 147) 


Table 1. 
World population increase (in thousands) 


...50me Notes 


Continent 1937 1954 Index 
1937=100 
ON THE Europe 371,000 405,000 109 
| Usse2n. 186,000 214,500 115 
No. America 140,800 178,400 126 
WORLD SoeAmericn 123,000 177,400 145 
Near East 104,300 133,600 128 
Far East 1,071,900 1,371,300 128 
FERTILIZER Africa 128,800 164,300 128 
Oceania 500 13,800 131 
SITU ATION Total population 2,136,300 2,658,300 125 


Table 2. 
Production of Foodstuffs and Total Agricultural Production 


: (Before the war = 100) 
Se SE SS SSS SS ee 


Ts following interesting tabu- 


lations of world population, ag- Regions prndveraitet Ieonice. Telal. cor peadnnee 
ricultural production and fer: 1948/49 1955/56 1948/49 1955/56 
tilizer consumption were published in 1952/53 1952/53 
the “Revue de la Potasse” 1956. De- Western Europe 107 125 107 125 
spite the economic depression follow- No. America 141 158 138 133 
ing the second World War, total So. America 125 142 121 138 
world population increased by 25 per Oceania . 112 127 113 132 
cent during the period 1937-1954. Far East, excld. China) 104 119 104 119 
This increase varied, being above Near East 120 139 134 140 
average in the Americas and below Africa 125 140 128 145. 
average in Europe and Russia. At Total for regions 118 135 117 134 
present, it seems Latin America is World (1) 110 126 110 126 
2 . : (1) includes estimates for U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and China, 
enjoying the largest increase, standing 
at 45 per cent above the average ot Table 3. 
1937. Asiatic countries also show an World production and consumption of fertilizers (in 100 tons) 
increase. In general, agricultural pro- rinieeeiogs =i 
duction, foodstuffs in particular, SMT Sach . 
allel the increases in population. Some 
exceptions are noted. Nitrogen P.O; K.0 
A study of Tables 1 and 2 Region 1938 1954/55 Index 1938 1954/55 Index 1938 1954/55 Index 
shows that in countries with the Europe 1620 3130 189 2140 3260 152 2470 4500 182 
greatest increase in population the in- N. America 290 1850 639 650 2270 350 290 1620 559 
crease in agricultural production is S. America DENG) MeN) alis! 30 90 300 10 10 100 
not proportional to the rise in popu- Near East . _- 30 — — 40 _ 30 a8 ee 
lation. Countries of South America Far East a7) F500. 2015 SLO) | B20 menOG a f ae 
and Oceania exporting a surplus of Africa — 10 a= F160 20 ae og pit 
industrial raw materials are able to Oceania 10 40.. .200° 350 SB1ONNe 1 S5 ro *% pay 
import foodstuffs. Countries of the World 2570 6110 238 3510 6760 193 2800 6130 219 
Far East have, at present, a greater (excld. USSR) 
deficiency of foodstuffs than before Lveneleaal anit 
the war and are obliged to import —_ ; 
foodstuffs despite being agricultural Europe 1430 2570. 180 2000 3130 156. 1900>53030sgiee 
in character, and what is worse these N. America 360 1870 520 710 2180 307 380 1750 460 
countries are not able to balance im- S. Americas . 40 240 600 30 180 600 10 90 900 
ports of foodstuffs with exports of raw Near East 80 150 187 10 50 500 -= 10 = 
or finished products. Far East 500 910 182, 390 sesso 98 140 440 314 
One factor stands out in these Africa 10 50 500 70 200 286 20 50 ew 
reviews of changes in the status of Oceania 20 30. 150 350 6208) Sigs 10 40 400 
World 2240 5820 238 3540 6740 191 2460 5410 220 


population levels and agricultural pro- 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Average turf scores, 2,,8 and 10 pound rates of nitrogen inclusive 
for urea-formaldehyde materials from three commercial sources at 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, R.I, 


(Materials applied May 2,1956 at Kingston and 
May 15,1956 at Point Juditx) 


TURF SCORE 


INCHES OF RAINFALL FOR MONTH 


' July 
6.96 


August 
Of 


A Comparison of 


Urea-Formaldehyde Materials 


ONSIDERABLE interest has de- 

veloped in recent years with re- 

gard to urea-formaldehyde fertilizer 

as a slow releasing source of nitrogen 
for use in turfgrass culture. 

Some research work has been de- 
voted to this material since its intro- 
duction during the early 1940's, and 
was generally confined to breakdown 
and availability studies such as those 
conducted by Fuller and Clark (2) 
and Yee and Love (4). 

Early controlled plant growth 
studies were conducted by Arminger 
et al (1), and the first field experi- 
ments on turfgrasses were reported 
by Musser et al (3). Their results in 
general showed a fairly uniform re- 
lease of nitrogen during the growing 


- season. 


Some workers believe that urea- 
formaldehyde may well revise the 
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September 
2.96 


November 


October 
8 


For Turf Grass Fertilization 


by C. K. Mruk, A. J. Wisniewski and J. A. DeFrance* 


current methods of turfgrass fertili- 
zation, if an adequate release of ni- 
trogen can be obtained throughout a 
season to promote a uniform rate of 
growth. 


This study reports the results of 
one year’s work with urea-formalde- 
hyde materials, and standard turf- 
grass fertilizers when used in a turf- 
grass maintenance programs. 


Materials and Methods 


Urea-formaldehyde experiments were 
conducted in 1956 at two different loca- 
tions. Area I was located at the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station 
turf plots in Kingston. Area II was locat- 


ed on a practice fairway at the Point 
Judith Country Club, Point Judith, Rhode 
Island. 

The plots at Kingston were 100 
square feet in area and were replicated 
three times on turf composed of Chewing’s 
fescue, Astoria Colonial bent and Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. No supplemental irriga- 
tion was provided, and the area was main- 
tained at a one-inch height of cut. Al- 
though the area was relatively weed-free, 
a small amount of clover infestation was 
noted. The precipitation at Kingston by 
months was as follows: May, 2.51 inches, 
June, 2.31 inches, July, 6.96 inches, Aug- 
ust, 1.07 inches, September, 2.96 inches 
and October, 3.87 inches. 


* Contribution No. 913 of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Presented at 
the Annual Meeting, Northeastern Section of 
the American Society for Horticultural Science, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
February 2, 1957. 
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CASE ° How to cut costs with 
Attaclay® as one carrier and 


diluent for all production 
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eport: Pesticide processors— 


ek ‘product lines that range u © sixty and more mixtures—make _ 
_ Substantial savings throug across-the-board use of Attaclay) 


as carrier and diluent. By eee ae Se SS ae 
his ‘one-material plan” cuts costs in many obvious (and some _ 


a less obvious) areas: Ce ea ee en ey ee 
(1) Attaclay works well with all of the popular poisons . . . helps turn 


out premium products. —_ = 
(2) Its great sorptivity shortens cycle times. . 
_ down-time in mills, impregnators, mixers. _ 
(8) Permits greatly simplified inventory. Mea Gear « 
(4) Scheduling and procurement problems eliminated. ea sre ees 
(5) In-plant carrier and diluent handling costs minimized. 
(6) Less chance of error in formulation. = sits 


. cuts “clean-out” 


Our business is to supply low-cost, nature-given products that make 
things go smoothly in your plant... well in your markets. 
Use the coupon. — oe ee Be ea a 
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MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
479 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N.J. 


I'm interested in a natural mineral product for 
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The plots at Point Judith, composed 
of Kentucky bluegrass, Colonial bentgrass 
and fescue, were less dense than those 
at Kingston. Individual plots were 300 
square feet in area and were replicated 
twice. The area received no water other 
than natural rainfall and was maintained 
at a one-inch height of cut. 

Urea-formaldehyde fertilizer 38 per 
cent nitrogen, was applied at 2, 4, 8 and 
10 pounds of nitrogen per 1000 square 
feet. An 8-6-2 fertilizer with 75 per cent 
of its nitrogen derived from a urea- 
formaldehyde source and 25 per cent from 
sulfate of ammonia, henceforth referred to 
as 8-6-2 UF fertilizer, was applied at the 
rates of 2, 4 and 8 pounds of nitrogen per 
1000 square feet. 

For comparative purposes, a standard 
8-6-2 turf fertilizer and activated sewerage 
sludge were used at the rates of 2 and 
4 pounds of nitrogen per 1000 square 
feet. The standard 8-6-2 turf fertilizer 
contained 30 per cent of its nitrogen in a 
natural organic form and 70 per cent in 
a quickly available inorganic form. The 
urea-formaldehyde and activated sludge 
were supplemented with phosphorus and 
potash at the rate of 3 pounds and 1 
pound per 1000 square feet respectively. 
To avoid serious turf injury, the standard 
fertilizer and sewerage sludge were not 
applied in excess of 4 pounds of nitrogen 
per 1000 square feet. 

The fertilizer materials were applied 
on May 2, 1956, at Kingston and May 15 
at Point Judith. Turf score ratings were 
taken at approximately two-week inter- 
vals through November 1, 1956. These 
ratings were based on density, color, vigor, 
uniformity and general appearance. The 
scoring ranged from 0 as poor to 100 as 
excellent. A further breakdown of this 
range was 0 to 50 as poor, 50 to 60 fair, 
60 to 70 fairly good, 70 to 80 good, and 
above 80 excellent. 


Results and Discussion 

Data in figure I present an over- 
all comparison of urea-formaldehyde 
from three different manufacturers. 
Turf response to all three urea- 
formaldehydes followed the same gen- 
eral pattern. The absence of any 
radical fluctuations in turf quality 
from one monthly period to the next 
appears to indicate a relatively uni- 
form release of nitrogen. Although 
urea-formaldehyde from source “A” 
produced a better turf quality 
throughout the trial period, observa- 
tions made during a span of one 
growing season should not be regard- 
ed as conclusive. 

With a few monthly exceptions, 
no material produced a consistently 
good quality turf throughout the 
growing season. The urea-formalde- 
hyde was slow in producing a growth 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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A Neu Instrument 


Se DIA 
MACHINED 
STEEL 


PLATE 


15" DIA xX 26 GA 
BRASS TUBE 


ADJUSTABLE 
+ CLEARANCE 


Figure 1. 


Schematic plan of Flowability Tester. 


cide market of today, formulators are utilizing the 

maximum sorptive capacity of dust carriers in their 
various concentrates. Manufacturers of such carriers are 
faced with the responsibility of supplying uniform, high- 
quality materials, but production control methods often 
are inadequate. At present, several types of mechanical 
contrivances and sorptive tests are employed to estimate 
the quantity of pesticide a given carrier will adsorb and 
still remain “flowable.” Some of these methods give a 
rough approximation of the desired values, while others 
give results which are almost meaningless. 


I N the highly competitive and quality-conscious pesti- 


Formulators of dust concentrates consider their prod- 
ucts “flowable” if the carrier adsorbs the required amount 
of pesticide without packing or clogging their plant equip- 
ment. Even though a small test formulation may look 
and feel flowable, it may possibly cause serious difficulty 
when subjected to the mechanical action of blenders, mills, 


_ screw conveyors, and packaging machines. With this 


thought in mind, Floridin research personnel have de- 
veloped an instrument for measuring this critical “flow- 
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A new instrument has been developed for measuring 
the sorptive capacities of various carriers toward a 
wide variety of pesticides. The “Flowability Tester” is 
so named because the principle of its operation is based 
on the decided alteration in flow characteristics a car- 
rier exhibits at its saturation point. Other applications 
are suggested. Correctly used, this device should be an 
important tool for both manufacturers and formulators 
for control and evaluation work. : 


FOR MEASURING 


THE SORPTIVE CAPACITIES 


OF VARIOUS 
_ PESTICIDE CARRIERS 


By J. W. Moore, C. H. Edwards W. H. Wood, 


K. K. Krausche, S. Slater 


Floridin Company, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


point” which gives resproducible results and correlates 
well with plant experience. It is called the Flowability 
Tester. 


Description of Tester 


SCHEMATIC diagram of the Tester including per- 

tinent dimensions is shown in Figure 1. Essentially 
the instrument consists of a long-stemmed metal funnel 
rigidly supported over the center of a rotating steel disk. 
The funnel stem is encased in a machined collar with set- 
screw (not shown) to allow the distance between the 
bottom of the stem and the rotating plate to be adjusted 
accurately. For most work, the optimum width of this 
gap lies between 0.030” to 0.050”. For the fullers earth 
type carriers, best correlations are obtained using gap 
widths of 0.030” to 0.032”. Certain kaolin-type carriers 


-require much wider gaps and also the inclusion of an 


agitator to prevent “bridging.” The agitator as shown in 
the sketch is composed of a 14” rod inserted in the center 
of the rotating plate, to the top of which is affixed a 
¥@” cross-rod. When in correct position, the cross-rod 
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SECONDS - 


FLOW TIME, 


% OILUEX IN MIXTURE 


Figure 5. — Conditioning effect of Diluex on various 
other pesticide diluents. 


rests on the surface of the disk. Since the dust or pesticide 


formulation is flung from the periphery of the disk in an 


umbrella-like pattern, it is wise to install suitable guards 
and deflectors to collect the material tested as well as to 
protect critical bearings. For any given set of compari- 
sons, it is important that the gap distance remain constant. 


Procedure 
Experimental work has shown that the measured time 


of emission is more a function of the volume of material 
passing through the machine than its weight; consequent- 
ly, carrier-pesticide test batches should be prepared with a 
uniform volume of carrier. All work reported in this 
article has employed a constant volume of 380 ml. which 
is the loose or unpacked volume of 100 gm. ‘of Diluex A. 
Diluex A is a finely ground, highly adsorptive Florida 
fullers earth carrier produced and marketed by Floridin 
Company, Tallahassee, Florida. me 

Sorptive capacity test batches were prepared by in- 
troducing into a one-liter Waring Blendor cup the weight 
equivalent of 380 ml. of unpacked carrier. The cup was 
placed on a Waring PB 5 motor base and started at low 
speed. A predetermined amount of pesticide was added 
slowly to the cup over a 6 to 9 minute period. The var- 
ious formulations were stored in sealed glass jars until a 
given series was complete, after which the entire group 
could be run through the Tester in a very few minutes. 

The unique feature of the testing instrument is the 


_ abrupt increase in flow time encountered when the sorp- 


tive capacity of the carrier is reached. In control and 
evaluation work where a given capacity is required for a 
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Discussion 
Typical examples of how the Flowability Tester can 


be used to determine the sorptive capacity of a given 


carrier, such as Diluex A, toward various pesticides is 


shown in Figure 2. The curves for dieldrin and aldrin 
were determined in the absence of the solid type deactiva- 
tors usually employed in commercial formulations. The 
curves for toxaphene and heptachlor were obtained with 
samples prepared according to standard formulation pro- 
cedures recommended by their respective manufacturers. 
With heptachlor, the procedure includes a pre-impregna- 
tion step for the addition of 7% by weight of the liquid 
Deactivator “H” (Velsicol) to the carrier prior to the 
customary pesticide impregnation procedure. From these 
curves it is seen that the sorption capacity of Diluex A 
toward dieldrin is 22%, aldrin 26%, heptachlor 28%, 
and toxaphene 42% when employing the indicated im- 
pregnating solutions. 

Figure 3 shows the variation in sorption capacities 
of various widely used carriers toward a given pesticide 
such as toxaphene. Similar data covering a wide variety 
of carriers and pesticides indicate that the fullers earth 
type carriers enjoy the highest sorptive capacities of all 
naturally occurring materials tested. 

Probably of greater interest to manufacturers and 
formulators are the curves presented in Figure 4 which 
show the variation in sorptive capacity of different sam- 
ples of the same type carrier when impregnated with the 
same pesticide. When used in this manner, the Tester 
becomes a valuable tool for control and evaluation work. 
The sharpness of the break-point indicates exactly what 
concentration the formulator may employ for trouble- 
free operation. 

The data depicted in Figure 4 also establish the 
correlation of plant results with those obtained with the 
Flowability Tester when applied to fullers earth car- 
riers. A’commercial formulator employed these materials 
in the preparation of a 40% toxaphene concentrate. The 
Tester indicated their sorption capacities toward this 
pesticide to be 38%, 41%, and 43%. The plant exper- 
ienced no difficulty with the latter two samples, but the 
38% material caused serious clogging effects. 

The Flowability Tester can be used also to compare 
flowability characteristics of various carriers and diluents 
in their commercially available forms and without re- 
lationship to sorptive capacities. Certain types of kaolin, 
pyrophyllite and synthetic carriers can be considered 
“flowable” in that they do not clog plant equipment 
during processing. In finished pesticide dust products, 
however, they sometimes exhibit “‘bridging-over” and poor 
flow characteristics, which prevent efficient dust dispersion 
and uniform distribution during application. The same 
characteristics of these diluents tend to limit the pre- 
cision of the results obtained with the Tester unless 
certain adjustments in the device are made. 

In plant practice, the commonly used diluents are 
often “conditioned” with from 20 to 50% of fullers 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Slippery 
pags that 
let profits 
slip away 


Ordinary smooth-surfaced multiwall paper bags often slip and break during 
handling. This means costly repacking. And since slippery bags can’t be stacked 
in high piles, they waste valuable floor space in storage. 


Fulton's 


Solution: 


Coated bags 
that resist 


slipping 


eee es . Pree nae oe) : f age , 
ae euch 5s re ae anette a .? 


Multiwall paper bags coated with Fulton’s invisible Ful-Grip® will resist 
sliding at a 15% steeper angle of tilt than ordinary uncoated bags. They handle 
better . . . stack higher to save floor space . . . permit larger pallet loads . . . yet 
cost only a fraction more than regular bags. 


For your packaging or protection problem... 

Let our Special Services Division show how Fulton products can 
answer your requirements. We manufacture a complete line of 
multiwall paper and textile bags, industrial fabrics and made-up 
textile items. Write: 1416 Annunciation Street, New Orleans, La. 
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SALESMEN ... as Profit Producers 


-The following discussion of the salesman’s role in the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry is from a series of letters by C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary of the Western Agricultural 
Chemical’s Assn., sent periodically to members of WACA. 


ALESMEN are the power plant 
S of a commercial organization. 
High quality men always produce 
well; mediocre men often “get by” 
during periods of prosperity. A flow 
of “easy” orders sometimes causes 
management to become complacent 
about the quality of its sales force. 
Such a condition can be forerunner 
to disaster, because the caliber of its 
salesmen in “good” times predeter- 
mines, to a considerable degree, 
whether an organization will be able 
to survive a period of “bad” times. 
Building a sales group of high qual- 
ity is a slow process; the time to 
replace weak personnel is always now. 
Improvement is always possible; and 
management cannot afford to cease its 
endless task of rebuilding. 

What attributes should be the 
equipment of an “ideal” salesman? 

Much oratory—a good deal of 
it chaff!—has been aimed at conven- 
tion audiences in answer to that 
question. Specifications have called 
for many desirable qualifications but 
seldom those attributes which, it 
seems to me, are basic. For the agri- 
cultural chemicals field those com- 
monly called for are: a degree in one 
of the agricultural sciences, familiar- 
ity with the chemical compounds 
used in agriculture, ability to “get 
along with” people, proper mental 
attitude, psychological fitness (same 
thing?), high order of intelligence, 
pleasing approach, dominant person- 
ality, super-friendliness, spirit of help- 
fulness, wearing a “mantle of suc- 
cess,” pleasing voice tones, etc., etc. 
The list is long. Without analyzing 
them, let’s concede that all of those 
listed (and others) are desirable. 
Many of them will be inherent in any 
person who desires to engage in sales 
work. 

A convention speaker recently 
declared, as solemnly as though he 
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were uttering theological dogma, that 
the name “salesman” is a deterrent 
to successful salesmanship! To be so 
known, he said, depresses one’s ego; 
therefore that horrid appellation 
should be discarded in favor of such 
designations as field advisor, techni- 
cal advisor, liaison man, service rep- 
resentative, etc. My! My! 

The gentleman's “pitch” was not 
new, although he may have thought 
he was an apostle. About thirty- 
seven years ago, a high offcial of 
this deponent’s then corporate em- 
ployer informed the organization’s 
convention audience of 600 persons, 
assembled in the grand ballroom of 
the New York Biltmore, that its 200 
field representatives were not sales- 
men but “business ambassadors!” 
Perhaps a feeling of personal impor- 
tance and the grandeur of the sur- 
roundings had intoxicated him. At 
any rate, within a year a maelstrom 
of economic imbalances forced the 
“ambassadors” to retrogress to pave- 
ment-pounding peddlers bucking the 
ebb-tide of a depression on a straight 
commission basis! This “‘ambassador”’ 
then learned something about the art 
of “cold turkey” selling. 

A man who is averse to the title 
of salesman should be permitted to 
seek employment elsewhere. There 
is no valid reason why anyone should 
be ashamed of either the occupation 
or the name; but many persons have 
shamed both. 

What, then, are the important, 
the essential, the “‘fundamental at- 
tributes” of an ““ideal” salesman— 
qualities which will energize and ac- 
tuate his less basic but more apparent 
qualifications and indicate that he has 
—discernment and good judgment? 

There is, of course, integrity— 
the foundation of good character and 
all that that term implies: honesty, 
truthfulness, sincerity of purpose, 


etc. Moral Heit intellectual integrity 
are the twin reins of conscience— 
and conscience is the mentor of mod- 
ern business ethics. So an ideal sales- 
man must be aman of integrity. Un- 
fortunately, no aptitude test will re- 
veal it; no interview can disclose it; 
letters of reference will not declare 
its absence; only close association and 
careful observation can generate rea- 
sonable assurance that a person pos- 
sesses it. Management must evaluate 
men as best it can and take calculated 
risks, 

When a man is on your payroll, 
however, a revealing test of integrity 
in action is the extent of his loy- 
alty. An ideal salesman would be 
unfalteringly loyal to his employer, 
so long as that employer were ethical 
—and just as loyal to the interests 
of each of his employer's customers, 
actual and prospective, despite dif- 
ferences of status in the trade pat- 
tern. He would not lie about them 
to his employer, nor about his em- 
ployer’s products to them. Principle 
would be his shibboleth—not oppor- 
tunism. 

A top sales producer in any bus- 
iness must be equipped with a self- 
starter. By that term I mean the 
mental mechanism called ambition and 
resourcefulness and the will to ever 
seek new sources of business while 
never neglecting the sources which 
have been established within his pre- 
scribed area of operation. To employ 
men so equipped is somewhat difh- 
cult, not because such persons are 
rare, but because many of the self- 
starters are unwilling to work for 
others. 

To control and guide the power 
unleashed by his self-starter, our ideal 
salesman must also be equipped with 
an effective self-starting mechanism: 
the intelligence and the willingness 
to plan in advance what in the nature 
of things must be more or less con- 
tinuous routine effort—and somehow 
to follow through on his plans de- 
spite annoying interruptions and dis- 
tractions. Guidance of the daily pere- 
grinations of salesmen is not a func- 
tion of sales management. 

No applicant should remain long 
in your office if you do not quickly 

(Continued on Page 149} 
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It’s a fact Insects are not resistant to Pyrethrum 
PYRETHRUM (PY.R.), harmless to human and animal life, is 
Unsurpassed in Quick Knock-Down 
Economy in Concentration With Synergists 


Rapid Dispersal High Penetration 
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= Ship’s Holds << =: Granaries and Flour Mills 


Always insist upon Pyrethrum (P.Y.R.) Base Insecticides 


“Have you seen Pyrethrum Facts for 1957?” 
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TO: AFRICAN PYRETHRUM DEVELOPMENT, INC. 1 
65 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me__copies of free booklet, Pyrethrum Facts. 


NAME 
NO. ST, 
CY ee eae 
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phate fixation and phosphate 
availability have never been so 
widely discussed as at the present 
time. Absorption of applied phos- 
phate by crops is governed by numer- 
ous soil and chemical factors, such 
as pH, water solubility, associated 
chemical salts, particle size and place- 
ment. Water solubility of a phos- 
phate as determined by the chemical 
laboratory operator is not necessarily 
the same as that occurring in a liv- 
ing soil. On acid soils, water solu- 
bility is less important than on alka- 
line soils. Lately, interest in other 
types of phosphate than the super- 
phosphates has been aroused in this 
country and abroad by comparative 
studies reported by official agencies. 
The following discussion of dicalcium 
phosphate, one of the available but 
not water soluble types of phosphate, 
seems of timely interest. 
Dicalciumphosphate has been 
marketed in some European coun- 
tries for many years, where it is rated 
as equally efficient with normal su- 
perphosphate and priced accordingly. 
Rothamsted Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in England has sum- 
marized British experience with this 


fae general problems of phos- 


_ phosphate: if anything, it is better 


than normal super for potatoes on 
soils more acid than pH 5.5; about 
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75% as efficient on less-acid soils and 
90% as efficient in Switzerland on 
these same less-acid soils. Generally, 
the British consider dicalcium as being 
about 75% as efficient as normal su- 
perphosphate. 

Dutch experience is this: it is 
of about the same efficiency as nor- 
mal super. Ordinarily the dicalcium- 
phosphate made in Europe by acidu- 
lating phosphate rock with hydro- 
chloric acid is a fine, dusty material 
difficult to handle and spread, and is 
a good deal less effective when it is 
granulated. 


ee 
4 
periment Stations is shown in Table I 
on page 58. 

Using actual yields from con- 
centrated (mono-calcium phosphate) 
as a 100 per cent basis, the data show 
that dicalcium was 94 to 106 per cent 
as effective, whereas tricalcium was 
83 to 97 per cent as effective on the 
various test crops. In Virginia and 
Kentucky, the experiments were con- 
ducted on limed land. Wheat gave 
the lowest response to tricalcium phos- 
phate of any of the crops tested. 
Maine, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
used potatoes as the test crops. Di- 
calciumphosphate was found practi- 
cally as effective as concentrated su- 
per. Soil reaction ranged from pH 
P22) 40,9 Ge 

Iowa field tests reported in 1949 
used oats as the test crop. A sig- 
nificant response to phosphorus was 
obtained on Webster silty loam, pH 
6.0, and on this soil dicalcium was 
equal to normal superphosphate. 

The North Carolina A. E. Sta- 
tion found no difference in yields of 
seed cotton produced by dicalcium ° 
and normal super and the radiophos- 
phorus technic disclosed a much lower 
intake of phosphorus from dicalctum 
than from the super. 

Investigators in Rhode Island 
testing phosphate response over a pe- 
riod of 6 years concluded that di- 
calctumphosphate gave about the 
same plant growth as super. An aw 
erage of 5 hay crops revealed slightly 
more hay produced by dicalcium than 


Research on use of various phosphates as 


fertilizers indicates dicalcium may prove sat- 


isfactory for building and maintaining phos- 


phatic reserves on all soils except calcareous. 


In the United States, Dr. H. T. 
Rogers, of Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, has summarized do- 
méstic research on this phosphate: it 
is as effective as super on acid and 
weakly acid soils, but definitely less 
effective than silicophosphate on cal- 
careous soils. “A summary- of the-field 
tests conducted by the Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Agricultural Ex- 


super on limed or unlimed soil, and 
the same for potatoes grown one sea- 
son only. 

In Illinois, mono-, di-, and tri- 
calcium phosphates applied at an an- 
nual rate of 23 Ibs. P,O; per acre 
were all equally effective on wheat. 

The U.S.D.A. Bureau_ofPlant 
Industry, using pot experiments. 
found that dicalcium phosphate was 
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slightly more effective than super, 
which in turn was usually more ef- 
fective than monocalcium. 

Results obtained by the Mon- 
tana A. E. Station showed that mono- 
calcium produced lower yields than 


did the concentrated, and dicalcium 


was inferior to both the monocalcium 
and concentrated. Crops grown: al- 
falfa, oats, wheat. 

The Colorado A. E. Station 
using field tests with irrigated soils 
of the West found that where super 
and calcium metaphosphate increased 
sugar beets significantly, dicalcium- 
phosphate produced an insignificantly 
small increase. Dicalciumphosphate 
delivered less phosphate to all crops 
grown than did superphosphate. 

General absorption data obtained 
through the radioactive tracer technic 
at different stations have permitted 
soil scientists to rate phosphorus car- 
riers as follows: 

Superphosphate = 
phosphate > 

Calcium metaphosphate > di- 


ammonium 


* calcium phosphate > 


Tricalcium phosphate 

Dr. Roger has observed: Marked 
differences in the availability of 
superphosphate and dicalcium phos- 
phate as expressed in the percentage 
of fertilizer phosphorus absorbed by 
plants have not been reflected in crop 
yields. 


Particle Size 

Granulation introduces 
problems in mixtures containing 
water-insoluble phosphates. It is pos- 
sible, according to British scientists, 
that some of the agricultural value of 
dicalctum may be lost when it is 
granulated. The optimum size has 
not yet been ascertained. Dr. G. W. 
Cooke of Rothamsted suggests that 
the agricultural superiority of fine 
powders and the superiority of coarse 
granules for handling and distribu- 
tion may be reconciled by making 
granules which break up rapidly when 
in contact with soil moisture. Dical- 
cium phosphate is soluble in neutral 
and alkaline ammonium citrate solu- 
tions. In France much of the product 
is used for producing compound fer- 
tilizers. In Holland and Belgium, 
small tonnages are now used for di- 


new 
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rect application (on a calm day!). 
Some “nitro-phosphates” have been 
made by mixing dicalcium and ammo- 
nium nitrate. 


Types of Dicalcium 
Two types exist: (CHPO, 

2 H,O), the dihydrate and 
(CHPO,), the anhydrous, and both 
may be used as fertilizer. The anhy- 
drous type is associated with nitro- 
phosphates which have been pro- 
cessed at high temperatures. It is be- 


lieved most of the field tests reported ° 


in the literature have been made with 
the dihydrate form. Results from 
field tests made with the dihydrate 
form should not be accepted as valid 
for the anhydrous form. Jolibois in 
France has shown that hydrated di- 
calcium and monocalcium gave al- 
most identical yields of cereals in pot 
experiments using both acid and cal- 
careous soils. Anhydrous dicalcium 
was inferior to the hydrated form on 
calcareous soil the first year, but su- 
perior in the second year. The dif- 
ference between anhydrous dicalcium 
and monocalcium on acid soil was 
slight. 


Granular Blends 

Dicalcium as produced in Eu- 
rope with hydrochloric acid is, as 
previously noted, finely powdered and 
hard to apply uniformly on windy 
days. Dr. G. W. Cooke has sug- 


gested making a granular compound 


fertilizer by mixing dicalcium with 
ammonium nitrate. (Perhaps a gran- 
ular product might be made by mix- 
ing hydrated dicalcium with urea. 


Valuation of Dicalcium 


Field tests should be used to cor- - 


relate the agricultural value of any 
new dicalcium phosphate. The late 
Dr. E. M. Crowther of Rothamsted 
cited a nitrophosphate having only 
89% of its phosphorus soluble in 
2% citric acid, which gave consist- 
ently higher crop yields than two 
other nitrophosphates having 100% 
and 96% citric acid solubilities, re- 
spectively. He went on to emphasize 
the need for more laboratory and field 
investigations on the form of the 
crystals, the physical condition of the 
granules and the other salts present 
before relying too much on labora- 
tory methods to evaluate the prod- 
ucts. He concluded that Great Brit- 
ain should continue to use the water 
solubility test on phosphate for most 
classes of soil. Although the Con- 
tinental view is that agricultural 
tests on powdered dicalcium phos- 
phate dihydrate can be used as evi- 
dence of the value of granulated 
compound fertilizers containing an- 
hydrous dicalcium, the experience in 
Britain does not confirm this view. 

Dicalcium may prove satisfac 
tory for building and maintaining 
phosphatic reserves on all soils ex- 
cept calcareous. K* 


TABLE 1. 
Efficiency of Mono-, Di-, and Tricalcium Phosphates as Measured by Crop 
Yields in Alabama, Kentucky and Virginia * 


Relative Yields 


a ——$— 


State Crop No. of Lbs. of 
location P2Os per 
year acre 
tests applied 
Alabama Cotton 358 60 
Kentucky Corn 80 15 
Kentucky Wheat 74 40 
Kentucky Hay 61 0 
Virginia - Corn 48 36 
Virginia Wheat 29 36 
Virginia Red Clover 15 25 
Virginia Alfalfa 12 71 
Virginia Pasture 29 48 


Total 712 


Av. Yield di-cal- tri-cal- 
per acre No. cium cium 
with concen- phos- phos- phos- 
trated super phorus phate phate 
956 lbs. 76 102 97 
38 bu. 71 95 91 
21 bu. 38 100 = 83 
3877 lbs. 69 98 97 
55 bu. 84 99 95 
21 bu. 72 94 89 
2740 Ibs. 72 96 90 
5208 lbs. 74 96 95 
4806 lbs. 79 100 90 
Weighted averages 100 84 


* Prepared by H. T. Rogers, Alabama A.E.S. 
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Nifrogen Division Advertising Helps Sell 


The poster pictured below is the 
opening gun in the big, powerful 1957-58 
advertising campaign now being con- 
ducted by Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical, to help you sell mixed ferti- 
lizers. Big posters similar to this in full 
color are now appearing on hundreds of 
billboards in leading farming areas. 

These posters urge farmers to buy their 
plant foods in the form of mixed ferti- 
lizers. THE BEST FERTILIZERS ARE 
MIXED FERTILIZERS is the theme of 
this campaign. 

Mixed fertilizers offer many advan- 
tages to the farmer. They save time, 
labor and money and pay big profits on 
the investment. They overcome the dif- 
ficulty of using separate materials and 


lessen the hazard of mis-use. Mixed fer- 
tilizers are practical interpretations of of- 
ficial recommendations. The right mixed 
fertilizer is like a professional prescrip- 
tion to fit the exact needs of the crop 
and the soil. 

Mixed fertilizers are manufactured in 
many different analyses and combina- 
tions of major plant foods plus secondary 
plant foods and minor elements. Various 
carriers of plant foods are used to adapt 
fertilizers to particular needs. All of this 
represents an enormous savings to the 
farmer in work, worry and expense. 

Mixed fertilizers are farm efficiency in 
a bag. They help the farmer to make one 
acre do the work of two or more. They 
enable him to do the entire job of plant 


feeding with one trip across his field. 
Supplemental individual plant foods are 
needed under certain conditions but for 
most crops and soils the best fertilizers 
are mixed fertilizers. 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 
produces and sells nitrogen. But Nitro- 
gen Division has always aggressively 
supported the importance of using nitro- 
gen in a balanced fertilizer program. We 
will keep you posted on our continuing 
efforts to help you sell mixed fertilizers 
as this campaign unfolds. In the mean- 
time, we will appreciate your comments 
and suggestions. Just write: Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


"NITROGEN DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL - SUPPLIERS OF NITROGEN TO THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Full-color Betiiuolons of this billboard in small size (30 inches long) are available for use as wall posters or window streamers by you and ges 
dealers, without charge or obligation. Just request quantity you desire from Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, 
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A recent survey indicates that home 
owners—27 million of them—now buy 
about one 80-pound bag of fertilizer per 
family per year, out of an annual $30 
expenditure for lawn and garden sup- 
plies. And their tendency is to use more 
—when they can get a mixed plant food 
that is easy to apply, and one that makes 
grass and gardens thrive through the 
year on only one or two applications. 
Early fall, the time for lawn fertiliza- 
tion, represents an important part of this 
growing market. It will pay you to get 
your share of these sales. You can do it 
with mixed fertilizers containing endur- 
ing nitrogen. One bag of fertilizer per 
customer looks like a small sale. If your 
farm customers each use just one extra 
bag of fertilizer, you can hardly notice 
the difference. If the home owners in 
your market area each use an extra bag 
of fertilizer, the market is doubled! 
Each year more and more home own- 
ers are trying to improve their lawns 
with fertilizer. They may not produce 
the “show place” of the neighborhood, 
but they do want their lawn to “look 


TONNAGE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


27 MILLION! 
FALL 
CUSTOMERS © 


Get Your Share of this Big Market with 
Fertilizers Containing N-dure® Solution 


nice.” The fertilizer you sell them can do 
this job easily, when you make mixed 
fertilizer containing enduring nitrogen. 

Home owners want good grass but 
they won't bother to fertilize turf every 
few weeks, as golf greenskeepers used to 
do. But give them mixed fertilizers with 
enduring nitrogen—fertilizer to spread 
only twice a year—and they will buy it 
and spread it. 

As you know, specialty fertilizers con- 
taining enduring nitrogen are making a 
big hit with nurserymen, golf clubs, 
groundskeepers and other large-scale 
growers of turf and ornamental plants. 
But the biggest market of all is the home 
lawn owner. For all these markets, you 
have a new, easy way to make mixed 
fertilizers with enduring nitrogen. 


Use N-dure Solution 


Use N-dure urea-formaldehyde solu- 
tion and urea in your regular fertilizer- 
mixing operation. This combination 
enables you to produce good-condition 
mixed goods in which the nitrogen as 
well as the phosphate and potash will 
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feed lawns and plants steadily for months 
after a single application. 

N-dure enables you to make semi- 
granular, non-segregating, non-burning 
mixed fertilizers with your present equip- 
ment. Nitrogen Division research has 
shown the way. By using N-dure solu- 
tion and urea, you produce ureaform 
nitrogen during the process of manufac- 
turing a chemically-controlled mixed fer- 
tilizer. And you produce this lasting, 
good-condition product at low cost. 

Fall is the ideal time to fertilize turf 
and other ornamentals. The growers of 
turf grass want fertilizer that they need 
to apply only once or twice a year. They 
want fertilizer that doesn’t burn plants, 
that doesn’t leach, and that spreads easily 
without lumps and without dust. You 
can make it with your standard ammon- 
iating apparatus, in a wide variety of 
plant food ratios. Now is the time to 
produce for this profitable fall market! 

For full information on how N-dure 
can help you make money, write to’ 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. | 
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IT PAYS TO CHECK YOUR PLANT OPERATION TO 


Cut Costs and Improve Output 
CALL NITROGEN DIVISION TECHNICAL SERVICE! 


Before you settle on your manufac- 
turing procedures for the coming season, 
it will pay you to double check every 
method, material and piece of equip- 
ment in your plant. 

Experience shows that profits often 
depend on giving careful attention to 
obvious details as well as the more 
complex and challenging manufacturing 
problems. Fertilizer men at a recent meet- 
ing were amazed when a badly-corroded 
mixer pipe, brought in from a plant oper- 
ated by a member of the group, was dis- 
played to them. The pipe had been used 
for introducing solutions into a batch 
mixer. It was so worn that a number of 
holes had merged and become a wide- 
open slot that wasted materials and built 
up hot spots in the mix. A subsequent 
check at plants represented by men at 
the meeting showed several more badly 
corroded pipes in use. 


90% of Calls are Helpful 


It doesn’t take a call from a Nitrogen 
Division technical service man to find so 
obvious and simple an operational fault. 
But nine times out of ten, a technical 
service call does provide some definite 
improvement—like cutting costs, turning 
out a higher-quality product, or chang- 
ing materials to speed and better a mix- 
ing operation. 

One of the best ways to pare down 
costs is to use the nitrogen solutions and 
other ingredients that are specifically 
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adapted to the fertilizers you produce. 
For example, during one service call that 
involved checking mixing operations, a 
manufacturer found he could double his 
ammoniation rate. Use of a greater 
amount of the proper nitrogen solution 
was required, and this greatly reduced 
the cost of nitrogen in the fertilizer. 

In another situation, Nitrogen Divi- 
sion technical service helped cut down 
fumes produced in making a pulverized 
fertilizer, without reducing use of a vola- 
tile solution. Here again, the process was 
adapted to utilize more of the solution 
and turn out a better-conditioned prod- 
uct with a lower total cost of meeting 
nitrogen guarantee. 

Nitrogen Division does more than pro- 
vide the largest complete line of straight 
nitrogen carriers, including solutions, 
anhydrous ammonia and dry nitrogen 
carriers. The organization’s hundreds of 
research and technical men supply a 
complete working knowledge of best pro- 
cedures for formulating pulverized or 
granular goods in all kinds of equipment. 
They are continuing to develop new ma- 
terials for improving mixed-goods man- 
ufacture. Granular fertilizer manufacture 
is relatively new, but Nitrogen Division 
already has a background of 20 years of 
intensive experience in providing nitro- 
gen materials that simplify production of 
high-quality granular fertilizers. 

Along with the newest materials and 
methods, Nitrogen Division continues to 
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Proper selection of the correct nitrogen solution can increase your profits 


adapt proved procedures and operating 
techniques to save on raw material costs, 
and to improve fertilizer condition. 
Whether your plant is small or large, 
whether you use continuous or rotary 
mixers—or older equipment, Nitrogen 
Division materials and methods are de- 
veloped to help you make greater sales 
and more profits. 

Ask the Nitrogen Division technical 
man to assist you in making a thorough 
survey of your equipment, your methods 
of ammoniation and your use of mate- 
rials. This is a sure way to save on basic 
operating costs. For skilled, prompt tech- 
nical service, free to customers, contact 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Farm Fertilizer 
Survey Results 


A new and intensive survey to deter- 
mine motivations that influence farmers’ 
fertilizer buying habits has been recently 
completed by an independent research 
organization employed by Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, and results 
are now being compiled. 

Based on a major series of scientific- 
ally-designed personal interviews con- 
ducted on farms during the present 
growing season, the “depth study” is 
expected to reveal significant new in- 
formation never before available to the 
fertilizer industry. 

The survey was constructed to pro- 
duce an analysis of the many motives 
and factors that affect a farmer’s deci- 
sions to buy fertilizers. Statistical data 
on what growers now buy compared to 
purchases in previous years is also being 
tabulated. 

Considerable new information is ex- 
pected to emerge from the survey con- 
cerning agricultural areas where ferti- 
lizers are used and how they are applied. 
Other results will correlate farm size and 
crop patterns with the kinds of plant 
food purchased. 

Watch for further information about 
results of this important fertilizer survey 
in future issues of ARCADIAN® News. 


There are many reasons why it pays you to deal _ 


with Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical. You are served 


by America’s leading producer of the most complete line 


of nitrogen products. You benefit from millions of tons 
of nitrogen experience and the enterprising research that 
originated and developed nitrogen solutions for the fer- 


tilizer industry. You are assured of dependable supplies | 


from three huge plants at Hopewell, Ironton, and 


A\ Arcadian 
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transportation facilities and equipment. You 
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Omaha. Your nitrogen is delivered to you by the best 
cal assistance and formulation advice from the largest 
and most efficient staff of nitrogen experts. Your sales are 
supported by the most powerful advertising campaign 
ever conducted to sell fertilizers. Nitrogen Division is 
your headquarters for NITROGEN plus sERVICE. Look over 
the big line and contact one of the 14 offices listed below. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
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Other ARCADIAN? Nitrogen Products: UREA 45 - A-N-L’ Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Ammonium Nitrate - American Nitrate of Soda - Sulphate of Ammonia 


NITROG EN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation #)jj\|/1" 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y., Phone: Hanover 2-7300 
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Spotted Alfalfa Aphid Control 


Thimet in granulated form and as 
a seed treament was studied to deter- 
mine its effect upon stands of alfalfa 
and populations of the spotted alfalfa 
aphid, Pterocallidium sp. Bayer com- 
pounds 19639 and 23129 as granulat- 
ed materials were similarly tested. 

Different alfalfa varieties were 
studied to determine whether the 
tolerance exhibited by mature plants 
was expressed in the seedling stage. 

From the data obtained, it is evi- 
dent that Thimet as a seed treatment, 
or as granulated material, and Bayer 
23129 in granulated form are rela- 
tively ineffective in preventing spotted 
alfalfa aphid injury to seedling alfal- 
fa. Bayer 19639 shows definite prom- 
ise of protecting fall stands of seed- 
ling alfalfa for at least 6 weeks after 
planting. 

Several varieties of alfalfa had 
less aphids and produced more vege- 
tative growth than the standard, New 
Mexico Common. A new synthetic 
variety, New Mexico 16, and Lahon- 
tan performed best in this regard and 
were significantly better than New 
Mexico Common. 

R. C. Dobson and S. G. Watts, 
Econ. Ent. 50; No. 2, 132-135, 19577. 
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Test Mylone For Young Trees 


Seventy forest tree nurseries 
across the country are testing Crag 
Mylone for control of weeds, nema- 
todes, and soil fungi in forest tree 
seed beds, according to the Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., Division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 

The testing program is designed 
to obtain further data and to ac- 
quaint forest tree nurseries with the 
~ new product. The company feels that 
seed bed treatment with Mylone will 
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be an important means of helping 
nurserymen meet the current heavy 
demand for more young forest trees. 


Cherry Disease Control 
Grower results in Michigan in- 


dicate that a combination of two fun- 
gicides in a spray mixture gives out- 
standing control of cherry diseases, 
according to the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York. 

The fungicides are glyodin and 
ferbam. Glyodin controls the cherry 
leaf spot and ferbam provides pro- 
tection against fruit rots. Also, gly- 


odin has exceptional ability to stick 


to foliage and fruit through rainy 
periods, which increases overall ef- 
fectiveness of the two chemicals in a 
Spray mixture. 

. 


Penco Data Sheet 
The Pennsalt of Washington Di- 


vision of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., has issued Technical 
Bulletin No. P-2002 which deals with 
“Penco” sodium pentachlorophenate 
technical, a pre-emergence weed kill- 
er, soil sterilant, and algacide. 

The bulletin lists the types and 
composition, properties, packages, 
formulating data, and recommended 
uses for the product. “Penco” is the 
sodium salt of the chlorinated pheno- 
lic compound, pentachlorophenol. It 
is toxic to micro-organisms and, there- 
fore, protects materials against de- 
composition due to microbiological at- 
tack. It is recommended for use 
against a wide range of troublesome 
micro-organisms such as fungi, bac- 
teria, algae, and certain insects, in- 
cluding termites. It is also useful as 
a herbicide. 


Super Po: on Potatoes 

In sixteen field experiments on 
the potato crop in southeastern Scot- 
land, using different rates of super- 
phosphate, little or no response in 
total yield was recorded, except on 
four soils containing very little avail- 


able phosphate. Several of the ex- 
perimental crops were riddled and 
the yields of ware, seed, and chats 
recorded. On soils containing easily 
soluble phosphate at a level higher 
than 12 mg per 100 g. of soil, the 
yields of ware and seed potatoes were 
not appreciably raised by increased 
levels of applied phosphate. In the 
low phosphate soils, the maximum 
yields of ware and seed were reached 
at dressings of 5 and 10 cwt of super 
phosphate, respectively. The optimum 
rate of superphosphate was approx- 
imately 5.0 cwt per acre for the low 
phosphate soils, and 1.5 cwt for soils 
with higher available phosphate. K. 
Simpson, Jour. of Science of Food 
and Agriculture 9, No. 5, 297 (1957). 


Chrysene In Soil 

Investigating the composition of 
the organic fraction of topsoil, organic 
solvent extracts which contained in- 
tensely fluorescing substances were 
observed. To ascertain the relative 
concentration of these fluorescing sub- 
stances in various soils, a method of 
analysis was devised based on absorp- 
tion chromatographic purification of 
their benzene extracts to free them 
from dark colored interfering matter. 
The intensity of fluorescence could 
then be determined before an ultra- 
violet source by comparison with a 
“standard” soil preparation. By 
means of this method the soil richest 
in fluorescence contents was selected 
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Need '/2 to 44 Micron Particles? 
igh, 


PRODUCTION 
MODEL (15 IN. 
CHAMBER) 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


Flow diagram of Sturtevant designed micronizing sys- 
tem using compressed air. Steam also may be used. 


Particles Grind Each Other, Classifying 


Sturtevant Micronizers* Reduce, 


+ 


FEEDER 
FEED INJECTION AIR FEEDER 


GRINDING 


ENERGY AIR STURTEVANT 


MICRONIZER 


AIR 
RECEIVER 


AFTER COOLER 


i 


y 
PRIMARY PRODUCT 
COLLECTOR 


is Simultaneous; No Attritional Heat 


Gne operation. Sturtevant Micronizers 
grind and classify in a single fluid-jet 
chamber — provide fines in range from 
¥Y2 to 44 microns to meet today’s increased 
product fineness requirements. Because of 
impact action and cool atmosphere, even 
heat-sensitive materials can be handled. 


No moving parts. Particles in high speed 
rotation, propelled by compressed air or 
steam entering shallow grinding chamber 
at angles to periphery grind each other 
by violent impact. Design provides for 
instant accessibility, easy cleaning. 

Simultaneous classification. Centrifugal 
force keeps over-size materials in the 
grinding zone, cyclone action in central 


section of chamber classifies and collects 
fines for bagging. Rate of feed and pres- 
sure control particle size of fines. 

Can combine other processes. Sturtevant 
Micronizers can be adapted for coating 
one material with another and for effect- 
ing chemical reactions and changes in 
physical characteristics, while in process 
of reducing solids to micron size. 

Eight models available. Grinding chambers 
are in eight sizes, ranging from 2 in. 
diameter laboratory model (% to 1 lb. 
per hr. capacity) to large 36 in. diameter 
production model (500 to 4000 Ibs. per 
hr. capacity). Send today for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


CAN TEST OR CONTRACT MICRONIZING HELP YOU? 


Somme EXHAUST AIR 


DUST COLLECTOR 


TURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 
CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * SEPARATORS * BLENDERS * CONVEYORS * ELEVATORS 


@ REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF STURTEVANT MILL CO. 
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Laboratory test-micronizing of your own material, 
or production micronizing on contract basis, are 
part of Sturtevant service. See for yourself the 


improvement ultra-fine grinding can contribute to 
your product. Or, if you have limited require- 
ments for ultra-fine grinding, Sturtevant’s contract 
micronizing service. may be the economical 
answer. Write for full details. 


123 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


“a classify in one operation — 
make 325 mesh obsolete 


! 


LOWER MICRON MATERIALS 
SET NEW STANDARDS 
IN THESE FIELDS: 


Pharmaceuticals 


Pigments (natural and 
synthetic) 


Copper compounds 
Filler materials 
Aluminum compounds 
Resins 
Flour 
Sugar 
Calcium compounds 
Heat sensitive materials 
Magnesium compounds 
Zinc compounds 
Waxes and fatty acids 


Fungicides and 
insecticides 


Fluid-Jet Systems 
For Special Needs 


‘A 30 in. Sturtevant Micronizer 


is reducing titanium dioxide to 
particle size under 1 micron at a 
feed rate of 2250 Ibs. per hr. For 
another firm, a 24 in. model 
grinds 50% DDT to 3.5 average 
microns at a solid feed rate of 
1200 to 1400 Ibs. per hr. A 
pharmaceutical house is using an 
8 in. model to produce procaine- 
penicillin fines in the 5 to 20 
micron range. Iron oxide pig- 
ment is being reduced by a 30 in. 
Micronizer to 2 to 3 average 
microns at rates of 1000 Ibs. per 
hr. Sturtevant Engineers will help 
you plan a Fluid-Jet system for 
your ultra-fine grinding and classi- 
fying requirements. Write today. 
a | 
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from some 70 samples for isolating, 
on a preparative scale, the substances 
responsible for the observed fluores- 
cence phenomena. In principle, the 
benzene extract of the soil was re- 
peatedly chromatographed on activat- 
ed alumina for resolution into its 
components. Fractional crystallization 
led eventually to pure substances. 

It appeared to be significant to 
establish whether these substances are 
formed exclusively during natural de- 
cay or also in the course of artificial 
decomposition of organic matter. They 
could not be detected in samples of 
peat. Benzene extracts of pit-coal, 
however, show chromatographic col- 
umn pictures and fluorescence phen- 
omena like humus soils. A particular- 
ly rich source was found in wood-tar, 
and its chromatogram pictures could 
hardly be distinguished from those of 
soil extracts except for the much 
greater concentration of fluorescing 
compounds. Wood-tar was, there- 
fore, chosen for the isolation of the 
questionable substances, following the 


procedure for soil. From the sub- 
stances isolated, only one was identi- 
cal with one of those separated from 
earth extracts—chrysene. 

Following isolation, the distilla- 
tion residues of the fractions were 
subjected to fractionated crystalliza- 
tion and recrystallizations. From a 
sample of garden soil extract, blue 
fluorescencing bottom-zone yielded 55 
mg. of colorless crystals melting at 
251°, which were identified with 
chrysene on the basis of absorption 
spectrum and mixed melting point 
which was not depressed with pure 
chrysene. 

In the case of wood tar, isola- 
tions yielded chrysene, a yellow fluor- 
escing substance melting at 210° and 
of a molecular weight of 230 (cam- 
phor), and 20 mg. of green fluoresc- 
ing substance melting at 315° and of 
a molecular weight of 417. A few 
mg. of red-colored crystals melting 
at 213° were furthermore isolated. 


W. Kern, Helv. Chim. Acts XXX, 


Study of Effects of Insecticides on Flavor 


ESULTS of a study of the effects 
R of insecticides on the flavor of 
vegetables sold on the fresh market 
are briefly summarized in the latest 
annual report of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Madi- 
son, Wis. Tests were run for 3% 
years with 200 test tasters giving 
their opinions on flavor of raw and 
cooked vegetables after treatment with 
various insecticides. Similar flavor 
studies were also made with canned 
vegetables. 

Chlordane, heptachlor and diel- 
drin—either as soil or foliage treat- 
ments — produced no undesirable 
changes in the vegetables tested, says 
the report. Neither did soil applica- 
tions of aldrin and foliage applica- 
tions of endrin. 

Continuing, the report warns: 
“Don’t use aldrin foliage applications 
on rutabagas and cabbage or endrin 
soil applications on rutabagas. Lin- 
dane soil applications for radishes is 
a poor idea and lindane soil applica- 
tion should not be used on onions, 
‘potatoes, radishes or cucumber. Tox- 
aphene harms the flavor of onions 
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and a soil application of toxaphene 
is not good for rutabagas.” 

Rutabagas were the most sensi- 
tive of the vegetables tested. They 
tasted worse, said the report, after 
treatment with soil applications of 
toxaphene and endrin but better with 
soil applications of aldrin, dieldrin 
and lindane. The tasters noticed a 
different flavor after foliage applica- 
tion of endrin and lindane but could 
not agree on whether this change was 
good or bad. 

Cooked onions had off flavors 
after soil and foliage applications of 
lindane, but taste of cooked onions 
seemed improved by foilage applica- 
tions of chlordane. Chlordane as a 
foliage treatment improved the flavor 
of raw carrots, and cooked carrots got 
a better flavor from a soil treatment 
of toxaphene. A foliage application 
of aldrin gave an off flavor to cab- 
bage. 

All in all, it was agreed, the situ- 
ation with fresh vegetables is better 
than with canned ones. The. taste 
tests indicated that no insecticide or 
type of treatment seemed to affect the 


flavor of canned snap beans. There . 


a 

\ 
was not much trouble with canned 
carrots, onions and potatoes, but lin- 
dane in the soil gave a poorer flavor 
to all these three canned vegetables. 
Foliage applications of lindane made 
canned potatoes taste different. Chlor- 
dane foliage sprays gave an off flavor 
to canned onions and a chlordane soil 
treatment changed canned potato 
flavor. 

Canned squash was affected un- 
favorably by soil applications of di- 
eldrin and endrin and by foliage ap- 
plications of endrin and lindane. 
Pumpkins, sauerkraut and beets were 
the most sensitive of the canning crops 
tested. 

Toxaphene soil or foliage treat- 
ments were the only ones tested that 
had no effect on any of the canned 
vegetables. Some insecticides changed 
the color of the product. Endrin, for 
instance, changed beets from bright 
red to a deep red-black. A chart is 
included in the report specifying what 
insecticides should not be used on nine 
named canning crops. 

“Growers definitely should not 
use an insecticide on their crops if it 
is likely to cause an off flavor,” says 
the report. “This may cause some dif- 
ficulties in insect control but the final 
result will be higher quality products 
for the American consumer.” 


Tobacco Flea Beetle Control 
The tobacco flea beetle is an im- 


portant pest of flue-cured tobacco in 
Virginia. The beetles are most de- 
structive on newly set tobacco two 
or three weeks following transplant- 
ing and on mature tobacco after har- 
vesting operations have begun. 
Tests were conducted in 1956 at 
the Tobacco Research Station, Chat- 
ham, Va., with organic insecticides 
applied as treatments in the plant- 
bed and to untreated plants in the 
field. In these tests, two evaluation 
experiments were undertaken in 
which both dusts and sprays were 
used in treating plants in the plant 
bed prior to pulling them for trans- 
planting in the field. Also, two ex- 
periments were conducted with sprays 
applied to control the insect on un- 
treated infested tobacco which had 
been set in the field for a period of 
approximately two weeks. 
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The purpose of the experiments 
was to compare the currently recom- 
mended insecticide DDT with other 
promising insecticides. 

Under the conditions of a moder- 
ately heavy infestation of the tobacco 
flea beetle, DDT, dieldrin, and aldrin 
wettable powders gave excellent con- 
trol when applied as sprays in the 
' plantbed prior to pulling the plants 
for transplanting. Experimental In- 
secticide 7744 (N-methyl-l-naphthy] 
carbamate) was slightly inferior to 
the others. Heptachlor was the least 
effective of the insecticides used as 
sprays in the plantbed. 

DDT dust gave results similaz 
to the DDT spray treatment and 
dieldrin dust gave results somewhat 
similar to the higher dosage of the 
dieldrin spray treatment. TDE and 
Experimental Insecticide 7744 dusts 
gave poor results as compared to DDT 
and dieldrin. 

Endrin, dieldrin, aldrin, DDT, 
and heptachlor wettable powders ap- 
plied as field sprays, gave excellenc 
flea beetle control one and five days 
after treatment. 
aldrin, and heptachlor, prepared from 
also gave 


Sprays of endrin, 


emulsifiable concentrates 
good control. 

Flea Beetle Control on Newly 
Set Tobacco by C. B. Dominick, 
Tobacco Research Station, Chatham, 
Va. Tobacco Science, Vol. 145, Co. 
4, July 26, 1957. Pages 144 to 145. 


Disease Resistance In Corn 

University of Wisconsin and 
Finnish research groups, working in- 
dependently, have identified a chemi- 
-cal compound common to both corn 
-and wheat plants that is partially re- 
sponsible for the resistance of both 
plants to insects and disease. 

The Wisconsin scientists found 
the compound, 6-methoxy-benzoxazo- 
linone, while working on the resist- 
ance of corn plants to the European 
corn borer, a long-term project be- 
gun in 1946. 

Finnish scientists came across this 
resistance factor while investigating 
wheat and corn diseases. They also 
found that a closely associated com- 
pound prevented the growth of a 
plant rot in rye. 
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Aquatic Insects of California, 
Edited by Robert L. Usinger. Pub- 
lished by the University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif. 576 pages, 
price $10.00, 

Prior to the publication of this 
volume, detailed information on aqu- 
atic entomology has been scattered 
through periodicals. This field manual 
and text offers the first opportunity 
for students of entomology and re- 
lated fields to become easily acquaint- 
ed with contemporary work. 

The book provides a general in- 
troduction to aquatic entomology and 
detailed treatments of the biology and 
classification of each group of aquatic 
insects. Techniques of collecting, 
mounting, and rearing aquatic insects 
are explained; commonly used tech- 
niques of the entomologist are thus 
brought to the attention of limnolog- 
ists, and standard limnological meth- 
ods are brought to the attention of 
entomologists. 

Each of the chapters on classifica- 
tion has been prepared by a leading 
authority on the group covered. The 
introduction, written from the ecolog- 
ical point of view, presents the basic 
concepts of limnology as they apply 
to insects. The various aquatic hab- 
itats of California are described and 
original classifications are proposed 
for the streams and lakes of the state. 

A feature that will facilitate the 
use of the systematic chapters is a 
glossary of technical terms. For ref- 
erence use, citations of the literature 
are given separately for each group 
of insects dealt with. 


Farmers at the Crossroads, by 
Ezra Taft Benson (as told to Carlisle 
Bargeron). Published by the Devin- 
Adair Co., New York. 107 pages, 
price $2.50. 

In this “agricultural testament” 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson discusses the present and fu- 
ture position of the American farmer 
and the farmer’s relation to the rest 
of our economy, to the federal gov- 
ernment, and to the world. 


The book exhibits an understand- 


_ ing of people and their problems that 
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is too seldom found among top-level 
administrators. Mr. Benson cites as 
his goal a continuing prosperous, ex- 
panding, and free agriculture, and 
pledges to do everything that is eco- 
nomically sound to help the rural 
people. 


CHEMICAL, HUMUS AND THE 
Sow. By D. P. Hopkins. Faber and 
Faber, London (U.K.), Revised edi- 
tion, 1957, 288 pp., 25 s. net. Re- 
viewed by Vincent Sauchelli. 

The first edition of this valuable 
book appeared in 1945. Since then 
much new information on fertilizers 
and soil fertility has been developed. 
The author presents his material in 
clear, understandable language which 
should help everyone interested in this 
subject to get a broad comprehension 
of the place of commercial fertilizers 
in crop production and in the maint- 
enance of soil fertility. Mr. Hopkins, 
the author, has had first-hand expert- 
ence as a fertilizer manufacturer. His 
sound knowledge of fertilizers stems 
from this practical experience and 
academic training. 

The first edition appeared at a 
time when the advocates of organic 
farming in Great Britain, led by Lady 
Balfour, were most aggressive and 
articulate. The case for commercial 
fertilizers has been greatly strengthen- 
ed meanwhile by field research and 
farm records. The author shows clear- 
ly that fertilizers and organic matter 
(so-called humus) complement one 
another and that both are essential to 
keep up soil fertility for profitable 
farming. Lady Balfour and her fol- 
lowers have, since 1945, lost consider 
able ground in their fight against 
mineral plant food sources. As in the 
U.S.A. and every other civilized coun- 
try, the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are demonstrating that the wise 
use of mineral fertilizers and proven 
soil improvement practices can assure 
the production of food, feed, and fiber 
in abundance. 

This new, enlarged second edi- 
tion can be recommended as one of 
the most informative books in fertil- 
izer usage. 
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FLY SPRAY 
FORMULA» 


The best fly spray for farmers is the best money-maker for you. 
When you use Crac Fly Repellent with an insecticide your formulation gets 
two major sales-building advantages, at less cost to you. 


The powerful repelling action of Crac Fly 
Repellent protects animals from annoying flies, 
gnats, and mosquitoes. Livestock graze more, 
produce more milk and meat. Farmers can see the 
difference . . . and this makes sales for you. 


Greater effectiveness of insecticides mixed 
with Crac Fly Repellent is another big sales 
advantage. Crac Fly Repellent extends and im- 
proves the insect killing action to make fly sprays 
last longer and work better. 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ARE PRODUCTS OF 


Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company 


UNION 
DIVISION OF Mey-Vetetie) = 


CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
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These two major benefits of using Crac Fly Repel- 
lent in your fly spray help produce more consistent 
performance and customer loyalty for repeat sales. 


Dairy cattle sprays containing Crac Fly Repellent, 
and insecticides, are recommended in leading dairy 
states. Such formulations pay with beef cattle, too—in 
manual sprays, foggers, treadle sprayers, and back- 
rubbers. 


“Crag” and ‘Union Carbide’”’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


see eee eee VAIL THIS COUPON NOW #28 #28 888282822 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on the formulation 
of fly sprays with CraG Fly Repellent. 


NAME a 


FIRM 


ADDRESS = 


CITY STATE 
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effective, long-lasting 
foliage pest control 


More growers than ever before are finding long-lasting dieldrin one of 
the most effective insecticides for control of destructive foliage pests. 
Dieldrin controls such pests as lygus bugs, stink bugs, armyworms, 
cabbage loopers, potato flea beetles and many others. 


Dieldrin is long lasting ... even rain and hot weather cannot 
discourage dieldrin’s staying power. Dieldrin can be applied as 
a spray or dust... any way you apply it, it’s easy to use. 


Shell Chemical Corporation provides you with the finest in 
technical service... and field representatives who work with 
growers, county agents and extension 
entomologists. To help build up your sales, 
powerful national advertising timed for 
specific application pre-sells your customers. 
Complete technical information is 
available. Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


in 
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Fertilizer Views and News 


Quality Control in the Fertilizer Industry 


LTHOUGH ésstatistical quality 
rigs has been used for many 
years by many branches of the chem- 
ical industry, it has received little at- 
tention from the fertilizer industry. 
Yet the experience accumulated by 
these other industries from the ap- 
plication of statistical methods shows 
that such methods could be of great 
benefit to the fertilizer manufacturer. 
In the daily job of controlling the 
manufacturing operations so as to as- 
sure a quality product consistent with 
economical operation statistical meth- 
‘ods are a “must.” 

It is true that the fertilizer in- 
dustry has given considerable atten- 
tion to the improvement of other 
phases of its operations, such as col- 
laborative studies for perfecting meth- 
ods of sampling and chemical analysis, 
changing over to granulation pro- 
cesses and accepting major modifica- 
tions in technology and establishing 
fellowships at universities and state 
experiment stations to assure consum~ 
er satisfaction of its products. But 
the statistical quality control tool has 
been ignored or neglected. 

Why? Perhaps the production 
staff and management have struggled 
with the statistical jargon with which 
the subject is infested and gave up 
in disgust? However, the main con- 
cepts and techniques of statistical 
quality control can be explained and 
taught in current American language 
with a minimum of new terminology. 
The ideas, not the terms nor even the 
formidable statistical computations, 
are the important heart of the subject. 
. These ideas are based upon the fol- 
lowing concepts: different kinds of 
variability in quality; failure of rou- 
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tine methods to correct causes of poor 
quality production; importance of the 
time factor; and the need for sampling 
and use of “quality scales” in getting 
corrective action. 


What is statistical quality control? 

Quality control is nothing new 
in industry. It is hard to conceive of 
a manufacturing operation without 
some check on the quality of its prod- 
uct. Statistical quality control is, 
however, relatively new. It was given 
a great boost in American industry 
during World War II through the in- 
sistence of the federal government. 
A definition of it would comprise 
these functions: 

a. to set up standards as to qual- 
ity of raw materials, materials in 
process and finished product, and 
to compare the existing quality 
with specifications; 

b. to determine the highest qual- 
ity that can be obtained under ex- 
isting conditions; and 

c. to improve both the quality 
and rate of production by modi- 
fying the process and specifica- 
tions. 

To succeed, quality control must 
have the understanding and cooper- 
ation of management and all opera- 
tion personnel down to and including 
foremen. 


Evaluating Soil Available P.O; 

E have no absolutely accur- 

ate method for evaluating the 
phosphorus in a soil that is available 
to a plant. The several methods em- 
ployed by soil scientists and plant 
physiologists are empirical. Hence, 
the results of soil tests become guides 
only to the extent permitted by cor- 


relation studies between field experi- 
ments and the results of the chemical 
tests, and these in turn apply only to 
the soil types in which the field tests 
take place. 


In the correlation studies, it is 
assumed that the extracting solutions 
of the soil test are equivalent to the 
exudates from the root, and have the 
same power of solubilizing the chem- 
ical compounds that the root exudates 
have. But we really do not know 
this. Our knowledge of what actually 
takes place at the root tip is woe- 
fully inadequate. Different investi- 
gators have speculated on the mechan- 
ism employed by plants for selectively 
absorbing nutrients. The need for 
exact, precise knowledge on this point 
is urgent. Fundamental studies on 
roots should be undertaken by plant 
physiologists who should team with 
biologists, chemists and physicists to 
explore this all-important phase of 
plant feeding. Until such precise 
knowledge is developed, the results of 
plant nutrient investigations will con- 
tinue to remain empirical. 


Scientists here and abroad are 
aware of these shortcomings. Num- 
erous studies are published annually 
on chemical and biological methods of 
evaluation of available plant nutri- 
ents. 


In a recent study* on phosphate 
nutrition, it was assumed that the 
phosphate ions, H,PO, and HPO< 
are present in the soil solution 
and pass into the plant through 
root tissues, but no measure can be 
given of the kinetics or thermody- 
namic aspects of this transfer. Be- 


*A propos des methodes chemiques d’evalua- 


tion de P, assimilable des sols. By G. 
Barbier. Bul. de Documentation. I.S.M.A. 
No. 21. May, 1957. 
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SPECIAL FROM MONSANTO INORGANIC 


One-stop source for major fertilizer nutrients 


Monsanto offers you a complete range of fertilizer materlals ready to be shipped to you promptly — usually 


Just a few hours after recelving your order 


It’s quicker, simpler and more economical to get your quality fertilizer nutrients 
from Monsanto. And it’s easier to work out your fertilizer production problems— 
our expert Technical Service Department, Research Department and Pilot Plant 
will help you. The Monsanto IBM 702 Electronic Computor will develop your formu- 
lations at high speed at no cost to you. For more information, write Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Inorganic Chemicals Division, Dept. AC-2, 710 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. In Canada: Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


Monsanto Inorganic... unfailing source of Nitrogen Solutions (Ammonia-Ammonium 
Nitrate-Urea Solutions), Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, Ammonium 
Sulfate, Sulfuric Acid and Phosphoric Acid. 


Monsanto 


® 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
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cause of differences in the results of 
the tests using the same species of 
plant, is has to be assumed that the 
identical species can effect changes 
in the soil medium in more than one 
way, depending on the nature of that 
portion of the soil with which the 
roots are in contact and on the 
amounts of energy propelling the 
movement of the phosphatic ions. 
How to determine the means by which 
to measure this thermodynamic as- 
pect remains to be solved. The use 
of radioisotopes offers a hopeful 
means to this end . 

An interesting method described 
in “Plant and Soil,” Vol. VI, 1955, 
extracts the phosphate with water in 
the presence of amberlite (a syn- 
thetic, electropositive resin). The 
resin removes the negative phosphatic 
ions as they enter into solution and 
strongly retains them. The resin is 
subsequently sieved out and its cap- 
tive phosphate is determined by chem- 
ical analysis. This method determines 
the quantity of phosphate ions which 
are in equilibrium in ‘the water solu- 
tion just as is done by the radioisotope 
tracer technique. 

Other methods used by soil 
scientists attempt to determine the 
activity or, if you will, the “pressure” 
of the phosphatic ions in the soil. 
This is associated with the quantity 
of ions present in a unit volume of 
soil and on the energy with which the 
colloidal complex of the soil holds on 
to them. The method measures the 
resultant of these two forces—the 
pressure of the ions going into solu- 
tion, and the energy with which they 
are held by the colloids—determines 
the quantity of ions available to the 
plant. This type of method is ob- 
viously the one which gives the more 
valuable information, but it is safe to 
say that a great deal more study is 
needed of a fundamental nature be- 
fore we can get a clear, precise pic- 
ture of what happens at the root tip. 


Profit Responsibility 

Ro many years the official econ- 

omists of the federal govern- 
ment have been declaring that ferti- 
lizer has been the only important 
_ item bought by farmers which has 
not been increased in price. The 
cost of feed, seed, implements, hired 
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hands and other purchased items have 
been climbing steadily since the late 
1930's; the average price per ton of 
fertilizer alone has shown the least 
hike in average prices, increasing less 


‘than 10% since 1939. Many in the 


fertilizer industry point with pride 
to this economic fact. But, should 
they? 

Is it economically sound to hold 
back on legitimate increases, to keep 
net profit down to a point which 
hurts, and badly, as will be shown, 
in order to be able to boast to farm- 
ers how well you serve them? Is 
the fertilizer industry record on this 
score something to point to with pride 
or one that needs deep searching of 
the business soul (if there is such 
a thing) to prove justification? 

What is the realistic view? 

Since the late 30’s fertilizer con- 
sumption has increased enormously, 
almost threefold, and farmers gener- 
ally have increased their earnings and 
savings. Today’s farmer receives more 
than 214 times as much for his prod- 
ucts as he did in 1939. Many new 
fertilizer manufacturing plants have 
been installed at great expense, es- 
pecially throughout the Middle West 
and Far West. Fertilizer is one of 


the most basic of all commodities: 


as basic as food itself. The industry 
serves this most fundamental need 
of the country. It should be, there- 
fore, a stable business and one of the 
most profitable in the country. Yet, 
what is the actual situation? 

Declining profit margins are 
plaguing the industry, weakening it 
and impeding its normal development. 
The fertilizer manufacturer's own 
costs of operation have mounted 
steadily: higher manufacturing costs, 
freight rate increases, higher wage 
rates, the increased cost of selling 
and distribution, demands for special 
services such as free soil testing, fer- 
tilizer demonstrations, etc. And when 
selling prices are not advanced, 
higher costs inevitably mean lower 
profit margins. 

Like every other industry, the 
fertilizer industry has an obligation 
to itself and to its customers to keep 
operations on a profitable level, so it 
will have the capital to finance re- 
search to develop improved fertilizers 


~ 


and educator programs among its 


customers so they will be familiar at 
first hand with the benefits that intel- 
ligent use of fertilizers can bring 
them. Profit, after all, is the first 
responsibility of management. 

The fertilizer business is in no 
way different from other businesses. 
The same yardsticks are used by in- 
vestors or money-lenders to measure 
what the return on capital will be. 
This is fundamental in a system of 
free enterprise. However, the means 
employed to achieve the factor of re- 
turn on capital is the measure of the 
company’s status. Percent return on 
capital employed, say the account- 
ants, is the percent of profit from sales 
multiplied by turnover. But we do 
not want to get into technicalities 
nor to appear to tell the industry what 
to do, Our purpose is merely to re- 
cord certain thoughts which come to 
us in thinking about the industry, 
hoping someone, somewhere will come 
up with the answers.7%* 


-Marine Borer Control 


Spraying log rafts with sodium 
arsenate before they come in contact 
with sea water on their way to the 
lumber mills has been found to give 
effective control of teredos. 

The teredo causes enormous dam’ 
age to wooden structures and to logs 
in contact with sea water. Com- 
monly called the shipworm, the ma- 
rine organism spends its adult life 
boring a tunnel in wood. 

To treat log rafts, a concentrated 
sodium arsenate solution is drawn 
through a pump where it is mixed 
with sea water and sprayed over the 
raft with a fire hose. As,O; con- 
centrated in the solution applied is 
about 0.5 percent and is calculated to 
give about 500 p.p.m. around the 
‘ogs. Since sodium arsenate solutions 
of this concentration are slightly 
denser than sea water, the solution 
diffuses slowly downward through the 
raft with sufficient contact time to 


give a 100 percent kill. 
e 


SCREENING TESTS OF SOME BUTYRA- 
MIDES AS INSECTICIDES AND ACARICIDES, 
by S. I. Gertler and A. P. Yerington. The 
main portion of this ten-page booklet is 
devoted to a chart listing 41 butyramides 
which were tested as insecticides and acari- 
cides in the laboratory at Anaheim, Calif. 
ARS-33-31, Oct. 1956, USDA. 
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SEK SOOIIGE SCORERS se 
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SS emulsifiers for 
all applications 


ORK 


INSECTICIDES 


EMCOLS H-300X/H-500X 


New Emulsifier ‘‘team’’ with many advantages in combi- 
nation with Aldrin, BHC, Chlordane, DDT, Dieldrin, 
Endrin, Heptachlor, Lindane, Toxaphene, and others. 


sludge-free HERBICIDES 


EMCOLS H-700/H-800 


Another new ‘team’ advantageously used for Hi and 
Lo-Volatile Esters of 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-D ... for Esters 
of MCP. 


to mix Liquid FERTILIZERS and Liquid PESTICIDES 


EMCOLS H-A and H-B 
Now, with practically no limitations, you can field-mix 
Liquid Fertilizers and Liquid Pesticides. 


Emulsifiable Concentrates Liquid Fertilizers 
Aldrin, BHC, Chlordane, Dieldrin, Aqua Ammonia, Phosphoric 
Endrin, Heptachlor, Nemagon. Acid, Most NPK Ratios (Nitro- 


gen, Phosphorus, Potassium). 


‘Dept. AG-9 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


division of Witco Chemical Company 


_ MOVED TO: 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Serving Agriculture and 
Industry with dozens of 
EMCOL emulsifying 


agents. 
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This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control problems, 
is a regular monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on 
current plant disease problems are based on observations submitted by collabora- 
tors of the Plant Disease Epidemics and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops 
Research Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Progress Report on Late Blight of Tomatoes 


HE last report of the progress of 

the Plant Disease Warning Ser- 
vice, and in particular the story of 
late blight on tomatoes and potatoes, 
appeared in this column in the July 
1950 issues of Agricultural Chemicals. 
The reasons for the lapse of time be- 
tween reports are that in recent years 
late blight has not been very severe 
in any one year (not since the 1946 
epidemic), and that fungicidal control 
is now no longer in the experimental 
stage, but is more or less a matter 
of routine. The 1946 epidemic demon- 
strated the need for an accurate sys- 
tem of forecasting outbreaks of this 
disease, so that farmers could be warn- 
ed in plenty of time to apply their 
dusts or sprays. Therefore, in the 
early part of 1947 the Plant Disease 
Warning Service was established to 
predict the development and spread 
cf late blight of tomato and potato, 
caused by the fungus Phytophthora 
infestans, primarily on the basis of 
temperature and rainfall data. Since 
that time, the forecasting has been 
expanded to include Blue Mold of 
Tobacco, Downy Mildew of Cucur- 
bits (cucumbers, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, etc.), and Downy Mildew of 
Lima Bean. 

The Warning Service, which is 
now in its eleventh year, renders the 
same service in mild late blight years 
that it does in epidemic years; for it 
is just as important to the farmer who 


wants to realize the greatest possible. 


cash return on his investment to be 
told when he does not have to spray 
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or dust for disease control, as it is to 
be told when he must apply fungicides 
in order to save his crop. Over the 
years, the late blight forecasts have 
shown a high degree of accuracy. This 
accuracy has benefited the farmers, of 
course, but it has also been a great 
help to the manufacturers of fungi- 
cides, who require this information 
on plant diseases for planning alloca- 
tion of their products, — when and 
where they are needed. 

It seems advisable, at this time, 
to review the spread of late blight 
during the 1957 season, particularly 
since the disease has been prevalent 
along the Eastern Seaboard, and 
would have been even more serious 
if the proper fungicides had not been 
used at the right time and place to 
keep the disease under control. 

In the Bradenton, Florida area, 
the late blight fungus was present in 
small amounts throughout the winter, 
with many December and January 
fogs favoring its persistence. It did 
a lot of damage to garden plantings 
of tomatoes,-but not to any com- 
mercial fields of staked tomatoes... . 
because, with the appearance of new 
lesions and the rapid growth of plants, 
growers had sprayed heavily and regu- 


larly every 2 to 4 days with carbam- 


ates. Tomato late blight was first 
observed in Dade County in the 


_ southern tip of the state in September 


1956, on, volunteer plants. It was not 
reported in commercial fields until 


‘late October. Little damage occurred 


during the néxt few months, but in 


By Paul Miller 


late February and early March very 
heavy rains over a period of several 
days resulted in rather heavy losses. 
However, not over 1000 acres were 
involved, only a small part of Dade 
County’s tomato crop, which is esti- 
mated at over 30,000 acres this sea- 
son. Potato late blight in this area 
was first observed about January first. 
Ordinarily it is not very serious in 
potatoes, but in 1957 it caused severe 
damage in February and early March. 
One reason for the heavy loss, which 
was estimated as reducing the whole 
crop 50 per cent, was that the pros- 
pect of low prices and overproduction 
caused some growers to stop spraying 
several weeks before the crop was 
mature, and others to lengthen the 
interval between applications, or to 
increase the acreage sprayed, but not 
the number of sprayers. Those grow 
ers who were able to apply nabam 
plus zinc sulfate on a 4 to 5-day 
schedule throughout this rainy sea- 
son of February-March obtained a 
good crop, even though the disease 
was widespread in fields all around 
them. In the Hastings area on the 
upper East Coast, late blight on 
potatoes was first reported March 11. 


Late blight in Georgia began ap- 
pearing early in April, having been 
brought in on green-wrap tomatoes 
shipped from Florida. By the middle 
of April the blight was found in 
green-wrap fields in almost every 
county in the Tifton, Georgia area. 
Sporulation was very heavy, and south 
Georgia plant growers were advised 
to intensify their spray program. 
Weather conditions as forecast by the 
United States Weather Bureau Out- 
look for April were expected to be 
favorable for the survival and spread 
of the disease, as rainfall was expect- 
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Ready for your orders... 


=== TREBO-PHOS 


Trademar 


American Cyanamid Company’s 
new Triple Superphosphate. 


The latest manufacturing 
techniques have been designed 
into our Brewster, Florida 
plant... to bring you constantly 
uniform, high grade Triple. 
We’re ready to ship when you 
need it...as you need it! 


Write, wire or phone for full 
information. American Cyanamid 
Company, Phosphates Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. <j 
...or Brewster, Florida. “2” 
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green- wrap ae ‘at ea! Been set 
with infected plants were reset with 
Georgia plants during the month of 
April. Infection in transplant fields 
was not observed in Georgia until 
June and by June 6 all certification 
of Georgia tomato plants had been 
revoked, because late blight had been 
found in at least 15 transplant fields. 
Still, some growers continued to send 
out uncertified plants from infected 
fields. 

About the middle of March, late 
blight was discovered in both North 
Carolina and South Carolina on 
tomato transplants that had been ship- 
ped from south Florida. In North 
Carolina, during the first week of 
April, blight was reported from On- 
slow County in a shipment of plants 
that had been received from the Ocala 
area of Florida. On April 12, two 
plants from a bundle of plants from 
Carteret County were found to have 
stem lesions on which the fungus was 
sporulating abundantly. The source 
of these plants was not definitely 
established, since no label or other 
identification was found in or on the 
containers. On May 31, a whole field 
in Columbus County was found to be 
infected, and on June 5 garden 
patches of tomatoes on several farms 
in Jones and Craven Counties were 
found to be one-half to two-thirds de- 
foliated, with heavy fruit infection. 
Carteret, Jones, and Craven Counties 
are in the eastern part of the state; 
so apparently infected plants were 
scattered up the Eastern Shore, prob- 
ably all originating from the same 
load. ‘ 

Toward the latter part of March, 
South Carolina was urging its grow- 
ers to be sure that all tomato plants 
brought in were inspected. No plants 
were to be accepted from Florida, 
south of a line running east and west 
through Tampa. However, at this 
time, late blight was prevalent in the 
Bartow area, which is above the 
quarantine line, and had been found 
in several additional locations 1n 
north-central Florida. Reperts of in- 
fection in South Carolina were re- 
ceived from St. Johns Jsland in 
Charleston County and from Jasper 
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: oe (all nee from Florida), and 


abundant sporulation was observed on 


April 4 in a field of tomatoes on 


James Island. By the middle of June 
damage in South Carolina was serious 
and widespread. Some growers who 
grew their own plants succeeded in 
keeping their fields free of the disease. 
At that time, total damage could not 
be estimated, but it appeared that 
losses might be as high as those suffer- 
ed in 1946, | 

Early in April, late blight was 
found on green market tomatoes ship- 
ped into Louisiana from Florida. This 
was the second report in Louisiana in 
the past few years; in 1956 one blight- 
infected tomato fruit was collected on 
December 19. Cool weather for the 
next 2 months was favorable to the 
disease but, in spite of these ideal con- 
ditions, spread did not take place tc 
any extent. Two observations of the 
disease on green tomatoes were made, 
in St. Landry Parish on June 10 and 
East Baton Rouge Parish on June 
7. On Irish potatoes, however, late 
blight reached epidemic proportions 
throughout the potato growing regions 
of Louisiana. Where weather pre- 
vented the use of good control prac- 
tices, growers lost their entire crop. 

Late blight was not observed this 
season or last season in the Copiah 
County commercial tomato growing 
area of Mississippi. Its absence may 
be attributed to the use of home- 
grown plants, since Mississippi has a 
law that prohibits the sale of out-of 
state tomato plants. In Woodland, 
Mississippi, however, late blight was 
found on tomatoes in the field on 
June 4, on the varieties Break O'Day, 
June Pink, and Gulfstate. An attempt 
was made to trace this infection back 
to the source. It seems that the owner- 
grower of the'diseased tomatoes work- 
ed during February-May as a part- 
time assistant at a roadside vegetable 
stand at Houston, Mississippi, which 
is about six miles north of Woodland. 
He handled and sorted tomato fruits 
from Florida, and often took home 
blemished fruits or culls. These culis 
may have been infected with late 
blight. In Mississippi, there was one 
other report this season of late blight, 
occurring on 6 acres of tomatoes at 
Taylorsville in Smith County. Plants 


’ ‘& 
This was the first } vere since 195. 1 
that tomato late blight was found in 
Kentucky. It occurred in a 2-acre 
field in Calwell County in the west- 
ern part of the state. Sporulating 
lesions were found on leaves, stems 
and fruit, and damage was severe 
enough that the field was plowed up. 
The plants in this field were from 
Georgia. 

On the Eastern Seaboard, Vir- 
ginia was the next state to feel the 
effects of importing diseased plants 
from Florida. Many Florida plants 
infected with late blight were destroy- 
ed before planting, and Georgia 
plants were substituted. However, the 
stem canker phase of the disease was 
found in a few fields. During a sur- 
vey of potato and tomato fields made 
June 14 in the Cape Charles area of 
the Eastern Shore, additional spread 
of late blight was found in two 
tomato fields set with Florida-grown 
transplants. No late blight was found 
in potatoes. On July 5, a tomato plant 
showing numerous stem lesions and 
also severe leaf injury was found in 
Carroll County in southwest Virginia. 
Lack of a severe outbreak in Virginia 
is probably due to the dry weather 
throughout May. 

About the middle of April, late 
blight was observed on tomato plants 
in Somerset County, Maryland from 
plants grown in Florida. Fields plant- 
ed from this shipment were examined 
in Somerset County on May 8, when 
late blight cankers were found on ap- 
proximately 1 percent of the plants. 

During the second week in May 
some Georgia palnts that had been 
set in the field in the Northern Pan- 
handle of West Virginia were found 
to be contaminated. A week or two 
later, the second occurrence this year 
of late blight on tomato transplants in 
West Virginia was reported. The 
plants had been shipped in early April 
and apparently were produced in 
Florida, although marked as from 
Georgia. The disease appeared on 
plants set both in cold frames and in 
the field. Late blight was discovered 
again on tomatoes in the vicinity of 
Huttonsville, July 15, both in com- 
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“HE fall armyworm was one of 
the more important cereal and 
forage pests during late July and early 
August. By late July this insect was 
damaging young corn and sorghum in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Some young 
cornfields in Louisiana had up to 100 
percent of the stalks infested and rice 
and sugarcane were heavily infested 
in the southern part of the State. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas also 
reported damage from the fall army- 
worm. By early August infestations 
were reported from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Illinois. In Virginia out- 
breaks were expected in soybeans dur- 
ing the latter part of the month. 

Grasshoppers continued to be 
one of the more important pests. Re- 
ports of heavy infestations of grass- 
hoppers were received from the Tule- 
lake region of California, the Manti 
area of Utah and the Stanley Basin 
area of Idaho. In Nebraska infesta- 
tions were the most extensive and 
severe since the outbreak years of the 
1930's. Controls were applied in sev- 
eral areas of the State. Kansas re- 
ported the insects as being the num- 
ber-one insect problem in the State, 
with severe damage occurring to un- 
treated crops, particularly in the cen- 
tral and northern areas of the State. 
By early August movement from small 
grain to other crops was under way 
in North Dakota and severe damage 
was expected unless controls were ap- 
plied. Some damage was expected in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and popu- 
lations were noticeable in Maryland 
and Delaware. 

The corn leaf aphid in early 
August was active in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, Wis 
consin, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Utah. Populations which had been 
heavy in Iowa, Missouri and Kansas 
were reported on the decline due to 
parasites and predators. 

The spotted alfalfa aphid which 
this season has not reached the se- 
rious proportions experienced the past 
several years was on the increase in 
several areas by the latter part of 
July. Counts in south central Kan- 
sas reached 600-1500 per sweep but 
were light in other parts of the State. 
Economic populations were present in 
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This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 
Mr. Dorward is head—Plant Pest Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


Important Insect Activity During Late July and August 


localized areas of Virginia, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Utah, Arizona 
and California. States reporting the 
insect as light included Nevada, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

The codling moth was one of the 
more important fruit insects during 
late July and early August. Second- 
brood entries were noted in southern 
New Jersey earlier than usual and a 
partial third brood was indicated. In 
Rhode Island larval infestation . of 
fruit was high and Virginia was ex- 
periencing more trouble than usual in 
scattered orchards. Moderate to se- 
vere infestations were reported from 
localized areas of Wisconsin and 
Utah. Mites continued to be a prob- 
lem to orchards in several areas. Pop- 
ulations in the Vincennes, Indiana 
area were high enough to cause dam- 
age before harvest. Counts were also 
up at Orleans, Indiana. Heavy lo- 
calized infestations were reported 
from Delaware, Illinois, Colorado, 
Utah and California. 

The red-banded leaf roller was 
active in several areas. In Massachu- 
setts the second brood was earlier than 
usual with the prospect of a third 
brood in late apples. A very severe 
infestation was reported in early Au- 
gust from Jersey County, Illinois, and 
another brood was expected in the 
Carbondale area. Heavy spotted in- 
festations were experienced in local- 
ized areas of Michigan where control 
of the first brood was not satisfactory. 
Difficulty of control was reported 
from some northern Virginia apple 
orchards. 

Aphids were among the prin- 
cipal truck crop pests during the late 
summer. Population increases were 
noted on several vegetables in Mas- 
sachusetts. At Presque Isle, Maine, 


numbers on potatoes were more than 
three times the population of last year, 
Populations were increasing on pota- 
toes in several areas of Colorado and 
severe infestations were recorded on 
tomato plantings in the Moscow, 
Idaho, area. The pea aphid was gen- 
eral on 10,000 acres of peas and the 
cabbage aphid on 5,000 acres of rape 
in Lewis County, Idaho. Mites were 
also a vegetable problem in some 
areas. Sweetpotatoes and lima beans 
were damaged in Delaware, strawber- 
ries in Wisconsin and mint in Wash- 
ington. Tomatoes were reported to 
be injured in New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia and populations were building 
up on hops in Oregon. Maryland and 
Idaho also reported increases in mite 
populations. The Mexican bean bee- 
tle was an important pest in some 
areas. Populations were getting out 
of hand in some sections of Colorado 
and control was difficult. Damage was 
also reported from Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Utah. 

During the period Japanese bee- 
tle continued to cause heavy wide- 
spread damage in several Eastern 
States. Severe infestations on orna- 
mentals, fruits and other crops were 
reported from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware and Rhode 
Island. 

The serious populations of the 
cotton boll weevil continued in the 
Southeastern States. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
reported serious infestations in early 
August with migrations under way. 
Counts in Mississippi were generally 
low whereas populations were up in 
Louisiana. Missouri, Texas and Okla- 
homa reported low counts while Ar- 
kansas was on the increase but con- 
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For Direct Soil Application . . . 


4 


GRANULAR 


EP Cc “a ‘ ‘ 
DS ian: be 


Consistently uniform in particle size and chemical structure. 
A free flowing, dust free product that will not cake or lump 
in storage or bridge over in the hopper. Produced under exact- 
ing chemical and physical controls to provide maximum in 
plant food value. U. S. Phosphoric Products granular Triple 
Superphosphate drills free releasing the desired amount of 
plant food through even uniform flow and distribution. 


RIGID QUALITY CONTROL 
Through Six Basic Chemical and Physical Analysis 


HIGH WATER SOLUBILITY 
High Water Solubility is a Characteristic of all 
3 Grades 
RUN-OF-PILE 
Fine Texture, Highest Porosity, Large Surface Area, 
Small Particle Size, for Maximum Ammoniation- 
Granulation. 


GRANULAR 
Dust Free, Free Flowing, Uniform Particle Size, 
Medium Hardness, No Bridging Over, for Direct 
Soil Application. 

COARSE 

For Intermediate Ammoniation to Produce a Semi- 
Granular Product. Also Affords Excellent Compat- 
able Mixing with Granular Potash, for Minimum 
Segregation, in Alkaline Grades. 


i, 


: F HOSPHon, 
c PR, 
NESSEE SPuCTs Division 
A 


Available in 
Bags or Bulk 


There’s a BRADLEY & BAKER office near you. Their representative would be pleased to consult 
with you on your requirements and to advise on your most convenient delivery routings. 


ae 
U.S. VHOSPHORIGC tvvessee 
RODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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SALES 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street—New York 17, New York 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. 


ra Cg CORPORATION 


TEMMESSER CORPORATION 


AGENT: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Houston, Tex. 
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Vice President E. D. Kingsbury, 
left, and Plant Superintendent 
W. N. Brinson report: 
“TInternational’s consistency of 
product and ease of handling 
prove important to our production.” 


“A complete chain of 


‘EXTRAS 


that’s why we use 


International’s Triple, 


says E. D. KINGSBURY, of Kingsbury & Company, Inc., Indianapolis 


Wie and more fertilizer manufacturers like E. D. Kings- 
bury find International supplies far more than a 
superior product. “We like the way International empha- 
sizes research, develops new products, pioneers new ap- 
proaches to shipping and technical service. These are all 
‘EXTRAS’ that are reflected in savings when we buy 
International Triple. 

“Consistency in high analysis and the particle size of 
the product also contribute to savings in formulation and 
granulation. 

“In addition, International’s good scheduling is very im- 
portant in the height of the season. The best ingredients 
in the world are worthless to us if they aren’t in our plant 
on schedule.” 

(You can realize similar savings in time, handling, for- 
mulation and granulation. Write or wire for details.) 


ISK i: ¢ 


machine speed, material flow. 


grades of commercial fertilizer. 


Typical of the Kingsbury pace in 
modernization is this multi-control panel 
giving one man complete command over 


The 60-year-old D & K line includes 15 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
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The Kingsbury organization gears customer 
service to the same efficient scheduling and fast 
delivery they insist from suppliers. At the 

Peru, Indiana plant ample dock space and 
modern facilities keep D & K buyers 

on top of field operations. 


Vice-President E. D. Kingsbury (at left) 
along with his father, President 

George H. Kingsbury handle management 
duties at both Indianapolis and Peru plants. 
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Oct. 2-4—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Shreveport, 
La. 

Oct. 3-5 — Pacific Northwest Plant 


Ss 8.13 . Chenical’S Food Assn., Sun Valley, Idaho. 
ept. 8-13—American emical So- 3 
caaty. 132nd National Meeting, Oct. 4—New York State Agricul- 


N York tural Experiment Station, 75th 
aA dog Anniversary Symposium: The 
Role of Agriculture in Future So- 
ciety. Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Industry Meeting Calendar 


Sept. 8-15 — International Congress 
of Crop Protection, fourth inter- 


national meeting. Hamburg, Ger- N. Y. 

many. Oct. 7-8—Western Agricultural 
Sept. 11-13—Florida Entomological Chemicals Assn., Villa Hotel, San 

Society, San Juan Hotel, Orlando Mateo, Calif. 

Fla. Oct. 9-11—Florida Fruit and Vege- 
Sept. 15-18—Canadian Agricultural table Association, 14th Annual 

Chemicals Assn. Mont Tremblant Convention. Hotel Fontainebleau, 

Lodge, Province of Quebec, Can- Miami Beach, Fla. 

ada. Oct. 14-16—Association of Official 
Sept. 24-25—New England Fertil- Agricultural Chemists. Annual 

izer Conference, Bald Peak Col- meeting. Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 

ony Club, Melvin Village, N .H. ington, D. .C. 


superior grinding equipment since 189] 


BRADLEY PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILL 


Provides a uniform grind from 20 to 325 mesh. Floor level installation 
provides easy accessibility . . . lowest installation and maintenance 
costs. Durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder for dependable, worry- 
free operation . . . even on material with some amount of moisture. 


for Fine 
grinding of 


limestone 


phosphate 


rocks, ete. 


for Semt-fine BRADLEY HERCULES MILL 


grinding of From rough to finish in one low-cost operation. Auto- 
Z matic electric feed control eliminates manual operation. 
agricultural Rugged, dustless construction, maximum accessibility, 
Zi keep maintenance costs at an absolute minimum. In 
limestone sizes to meet any requirements at moderate cost. 


For complete information, write for catalogs No. 61-62 


C SBnadloy PULVERIZER CO. 


LONDON ALLENTOWN, PENNA. BOSTON 
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Oct. 15-17—Association of Ameri- 
can Food Control Officials. An- 
nual meeting. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 18-19—Association of Ameri- 
can Pesticide Control Officials. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
Da CG; 

Oct. 21-24—National Pest Control 
Association. Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. A 

Oct. 29-31 — Entomological Society 
of Canada, and Entomological 
Society of Alberta, Lethbridge, 
Alta., Canada. 


Oct. 31—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, at 
Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Netherland - Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 18-20 — Carolinas - Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators Associa- 
tion, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
N.C, 


Nov. 21—Annual Fall Meeting, 
New Jersey Entomological Con- 
vention. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Dec. 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America. National meeting jointly 
with Cotton States ESA. Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dec. 3-4—Iowa State College Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturers’ Conference 
and Fertilizer Dealers’ Short 
Course. Ames, Iowa. 

Dec. 9-12 — Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla. 


Dec. 9-12—Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America. Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

Dec. 10-12—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, Hotel Savory, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 11-13—Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Hotel Marion, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Dec. 12-13—Beltwide Production 
Conference, including the Cotton 
Insect Control Conference, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec. 12-13—Cotton Insect Control 
Conference, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Dec. 26—26th Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries at the Coliseum in 
New York, 


Jan. 4-5—1958 Texas Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Texas A&M, College 
Station, Texas. 

fan. 13-15—1958 Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed 
Conference, Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-23 — 1958 California Weed 
Conference, San Jose, Calif. 

March 4-5— 1958 Western Cotton 
Production Conference, Hotel 
Cortez, El Paso, Texas. 
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4 Lhe truth 
wf | about 


STABLE IN STORAGE 
REPELS STABLE FLIES 


REPELS ROACHES, ANTS aan 
REPELS RESISTANT INSECTS yo 


SAFE TO HANDLE 


ODORLESS 


NO SKIN IRRITATION | PROVEN 
NO INSECT CONTAMINATION ADVANTAGES 


NO INHALATION HAZARD |: that can be the 
NON-CORROSIVE most profitable 
information in 

your files! 


MISCIBLE IN SOLVENTS 


TABUTREX has given ‘insect repellency’’ 
an entirely new meaning. Now, 
for the first time, it is possible 


EASY TO FORMULATE : to meet the vast consumer 


demand fora SAFE, ECONOMI- 
CAL, TRULY EFFECTIVE fly, 
roach and ant repellent. 


TABUTREX has been approved for use on 
dairy cattle. 

TABUTREX builds a barrier against house 
flies, biting flies, roaches and 
ants. 

TABUTREX repels even resistant flies and 
roaches...they just can’t stand 
it (Humans and animals don’t 
even notice it.) 


TABUTREX is compatible with toxicants, 
but can also stand squarely 
alone. Soluble in oil... emulsi- 
fiable in water. 


TABUTREX with it’s 23 proven advantages 
is certain to become one of 
your most important, most 
valuable, most profitable in- 
sect-control tools. 

© 1957-Glenn Chem. Ce. 
re ——— — — ——-FILL IN COUPON:- ———— — = 

Glenn Chemical Co., Inc. Dept. AR 

2735 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please rush me all important data on TABUTREX 
insect repellent. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 


Type of Business 
(Please put specific inquiries on separate sheet) 
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ASVAU RAR SRL iran 


Here’s a real acid test 
for Bemis Acid-— 
Resistant Thread — 


10,000 Bemis Multiwalls made and closed with Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread... t 


Packed with 20% superphosphate . . . 


Stored six weeks under what manufacturer called “worst possible conditions”... 


Sling-loaded aboard ship at Norfolk, Virginia. . . 
Some bags rain-wet during loading... 


Unloaded with slings onto motor trucks 
at Santos, Brazil... 


Reloaded on railway cars... 


Transported to Sao Paulo, Brazil... 


Carried on hand trucks to 
consignee’s warehouse... 


and then... 


The bags and the Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread sewing 
were carefully checked by disinterested authorities* who 
reported, in an affidavit: 


“It must be noted that the stitching or thread at the top 
or bottom of bags was in perfect condition ... and 
suffered no weakening by the action of the goods.” 


Not a single failure for Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread in 
10,000 bags in the toughest kind of actual performance 
test! 


That’s the kind of money-saving performance you 
want, too! 


Get the complete story about Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread. 


Ask. your Bemis Man. 
* Santos agents for a world-renowned underwriting firm. 


Bemis 


408 Pine Street, Box 66—St. Louis 2, Mo.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Shell Names McAllister 


S. H. McAllister, 
director of Shell 
Development Co.'s 
Agricultural Re- 
search Division at 
Denver, has been 
appointed to suc- 
ceed F. W. Hatch, 
who is retiring as 
manager of Shell 
Chemical's Agri- 
cultural Chemical 
Sales Division. 

Mr. McAllister will assume his du- 
ties at the firm’s head office in New 
York on November 15. Mr. Hatch will 
tetire December 31, after completing 
more than 25 years’ service with Shell. 
: Mr. McAllister was born in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He received his A.B. 
and M.A. degrees in chemistry from 
Stanford University before joining Shell 
Development Co. in 1930 as an assist- 
ant chemist in Emeryville, Calif. After 
serving as a research chemist and de- 
partment head, he became associate 
director in charge of process develop- 
ment and pilot plants at Emeryville in 
1942, and in 1946 was made associate 
director of petroleum technology. 

He assumed his present position 
and transferred to Denver in Septem- 
ber, 1955 

Mr. Hatch is a native of Ashland, 
Oregon. He studied civil engineering 
at the University of California before 
joining Shell in 1932 as manager of 
the marketing-asphalt sales department 
in San Francisco. He was chairman of 
the committee which planned and 
staffed Shell Development Co.’s experi- 
mental farms and laboratories at Mo- 
desto, Calif., in 1944. Six years later, 
he joined Shell Chemical Corp. in New 
York as manager of the marketing-agri- 
cultural products department. In 1952, 
the Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 
was created, with Mr. Hatch as man- 
ager. 

He has served on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association since 1953, and 
for the past year has been president 
of the organization. 


S. H. McAllister 


Pesticides for S$. America 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
and the Atanor Co. of Buenos Aires 
combined early in August in a joint 
venture to make farm pesticides for 
the South American market. The 50- 
50 venture, known as Mathieson-Ata- 
nor, is said to be the first major ex- 
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ample of a U. S. firm and an Ar- 

gentine firm linking forces in this 

fashion. Mathieson-Atanor has in- 

itial capitalization of about 11.8 mil- 

lion, but this may be increased to 

about $25 million within two years. 
@ 


Named to New Post 

Fred A. Manley has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position 
of sales promotion manager of the 
Agricultural Division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

Mr. Manley joined Pfizer in 
1953 and was brand advertising man- 
ager of the Agricultural Division’s 
line of animal health products. 

* 


F.F.V.A. Meeting Oct. 9-11 

The Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, Orlando, will hold its 
14th annual convention at the Hotel 
Fountainebleau in Miami Beach, Oct. 
9, 10, and 11. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Progress Through 
Research.” 

. 

Urge TVA Fertilizer Check 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
would largely limit its fertilizer ac- 
tivities to research under a proposal 
offered Congress by Joseph E. Cul- 
pepper, vice president of Spencer 
Chemical Co:, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Culpepper’s testimony in 
closed door hearings before a House 
appropriations committee was re- 
leased last month. He proposed that 
TVA sharply curtail or eliminate the 
manufacture of fertilizer distributed 
“competitively with industry” and 
should continue to manufacture only 
“such modest quantities of such fer- 
tilizer” as may be necessary to main- 
tain its plants in standby condition 
for national defense. 


Goodrich Advances Kenney 

The appointment of Robert P. 
Kenney as director product and proc- 
ess licensing for B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Kenney recently re- 
turned to this country after a two- 
year stint as European director of 
chemical activities for The B. F. 
Goodrich Research Center. 

His new position will include 
all of the functions of his previous 
assignment, but will broaden them to 
include both domestic and interna- 
tional licensing activities. He will 
make his headquarters in Cleveland. 

e 


Ticks Resist Dieldrin 

B. F. Stone and R. A. J. Meyers, 
Australian scientists, warn that cat- 
tle ticks have acquired resistance to 
dieldrin. The extent of the resist- 
ance, they indicate, is such that even 
a .) per cent dieldrin spray would 
not control the infestation. They are 
quoted as saying that 
high probability that dieldrin may 
afford a very brief period of useful- 
ness” for cattle-tick control in many 
localities. 


“there is a 


Velsicol eePout Chadwick 


A. B. Chadwick 
has been appoint- 
ed director of 
manufacturing for 
the Velsicol Chem- 
ical Corp., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Chadwick 
supervises the 
manufacture of in- 
secticides, resins, 
solvents, and other 

; chemical products 
at the Velsicol plants in Marshall, IIl., 
and Memphis, Tenn. 

Prior to joining Velsicol, Mr. Chadwick 
was employed by the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., Pennsylvania Coal Prod- 
ucts Co., and Koppers Co., Inc. For two 
years he served as plant manager of 
Cia. Braziliera de Plasticos Koppers in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Victor Buys Federal Assets 
Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, has bought the phosphate ore 
washing plant and plant site, and 
2,700 acres of phosphate lands owned 
by Federal Chemical Company, near 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn. Victor owns 
a phosphate washing plant near the 
newly acquired Federal phosphate 
rock washing plant. 
° 


Fert. Application Meeting 

Nationally-known agricultural sci- 
entists were heard at the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application held 
in conjunction with the American 
Society for Horticultural Science and 
the Western Society of Soil Science, 
at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif., August 27. 

Dr. O. A. Lorenz, vice chair- 
man of the committee, University of 
California, Riverside, presided. C. 
E. Guelle of the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, is chair- 
man of the committee. 

Speakers and their subjects for 
the meeting were: 

Dr. Hans Jenny, University of 
California, Berkeley, on: “Availabil- 
ity of Various Phosphorus Sources in 
California Soils”; 

Dr. W. W. Jones, University of 
California, Riverside, on: “Urea 
Sprays on Citrus”; 

Dr. Francis Broadbent, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, on: “Nitri- 
fication of Ammonia - Containing 
Compounds”; 

Dr. Leon Bernstein, U. S. Salin- 
ity Laboratories, Riverside, on: 
“Movement of Soluble Salts in Irri- 
gated Beds”; 

Dr. Walter P. Mortensen, West- 
ern Washington Experiment Station, 
Puyallup, Wash., on: “Placement of 
Liquid and Dry Fertilizers on Veg- 
etable Crops in Washington”; 

Dr. F. H. Leavitt, Shell Develop- 
ment Company, Modesto, on: “Ap- 
plication of Liquid and Gaseous Fer- 
tilizers”; and 

Dr. N. F. Childers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., on: 
“The Occurrence and 'Methods for 
Correcting Nutrient Deficiencies in 
Deciduous and Small Fruit Plantings 
in the United States”. 
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Stepan Acquires Ninol 

The Stepan Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, has concluded negotiations for 
the acquisition of Ninol Laboratories, 


A. C. Stepan J. Kritchevsky 


Inc., Chicago, and the properties in 
which it conducts its business, for 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Ninol will operate as a division 
of Stepan Chemical Co., bringing to 
a total of three the number of plants 
operated by Stepan in the Chicago 
area. Jerome Kritchevsky, president 
of Ninol, joins Stepan as a vice-pres- 
ident and will be general manager of 
the Ninol Division. 

Alfred C. Stepan, Jr., president 
and founder of the Stepan Chemical 
Co., said that the company will con- 
tinue to place emphasis on new prod- 
uct development and will be alert to 
possibilities for broadening the base 
of company operations through the 
further acquisition of other compa- 
nies in chemical and related fields.. 

a 
Western Names Two 

George H. Reid has been made 
plant manager at the Garfield, Utah, 
plant of Western Phosphates, Inc., 
Mr. Reid has been production super- 
intendent of the Garfield plant since 
operation began in 1953. 

James A. Mallock has been nam- 
ed chief engineer of the same plant 
with responsibility for all engineering 
and maintenance activities. 

Western Phosphates, Inc., pro- 
duces phosphoric acid, triple super- 
phosphate and ammonium phosphate. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
owns 50 per cent of the company. 

e ‘ 
New Ammonia Plant On Coast 

The California Ammonia Co., 
Oakland, Calif., has announced plans 
to start construction of an anhydrous 
ammonia plant at Lathrop, Calif. The 
plant will adjoin the fertilizer manu- 
facturing facilities of Cal-Ammonia’s 


largest stockholder, Best Fertilizers 
Co., at Lathrop, about 12 miles south 
of Stockton. The new plant will pro- 
duce 100 tons per day of anhydrous 
ammonia. 

© 
5th Annual ESA Meeting Dec. 2 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
Entomological Society of America will 
be held at the Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from Dec. 2 to 5 this 
year. 

In addition to papers on the latest 
insect and insecticide information, 
commercial exhibits will be featured 
at the meeting. Harold B. Jones is 
chairman of the exhibits committee 
and Dr. E. N. Woodbury is heading 
the program committee. 

General information about the 
meeting may be obtained from R. H. 
Nelson at the society’s Washington 
office. 

. 


_ Spencer Plans New Plant 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has announced plans to 
construct a new urea plant at the 
company’s Henderson, Ky., works. 
The new facility will produce ap- 
proximately 100 tons a day of urea 
and should be completed in the sum- 
mer of 1958. The company already 
produces urea at its Vicksburg, Miss., 
plant. 

The new facilities will convert a 
portion of the ammonia currently 
produced at the Henderson works to 
the urea-type solutions already pro- 
duced at Vicksburg and also to prilled 
solid urea, in addition to the com- 
pany’s product line. 

e 


Round Table Nov. 6 to 8 
The Fertilizer Industry Round 


Table, to be held at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., will 
be comprised of five half-day sessions, 
beginning at 1:30 p.m. on Nov. 6 
and adjourning in the afternoon of 
Nov. 8. No formal papers will be 
given as this year’s meeting is tobe 
devoted exclusively to a discussion of 
questions received from the member- 
ship. 

Each session will concentrate on — 
related phases of fertilizer manufac- 
ture. The first session will deal with 
standardization of raw materials, 
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formulations, theory and practice, and 
chemical control. 

Session two is concerned with 
problems associated with ammonia- 
tion. Session three deals with granu- 
lation, and sessions four and five will 
be devoted to manufacture of super- 
phosphates, liquid fertilizers, plant 
effluents, instrumentation, and main- 
tenance. 

Vincent Sauchelli of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, will be 
chairman of the round table. 

* 


Gibberellin Research Meeting 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
held a meeting of scientists on Au- 
gust 28th, at which time reports 
were given on the progress of gib- 
berellin investigation. The meeting 
was held in Palo Alto, California, 
during the meeting of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences at 
Stanford University. 

Merck has established more than 
thirty new grants-in-aid at leading 
agricultural research centers through- 
out the country, in the interests of 


gibberellin research. 
e 


Sohio Strike Settled 

A 70-day strike of 1800 work- 
ers against Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
was settled the week-end of August 
18th. Sohio indicated its refineries 
would be back in full operation with- 
in a week. 

-@ 

Nopco Moves To Newark 

Nopco Chemical Co. will trans- 
fer its executive and general office 
staffs from Harrison to Newark in 
the spring. Nopco has leased space 
in the Military Park Building at 60 
Park Place. 

b af 

Lease N. M. Land for Potash 

National Potash Co., New York, 
offered a high cash bid of $1,867,340 
to lease 1840 acres of government 
land in New Mexico for. potash pro- 
_ duction. The bid was accepted by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The National Potash bid was the 
highest of five offers received at a 
bid opening conducted last month in 
~ Washington, D. C., by the Bureau 
of Land Management. 
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New U. S. Potash Department 

The United States Potash Co., 
division of United States Borax © 
Chemical Corp., New York, has 


J. A. Naftel 


J. R. Turner 


established a Plant Food Development 
department with Dr. James A. Naftel 
as Director and James R. Turner as 
Chief Agronomist. 

The Plant Food Development 
department was created to fulfill the 
need for a_ specialized section to 
handle plant food development prob- 
lems relating particularly to borates. 
Sales will be handled by the U. S. 
Potash sales department. 

Prior to the merger of U. S. Pot- 
ash with U. S. Borax & Chemical, 
Dr. Naftel was manager of the Plant 
Food Department of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Division. For the immediate 
future, the Plant Food Development 
office will remain at its present loca- 
tion at Auburn, Ala. 

e 


10th Chemical Show 
The 10th National Chemical Ex- 


position, sponsored by the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical 
Society, will be held in the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater in Chicago Sept. 
9 through 12 to coincide with the 
national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago. 

The combination of technical 
sessions at the meeting and live ex- 
hibits at the exposition is expected 
to provide an unusual opportunity 


for observing the newest ideas arid~ 


equipment in all phases of the- in- 
dustry. 
° 

Davies Expands Plant 

The Davies Nitrate Co., Inc., 
New York, has completed a 200 per 
cent increase in its facilities at Metu- 
chen, N. J. With additional equip- 
ment, production line techniques, and 
an expanded’ packaging force, the 
Davies plant expects to be able to 
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handle any as of packaging from 
small retail units up to 100 pound 
bags. ~ -* 4 

All packages are private brand 
name labeled and drop shipped under 
the name of the individual customer. 

° 

Town Hails New Chemical Co. 

Officials of Madison County and 
the town of Canton, Mississippi, 
joined in a salute to the Champion 
Chemical Co. last month at “Cham- 
pion Chemical Day” marking the es- 
tablishment of the new firm at Can- 
ton. 

The company was founded about 
six months ago by James T. Connor, 
Jr., its president, and Thomas H. Rid- 


dell, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Champion is now completely oc- 
cupied in the production of cotton 
insecticides but plans are being made 
to expand operations as soon as the 
cotton season is over. Champion 


products in the future will include 


poisons for the imported fire ant and 
livestock pests and insecticides for 
lawn and garden, household, truck 
crops and fruits. 

Among those participating in the 
dedication were State Senator Earl 
Evans, Lieutenant Governor Carroll 
Gartin, and Dr. Clay Lyle, dean of 
the agricultural division of Missis- 
sippi State College. 

° 
lowa Fertilizer Conf. 

The Iowa State College Fertilizer 
Manufacturer’s Conference and Fer- 
tilizer Dealer’s Short Course will be 
held at the Memorial Union in Ames, 
Iowa, on Dec. 3 and 4, 1957. 

cy 
Ahrens Joins Conn. Station 

John F. Ahrens has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, and will carry on re- 
search relating to the physiology of 
tobacco, expecially studies to deter- 
mine the relation between leaf com- 
ponents and quality. He will also in- 
vestigate chemical weed control in 
tobacco and nursery crops. 

Dr. Ahrens goes to Connecticut 
from Iowa State College where he 
earned his Ph.D. degree. While in 
Iowa his research had to do with 
physiological studies of wheat. 
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WACA Plans 2-Day Meeting 

The Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, San Jose, Calif., wiil 
meet on Oct. 7 and 8 at the Hotel 
Villa in San Mateo, Calif., 

The two-day meeting will be a 
departure from previous annual meet- 
ings, which have been only one day 


in length, on the suggestion of some . 


members who feel that the longer 
meetings will provide more time for 
conversations with suppliers, associ- 
ates, competitors, customers, and as- 
sociation guests. Also, it was felt, the 


cost of attendance at annual meetings 
would be more justifiable if the meet- 
ings were extended to two days so 
more helpful sessions could be held. 

According to the directors, the 
two-day program will be continued 
for all annual meetings, if the associ- 
ation membership approves of the 
idea. Spring meetings, however, will 
remain one-day affairs, unless there is 
a demand that they be extended. 

All business meetings will be held 
this year on Monday afternoon, Oct. 


7. Tuesday, Oct. 8, will be devoted © 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


FF ABSORPTIVE CLAY 


HIGHLY ABSORPTIVE 


PRODUCES DRY FREE FLOWING 40% CONCEN- 
TRATES OF LIQUID OR SEMI-SOLID TOXICANTS. 


F.F. ABSORPTIVE CLAY WILL DO THE JOB,— 
WHETHER YOU GRIND OR IMPREGNATE 


. THOROUGHLY PROVED DURING THE PAST 
SEASON BY NUMEROUS USERS THROUGHOUT 


THE SOUTHEAST 


NOW READY TO SERVE AND SAVE IN OTHER 


AREAS. 


PROPERTIES 


Com positionie 2 ee 
Bulk. Density.23222 2: 
Fineness... «3 2 ee. 


DH 2h an ee 


ees! Aluminum Silicate 
aa 30-32 lbs./cu. ft. 
_ eae 85% Min. 325 mesh 


or 
90% Min. 325 mesh 


ees 4.5 
—_— 50 lb. Multiwall Bags 


PALLETIZED OR UNITIZED FOR FORK TRUCK 
HANDLING AT SLIGHT EXTRA CHARGE 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS GRANULES 


For further énformation and samples write or call 


| NATIONAL KAOLIN PRODUCTS CO. 


P. O. Box 431 


Aiken, S. C. 


Phone 9-3431 


entirely to a program which is ex- 
pected to be extremely informative. 
The morning will be taken up by 
a presentation on “What Motivates 
Growers of Agricultural Products to 
Buy Pesticides.” Made available to 
the association by the Shell Chemical 
Corp., the presentation was developed 
and will be delivered by Dr. J. M. 
Bohlen and Dr. G. M. Beal of the 
Department of Economics and Soc- 
iology, Iowa State College. This same 
presentation will be a feature of the 
N.A.C.A. meeting at Spring Lake, 
N. J., this month. The authors’ joint 
discussion—rapid-fire give and take— 
plus the use of “flannel board” pin- 
pointing of stressed observations, re- 
quires two hours. Another hour will 
be devoted to questions and answers. 

Three speakers will share the 
afternoon program. W. A. Harvey. 
weed specialist, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of California 
at Davis, will speak on “Economic 
Aspects of the Control of Unwanted 
Vegetation.” 

Dr. M. W. Allen of the Deparv 
ment of Nematology, University of 
California, Berkeley, will tell of 
‘Nematodes and the Application of 
Nematocides.”” 

Some items of mutual and cur- 
rent interest will be discussed by 
Allen B. Lemmon, chief of the bureau 
of plant industry, California State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Potash Deliveries Up 

Deliveries of potash for agricul- 
tural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii totaled 2,016,465 tons of salts 
containing an equivalent of 1,187,113 
tons K:O during the first six months 
of 1957, according to the American 
Potash Institute. This was an increase 
of nearly seven per cent over the 
same period in 1956. 

During the second quarter of 
1957, deliveries for agricultural pur- 
poses were 559,297 tons K:O in Con- | 
tinental United States, 25,804 tons in 
Canada, 5,217 tons in Cuba, 10,665 
tons in Puerto Rico, and 4,441 tons 
in Hawaii, making a total of 605,424 
tons KAO, an increase of 18 per cent 
over last year. 
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PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC 
101 WEST 3Iist STREET NEW YORK1,N. Y. 


CONTRACT 


Date 


PRENTISS DruG & CHEMICAL Co., INC., Seller, agrees to sell to 


Buyer, and said hive faces to purchase from said seller the following merchandise on the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions 


QUANTITY: 


ARTICLE: 


SHIPMENTS AND Dr 


& of cr2: price, 
mered, -tho-arvonnt-ise 


ma? uitul accepted -at Neve “Sorkeby: Bellen, 
aitic: Premsessidcciorses fcmnorpact of this condmict. 


PRENTISS DruG & CHEMICAL Co., INC., 


~~-A GUARANTEED SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


arena ada Meera rte sek cotta tsine tai cep edi vasaziostiteseas) an 1b: See 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


With extensive manufacturing facilities 
and warehouse stocks in strategic locations throughout the United 
States, PRENTISS assures pesticide formulators of a steady and 
dependable source of supply for their necessary raw materials. 


You are guaranteed raw material require- 
ments when you want them, at the right price. 


When contracting for next season’s insec- 
ticides, think of PRENTISS dependability and remember — 


PRENTISS IS THE INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURER THAT DOES NOT COMPETE WITH YoU! 


Try these 
Pest-tested products: 


ALLETHRIN 
CHLORDANE 
DDT 

LINDANE 
PYRETHRUM 
PYRONYL 
ROTENONE 
SABADILLA 
TOXAPHENE 
RAX POWDER 


(0.5% Warfarin)  PRENTOX PRODUCTS FOR SALE TO MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, III. 
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Dust a problem in your material handling ? 


Here’s how Michigan Tractor Shovels 
help Swift & Company 


Swift & Company's plant food divi- 
sion at Madison, Wisconsin has the 
usual problem encountered in the proc- 
essing of raw materials such as potash 
and superphosphate, and in handling 
the finished plant foods. 

Equipment used in these processes is 
exposed to long hours of continuous 
maneuvering while handling the bulk 


materials. Equipment must be durable 


Moving potash 110 ft from bin to mixer, Mich- 
igan is timed delivering 60 loads (97,200 Ibs) 
per hour. Unit changes direction and speed at 
flick of power-shift lever. No clutching needed. 


to withstand the heavy loads, quick 
stops, and grit of raw material acting 
on the machine. Swift officials report 
the one-yard 77 hp Michigan Model 
75B shown has given excellent results 


in meeting these requirements. 


Works round-the-clock 


“It is dependable,’says Madison As- 
sistant Superintendent Harry Peeler. 
“It worked round-the-clock during our 
latest two-month rush season. Its only 
stops were to add fuel, inspect oil, and 
change operators. We've had no trou- 
bles with grit in the power-train . . . 
and no axle failures.” 

Ken Kremelling, veteran tractor 


shovel operator, says, “Michigan’s 
torque converter helps you heap big 
loads fast. Low bucket-carry helps you 


keep what you load. Power steer takes 


you around turns fast. And power shift 
helps you start back for the next load 
fast.” 


See Michigan advantages 
for yourself 


A trial in your plant will show you 
how these same advantages can pay 
off for you. Write for details on the 
size Michigan that interests you—6, 
10, 15, 20 or 27 cubic feet; 1, 14, 
1¥% or 214 cubic yards. 


Michigan is a registered trade-mark ot 

CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
2463 Pipestone Road 

Benton Harbor 7, Michigan 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


* 


- 


=. 
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a a ‘Garden Group Study Course 


Garden Supply Dealers interested 


ar in increasing their sales volumes will 


be offered a simplified customer credit 
plan by Leonard Berry, educational 
director of National Retail Credit 
Association, at the short course in 
retail garden supply sales. The short 
course will be held in connection with 
the Garden Supply Shows at Chicago 
in November and at New York in 
February. 

For garden supply dealers, Mr. 
Berry is preparing a presentation and 
demonstration of “Credit as a Sales 
Producing Tool for Garden Supply 
Dealers.” He will review the credit 
plans now operated successfully by 
retailers, and recommend a simple 
plan geared to the needs of garden 
supply merchants. Particularly help- 
ful to dealers will be his demonstra- 
tion of the use of basic methods and 
Managements’ tools in opening, con- 
trolling and collecting credit accounts. 

The forthcoming Garden Supply 
Shows are the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth sponsored by Garden Supply 
Merchandiser, trade journal of the in- 
dustry. The short course was inaug- 
urated last year, and was attended 
by more than 2500 dealers and whole- 
salers. 


Shows will be held at Navy 
Pier, Chicago, November 10, 11, 12, 
1957; and on the first floor of the 
Coliseum in New York, February 2, 
3, 4, 1958. 

The short course, sponsored by 
Garden Foundation, will be held on 
the Saturdays preceding the shows, 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago and 
at the New York City Center in New 
York. 


OK Toxaphene On Livestock 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has revised its 1957 recom- 
mendations on use of insecticides to 
again include toxaphene for control 
of certain livestock insects. The ac- 
tion was taken following establish- 
ment by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of a tolerance of 7 parts 
per million of toxaphene in the fat 


of beef cattle, sheep and goats. 


The new USDA recommenda- 
tion includes toxaphene among ma- 
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terials recommended for control of 
lice, ticks, and horn flies on beef cat- 
tle and for lice, ticks, and sheep ked 
(ticks) on sheep and goats. 

The USDA stated that the tol- 
erance of 7 parts per million of toxa- 
phene in the fat of animals will not 


‘be exceeded by producers if the re- 


vised recommendations for use of this 
insecticide are followed. An impor- 
tant restriction is that treatment of 
animals must be discontinued 4 weeks 
or more before slaughter. This re- 
striction, however, is not likely to 
cause hardship to livestock growers. 
No tolerance has been set for 
the use of toxaphene on swine. Con- 
sequently the insecticide is not in- 
cluded among materials recommended 
for control of lice on these animals. 
Toxaphene is likewise not recommen- 
ded by USDA for control of insects 
on dairy cows, because a tolerance has 
not been established for toxaphene in 


milk. 
e 


USDA Nematode Quarantine 

Three localities and 32 individ- 
ual premises in Missouri, North Car- 
olina, and Tennessee were regulated 
under quarantine issued by the USDA 
because of the presence of soybean 
cyst nematode, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced recently. 

Products and articles affected in- 
clude: Live soybean cyst nematodes, 
soil, nursery stock and other plants 
with roots attached, root crops, bulbs, 
soybeans, small grains, hay, straw, 
fodder, and plant litter of any kind; 
seed cotton, used farm tools and har- 
vesting machinery, used construction 
and maintenance equipment, used 
sacks and other containers for farm 
products, and other machinery and 
vehicles that might spread the pest. 

Provisions have been made for 
allowing movement of most of the 
regulated products and articles fol- 
lowing inspection or treatment, or 
under other conditions of handling 
or sanitary practices that render them 
safe for movement. 

Counties containing regulated 
localities or premises are: Pemiscot 
and New Madrid Counties, Missouri; 
New Hanover and Pender Counties, 
North Carolina; and Dyer, Lake, 
Lauderdale, and Obion Counties, 
Tennessee. 


a a ee ee 
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Wheeling Joins Miss. River 

Louis E. Wheeling 
has joined the 
sales department 
of the Mississippi 
River Chemical 
Co., a division of 
Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., St. 
Louis.. He will as- 
sist Bradley & Ba- 
ker, sales agents 
for Mississippi 


River. 
Prior to joining Mississippi River, 
Mr. Wheeler had served with the Plant 
Food division of Swift & Co. and the 
Overseas division of Olin Mathieson. 
His headquarters are in St. Louis. 
e é 


Biological Societies Meet 

The Meeting of Biological So- 
cieties, co-sponsored by the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences and 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (Pacific Divi- 
sion) was held at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Calif., August 25 
ton: 

Among the topics discussed at 
the American Society of Plant Phys- 
iologists session at the meeting were: 
gibberellins, biosynthesis, mineral nu- 
trition, and photosynthesis. Lawrence 
Rappaport, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis, told of the effect of gib- 
berellins on growth, flowering, and 
fruit set of tomatoes. Lela V. Bar- 
ton and Jean MacNab Fine, Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., 
reported on the effect of gibberellic 
acid on disease control. Other pa- 
pers presented at the gibberellin ses- 
sion included a study on the effect 
of gibberellic acid on pollen-tube 
growth and the influence of gibber- 
ellic acid and indoleacetic acid on 
cotton embryos cultured in vitro. B. 
O. Phinney of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, presided. 

More than 30 groups conducted 
sessions at the meetings which were 
held on the Stanford Campus. 

° 


Escambia Appoints Laputka 
Joseph J. Laputka has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of Escam- 
bia Chemical Corp., New York. 
Mr. Laputka, former vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer and a director of 
the R. M. Hollingshead Corp., had 
been with the company since 1946. 
Prior to that he was with Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. He grad- 
uated from Duquesne University. 
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LACK. 


when you protect your orchard with 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


Better Colored Fruit 
Finer Finish 


Improved Keeping 
Qualities 


Non-Spotting 
Non-Toxic To User 


Compatible With All 
Insecticides 


Widest Range of Control 


An Exceptional New Fruit 


After several seasons of commercial. 
tests, Niagara’s Niacide is now 
available for every grower’s use 
and benefit. 

Niacide is an exceptionally mild 
fungicide. It leaves no objection- 
able spots on either fruit or foliage. 
Unlike some of the newer organic 
chemicals, it can be applied safely 
to all varieties of apples, including 
Red Delicious and Baldwins. And 


Fungicide, Merit Proven! 


its use will actually improve keep- 
ing qualities of apples for storage. 

Niagara Niacide offers the widest 
range of control over scab and 
other fungus diseases. In test 
orchards it has uniformly up- 
graded harvests by producing fruit 
of highest color, finest finish. 

Now you can profit from these 
many benefits. See your Niagara 
field man or write for literature. 


e 
Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y. Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, Fia., Wyoming, Qavard 
li, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Pine Bluff, Ark., Canadian hn 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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N. E. Fertilizer Conf. 

Plans have been completed for 
the annual New England Fertilizer 
Conference, to be held under the aus- 
pices of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, at the Bald Peak Colony Club, 
Melvin Village, N. H., on Sept. 25. 

The sessions will feature an ap- 
praisal and analysis of factors influ- 
encing Northeast fertilizer-using prac- 
tices, based on a survey conducted for 
the Institute by National Analysts, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Mason H. Campbell, dean of 
the College of Agriculture and di- 
rector of the experiment stations at 
the University of Rhode Island, wiil 
preside at the conference. Dr. M. S. 
Williams, chief agricultural economist 
of the NPFI, will present a report on 
“Factors Influencing the Use of Fer- 
tilizers in the Northeast.” 

The conference, which will bring 
together representatives of the New 
England fertilizer industry and lead- 
ers of the New England colleges of 
agriculture, was arranged by Edward 
R. Jones and Walter E. Meeken, 
members of the NPFI Board of Di- 
rectors. 

. 


Urge More Insect Research 
The World Health Organization 


of the United Nations has issued an 
“urgent appeal to governments, scien- 
tists, and industry to intensify re- 
search into the global fight against 
insect borne diseases.” 

The agency said that a “most 
alarming” increase in the number of 
insects resistant to known insecticides 
prompted the appeal. 

A nine-nation technical confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland, in July 
found that present research on the 
insect problem was inadequate in all 
countries. K. D. Quarterman of the 
U. S. Public Health Service was chair- 
man. 

Chemical concerns are testing as 
many as 50,000 compounds a year 
in their search for safe and practical 
insecticides. Yet scientists are run- 
ning out of effective weapons to com- 
bat such diseases as malaria, typhus, 
and flea-borne plague according to 
the conferees’ report. 

Research into the causes of this 
“puzzling and complex phenomenon” 
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is urgently needed, the World Health 
It asked 


governments to support intensified re- 


Organization report said. 


search programs as insurance against 
the ultimate failure of expensive dis- 
ease eradication efforts now in prog- 
ress throughout the world . 

Representatives of Venezuela, 
the Netherlands, Britain, French 
West Africa, West Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, India, and the United States 
participated in the discussion. 

e 
Named Distributor 

The Los Angeles Chemical Co..,, 
South Gate, Calif., has been appointed 
as a distributor by Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, to handle sales of its 
ethanolamines, ethylene glycols and 
crystal urea in the Los Angeles area. 

Los Angeles Chemical Co. will 
maintain stocks in South Gate. 

* 
Colwell Is Vulcan Director 

Harold R. Colwell has been 
named Director of Advertising and 
Market Research at Vulcan Contain- 
ers Inc., of Bellwood, IIl. 

Mr. Colwell is responsible for 
market planning and research, adver- 
tising programming, and new product 
development for the company’s Beli- 
wood and Toronto, Canada, plants 
for both their steel pail and tin can 
divisions. 

> 
Blasting With Fertilizer 

The use of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer as a blasting agent has be- 
come standard with many heavy con- 
struction contractors, quarry men, 
and strip coal mine operators, ac- 
cording to the Inorganic Chemicals 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis. 

Three factors are said to con- 
tribute to the growing popularity of 
this comparatively new method of 
open air or surface blasting. It is 
extremely safe, it can be controlled 
by experienced powder men, and it 
is far cheaper than conventional blast- 
ing agents. 

To become an explosive, ammo- 
nium nitrate fertilizer must be mixed 
with the correct amount of fuel oil, 
it must be confined, and it must be 
detonated by a charge of dynamite. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL PHOTOS 


COLOR e BLACK AND WHITE 


lients Include: Ad Agencies — Publica 
ions—Pest Control Authorities—Extensive 


Library Farm Activities—lInsects. 


TERMINAL NEWS PHOTO SYND. 


41-43 Ist St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Geigy agricultural 


Ss i ivi AZI N* 5OW | : A new pre-emergence herbicide for long residual control 


Tess of grassy and broadleaf weeds in driveways, roadways, 
herbic id e oer railroads, walks, paths, industrial sites, around buildings, 
hac and other non cropped areas. Geigy Simazin 50W herbi- 
oe cide is economical, non corrosive to spraying equipment, 
and has very low toxicity to humans and domestic ani- 
mals. Because there is practically no lateral leaching in 
the soil, Simazin can be used adjacent to crop land and 
ornamental areas. Lack of phytotoxicity to foliage mini- 
mizes drift hazard. One pre-emergence application of 
Simazin 50W at the rate ae 10 lbs. per acre controls most 
grassy and broadleaf weeds for about a year. 


““SIMAZIN" is a trademark of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 


Sequestrene iron chelates are the original metal chelates 
in the field of agriculture. Designed for correction of iron 
deficiency (chlorosis) in ornamentals, fruit trees, vege- 
tables and turf. Completely water soluble, and may be 
applied as soil applications or foliage sprays. Compatible 
with most commonly used insecticides, fungicides and 
fertilizers. There are Sequestrene iron chelates for use on 
acid soils and for use on alkaline soils. Sequestrene Naz Mn 
Manganese Chelate and Sequestrene Naz Zn Zinc Chelate 
are sec available. 


*“SEQUESTRENE” is the brand for metal chelates sold by Gei 


treated leaf 
f oa chncee 


OBENZILATE formulations 


Safe, effective miticide for control of various species of 
mites on apples, pears, and other fruit and agricultural 
crops including almonds’ and walnuts. Also effective for 
controlling mites on ornamentals and nursery stock in- 
cluding azaleas, holly, spruce and others. Applied as a 
spray to shrubbery and lawns around dwellings, Geigy 

hlorobenzilate is especially effective in controlling clover 
mites. Long residual action, compatible with most com- 
monly ee: insecticides and fungicides, relatively non- 
toxic to bees in field applications. 
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chemical products 


_ = ee oan 


serving AGRICULTURE and INDUSTRY 


DIAZI 


ON /formulatio 


preciable extent, 


Originated by Geigy, DDT insec- 
sticides Manette a standard 
_ means of insect pest control 
_ throughout the world. DDT in- 
_ secticides are economical and 
have long residual action. They 
are effective in controlling a 
_ wide range of insects on orna- 
_ mentals, tables, fruit, and 

livestock. DDT insecticides are 
also used for control on many 


: we "4 P . 
pS eee meth eS, 
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formulations 


cotton and forest insect pests. 


gh 


Geigy Diazinon is one of the most effective and economical 
residual fly control chemicals available. Because of its 
long residual action, only 2 or 3 residual sprays are 
required to control flies in dairy barns for an entire 
season. Diazinon is now recommended for control of most 
insect pests of apples, pears and cherries, and post-harvest 
treatment of strawberry plants. Approved for use by PCO’s 
to control resistant roaches, fleas and ants inside dwell- 
_ ings, and for use in food processing plants. — 


ORIGINATORS OF ely DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 
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MURIATE 


OF POTASH 
for the 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


ober symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform 
Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash 
Corporation provides a dependable supply of HIGH-K* 
Muriate for the plant food industry. 


* Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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Crag Transfers Stull 

Aaron K. Stull, Crag Agricul- 
tural Chemicals sales representative, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, has been transferred from the 
Rocky Mountain states to the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast sales area. His 
headquarters are at Riverside, Calif. 

e 

Bemis Names Finlay 

George W. Finlay, sales service 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag plant, 


Mobile, Ala., has been appointed su- 


pervisor of multiwall bag sales for 
Bemis. He will join the St. Louis 
General Sales Department on Sep- 
tember 15, 

W. J. Ray, supervisor of multi- 
wall bag sales for the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been named 
assistant manager of the company’s 
multiwall paper bag plant in Mobile, 
Ala. 

* 
ACS Meeting In New York 

New crops for American agri- 
culture, new uses for existing crops, 
and safety evaluation of food addi- 
tives are some of the subjects on 
the agenda of the division of agri- 
cultural and food chemistry at the 
132nd_ national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in New 
York, Sept. 8 through 13. 

Fifteen thousand chemists and 
chemical engineers from all parts of 
the United States and several for- 
eign countries will participate in the 
meeting, at which some 1,500 re- 
ports on scientific fields, such as 
food, agriculture, fuel, textiles, rub- 
ber, plastics ,and sanitation, will be 
described at more than 200 half-day 
sessions. 

Among other topics to be exam- 
ined by the division of agricultural 
and food chemistry will be the use 
of radioactive tracers to study pes- 
ticides and the role of antibiotics in 
the preservation of foods and in- 
dustrial materials. 

Sessions of the ACS meeting 
will be held in the Barbizon-Plaza, 
Henry Hudson, Park Sheraton, 
Plaza, Biltmore, Commodore, Govy- 
ernor Clinton, Martinique, New 
Yorker, Sheraton-McAlpin, and Stat- 
ler Hotels. 
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Tobacco sucker control? 


Costly plant-to-plant hand suckering necessary to improve the 
quality and quantity of tobacco leaf? With MH-30, increases of 
100 to 200 Ibs. per acre is the average result. 

Naugatuck’s famous growth retardant, MH-30, prevents 
repeated and costly hand suckering. Only one MH spraying 
by one man is required per season to prevent suckers from 
sapping your finest leaves of needed nutrients. 


Sprout Control? 
MH also insures top market price for potatoes and onions — 
even after many months of storage. Weight loss and 
spoilage is greatly reduced. Sprouting does not occur 
even when they are stored at home at high temperatures 

.. they stay whiter and firmer longer. 


Quack grass? 


MH eliminates quack grass growth in land devoted to 
high-value crops. Any crop can be planted immediately 
following MH quack grass control. 


REMEDY: USE 


2579954 
Reg: U. S. Pat. Off. Nos. eats 
2614917 


US United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Weed problem? 


Broadleaf or annual grasses? ... expensive hand labor and hand 
hoeing? ... or, costly cultivation and late harvests? ~ * 


ALANAP is Naugatuck’s selective, pre-emergence 
weed killer... for control of weeds in 
asparagus, cotton, cucurbits, peanuts, 

nursery stock and soybeans. ALANAP will not 
evaporate from the soil surface. It cuts down costly 
hand labor and hand hoeing . . . minimizes 

the number of necessary cultivations and, by 
keeping your crops weed-free, you can 

harvest earlier and faster with less dockage. 
With ALANAP you have fewer weed problems, 
better yields, with less effort. 


REMEDY: USE 


what should be advised for soil 
fungi and seed decay? 


Naugatuck’s SPERGON! SPERGON prevents 

seed decay, “damping off” and many other fungous 
diseases so rampant during cold, wet planting 
weather. 4 to 6 bushels per acre average yield 
increases have been obtained with Spergon- 
treated seed. And SPERGON lubricates seed for 
less planter breakage and easier planting. 
Excellent for foliage spray, cabbage, lettuce 

and other crops. 


REMEDY: USE 


dealing with fruit drop? 
... flower setting? 


Naugatuck’s DURASET is a unique 
chemical when used as a fruit set or 
for preventing fruit drop in lima 
beans. Experiments on tomatoes, 
strawberries, peppers, apples, and 
small seeded legumes show 
promising results with DURASET. 
Easy to use as an over-all spray. 


REMEDY: TRY 


what to do about fungous diseases 
on fruit trees and row crops? 


PHYGON, the cheapest, most effective organic 
fungicide available—for inexpensive control 
of apple scab, peach brown blossom blight, 
tomato blights, mint rust and other diseases. 
PHYGON is also a powerful algae killer in 
irrigation and industrial water systems. 


REMEDY: USE 


how do you get rid of mites in... 


Citrus? Cotton?... 


and many types of fruit and 
vegetable crops, nursery stock and 
shade trees? Compatible with 
most commonly used insecticides 
and fungicides, ARAMITE assures 
better crops, higher profits. 
ARAMITE kills more mite species 
than any other control and is 

the most widely used specific 


acaricide in the United States. 


APPLY 


the mighty miticide! 


rely on Naugatuck agricultural chemical specialtie 


Send for these 


colorful, illustrated product bulletins 
and booklets. They have been 

designed to show Naugatuck’s 
specifically-developed chemicals for 
specific crops. Please let us know what 
crop problems you have. Use the handy 
attached coupon. 
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Mayor To Open NFSA Meet 

Charles P. Taft, mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, will open the 1957 conven- 
tion of the National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Association on Nov. 18 at the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Two of the outstanding features 
of the program for the convention 
are panel discussions on the “Ma- 
terial Supply Outlook” and “Essent- 
ials to Success.” 

Suppliers to the industry dis- 
cussing the Material Supply Outlook 
will include Bert Tucker of Sohio 
Chemical Co., Lima, Ohio; W. R. 
Bone of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Dean Gidney, vice 
president of U. S. Potash Co., division 
of U. S. Borax and Chemical Corp., 
New York. 

Ohio State University will furn- 
ish the members of the panel on 
Essentials to Success including Dr. 
John K. Pfahl, assistant professor of 
finance; Dr. Gordon Ryder, extension 
agronomist; and Dr. John Sharp, 
Agricultural Economics Department. 

In addition, Dr. Edwin F. Adler, 
Plant Physiologist of the Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, will be a mem- 
ber of a three-man panel on “Addi- 
tives to Fertilizer Solutions,” speak- 
ing on the subject, “Possibilities of 
the New Hormones.” Other subjects 
to be discussed by this panel are 
“Trace Elements” and “Various Pesti- 
cides in Fertilizers.” 

* 
Zinter Joins DuPont 

Donald G. Zinter has been as- 
signed as sales representative for Du 
Pont nitrogen products to a new sales 
territory covering southern Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and parts of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Zinter, who will handle sales 
of nitrogen products to the fertilizer 
and feed industries, was formerly as-. 
sociated with the Rochester Fertilizer 
Company. 

e 


Huber Forms New Department 

J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
has formed a new International De- 
partment to handle all foreign bus- 
iness. The department is headed by 
Peter Schoenburg, former director of 
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export for the company, and is head- 
quartered in the company’s New 
York offices. 

Other key personnel of the new 
department are: Louis A. Lara, ex- 
port sales manager; Carlos L. Her- 
man, manager of sales service; and 
Henry H. Graebner, manager of ex- 
port orders. Fred §. Thornhill con- 
tinues as technical representative sta- 
tioned in Paris, 

on 
Shelton Is Marketing Head 

Harold G. Shelton has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing for the 
Dyestuff & Chemical Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York. Mr. Shelton had been sales 
manager of Antara Chemicals since 
he first joined General Aniline in 
1945. Prior to that he had served 
for about 13 years with Union Car- 
bide, specializing in sales engineering 
and sales development. 

e 


R&H Wins Patent Appeal 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the fourth district has de- 
cided in favor of Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, on an appeal from a 
lower court decision in a patent in- 
fringement suit. Rohm & Haas had 
contended that the patent under 
which it markets its “Dithane” ‘fun- 
gicide was infringed by Roberts 
Chemical Co. 

Action in the Rohm & Haas 
suit on similar grounds against Chem- 
ical Insecticide Corp. and one of its 
dealers, filed in September, 1955, and 
which has been delayed pending the 
outcome of the Roberts suit, will now 


be pressed, according to Rohm & 
Haas. 


Chemical Industries Show 

The 26th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries will occupy all four 
floors of the Coliseum in New York, 
December 2 to 6, and will be the 
largest display of its kind ever held. 

Up to the end of July, spaces 
had been assigned to 530 exhibitors. 
Among the new sections which have 
been added for this year’s exposition 
are a chemical and chemical mate- 
rials section, a rocket and satellite 
section, and a laboratory materials and 
supplies section. . 


Phosphate For Texas Ranch 

More than 700 tons of pow- 
dered rock phosphate, believed to be 
the largest single order of plant food 
ever delivered at one time to any 
individual, has been used by a Texas 
rancher on 1,400 acres of land being 
developed for grazing, hay, and seed 
production. 

Unloading and spreading the 
huge shipment over the Arthur Stie- 
ren ranch near Nixon, Texas, took 
five fan-type spreader trucks about 


« a week. Tests had shown a low phos- 


phorus content on the Stieren acre- 
age. 

° 
Diamond Closes Va. Plant 

The Diamond Black Leaf Co., 
Cleveland, has closed its nicotine ex- 
traction plant at Richmond, Va. 

Suspension of operations at the 
39-year-old plant, a Diamond official 
said, is “due chiefly to uncertainties 
presently governing the nicotine and 
ground stem tobacco market in the 
Eastern United States, a condition 
resulting from the steady decline of 
the market in recent years.” 

The shut-down will not affect 
the company’s research and develop- 
ment group or its Eastern District 
sales office, both of which are located 
at Richmond. 

* 


Yoder Heads Sprayer Group 

R. M. Yoder, vice president of 
Dobbins Division of Chamberlain 
Corp., Waterloo, Iowa, was elected 
president of the National Sprayer & 
Duster Association at the group’s 13th 
annual meeting held at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, on July 24 and 25. 

On July 23, members of the Na- 
tional Sprayer & Duster Assn. and 
the Power Sprayer & Duster Depart- 
ment of the Farm Equipment In- . 
stitute held a joint cooperative edu- 
cational meeting at Port Clinton. Fea- 
tured speakers were Dr. C. J. Wil- 
lard, Ohio State University authority 
on weed control problems, and 
Andrew Meldrum, a Cleveland ad- 
vertising specialist. E. O. Williams, 
County Agricultural Agent in Lucas 
County, Ohio, led a panel discussion 
on problems farmers meet in using 
insecticides and herbicides with spray- 
ing and dusting equipment. 
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TOMATOES. ...”.. 
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™ POTASH 


You’name the row crop—and you'll find that it 
grows better, produces more, brings higher prices, when 
it is supplied with plenty of available Potash. 


Nature can go only so far in providing vitally needed 
Potash. Fast-growing, high-producing crops can easily 
exhaust the available soil supply—and then it’s up 

to you. That’s why it’s good business to be sure your 
fertilizer program includes plenty of PoTasH—either in 
your mixed fertilizers or as a supplemental application. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation is a basic supplier of 
Potash. Consult your fertilizer dealer today and be sure to specify 
plenty of TRONA® POTASH, the vitally needed plant food. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 3 ONAL 


Offices * 3030 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
* BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE * anda 235 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 1320 S.W. BROADWAY, PORTLAND 1, OREGON 


214 WALTON BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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fertilizer ingredients like these... 


Genuine Peruvian Bird Guano 
Beet Residue (Sulfate of Potash) 
Hu-Actinite (Houston Sludge) 
Baltimore Sludge 


Diammonium Phosphate 
Nitrogenous Tankage 
Castor Pomace 


Precipitator Cement Flue Dust 
(Sulfate of Potash) 


Muriate of Potash 
Ammonium Sulfate 
Potassium Nitrate 
Urea 


Triple and Single Superphosphate 
Urea-Formaldehyde 


and Heat-dried Activated Chicago Sludge — an 
excellent raw material for the manufacture of complete fertilizer. 
Contains about 5% Nitrogen, 4% Available 
| Phosphoric Acid, 75% Humus and important trace minerals. 
e 3 Available in bulk. Shipped via freight car and barge. 


For samples and full information on any of these ingredients, write: 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


600 Fifth Ave. © New York 20,N. 6 f 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. Savannah Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 
501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. Fulton National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Germany Fertilizer Use Up 
The reportedly large grain crop 
in West Germany has been attrib- 
uted to in-reased acreage, generally 
favorable growing conditions, and 
increased use of fertilizer. 


Sales of commercial fertilizer this 
year were considerably larger than 
sales for use on 1956 crops. The in- 
creased use was partly attributable 
to the 20 per cent price subsidy un- 
der the Grecn Plan. 

° 


Freeport Appoints Four 

The Freeport Sulphur Co., New 
York, has announced the appoint- 
ments of four new assistant vice-pres- 
idents. 


They are Edward F. Strauss, 


Jr., J. E. Monroe, Jr., M. B. Shel- 
don, and R. H. Feierabend. 


Mr. Strauss has been assistant sec- 
retary of the firm since 1953. Mr. 
Monroe was assistant to the operating 
vice-president at Port Sulphur, La. 
Mr. Sheldon was in charge of in- 
dustrial and personnel relations in 
Freeport’s southern operations, and 
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Mr. Feierabend was responsible for 
development work relating to Free- 
port’s offshore sulfur mine near 
Grand Isle. 


Curtis Is Chemico President 

James H. Curtis has been elected 
president and chief executive officer 
of the Chemical Construction Corp., 
New York. He was also elected a 
director of the corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Electric Bond 
and Share Co. 

Mr. Curtis has been vice-pres 
ident in charge of engineering and 
construction of the Lummus Co., New 
York. Previously, he had been man- 
ager of manufacturing for General 


Petroleum Corp. 
e 


Climax Appoints Innes 
Chemical Sales and Development 


activities, formerly separate functions, 
have been consolidated for more ef- 
fective sales effort under a recent 
reorganization of the Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. George L. 
Innes has been named to head the 
new chemical group. 


activities. 


MSA Wins Safety Award 


E. G. Sanner, left, vice president of the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
and George H. Dieke, Sr., chairman of 
the board, hold the National Safety 
Council Award of Honor presented to 
the company for the “best safety record 
in the optical, photo, and scientific in- 
dustry.” MSA recently completed more 
than eight million man-hours without a 
lest-time injury. 


Chicago Sales Manager 
C. T. Robertson has been ap- 


pointed district manager for Colum- 
bia-‘Southern Chemical Corporation’s 
Chicago sales office. He was formerly 
assistant district sales manager in 
New York and he succeeds I. G. 


Stewart who is retiring in December. 


continuing research. 
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MORE IN SERVICE, MORE IN QUALITY 


Technical service field representatives, to aid you with 
any problem, are as near as your telephone. 


Modern, easily accessible manufacturing plant and 


Conveniently located service offices. 


Strong supporting advertising in newspapers, farm 
magazines and other media. 


Manufactured by 
Escambia Chemical Corporation 
Pensacola, Florida 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


fe Gieicr orrices: Norfolk, Va., Charleston, S.C., Tampa, Fla., Jackson, Miss., 
“Mootgomery, Ala., Columbus, Ohio, Des Moines, Towa. 


United - Heckathorn chemical manufacturing 
and application facilities in key agricultural 
areas provide first complete local service 


United-Heckathorn permanent or portable plants manufacture insecticides, fertil- 
izers, weed killers, fungicides and fumigants on location and offer aerial or ground 
application service. The portable plants may be transported to your job site. Both 
types are scale versions of United-Heckathorn main Richmond, Calif., plant with 
its research, development and control laboratories . . . vast facilities for mixing, 
grinding, blending of dry materials and liquids for bulk sales, custom processing, 
private label packaging . - - engineering for construction and maintenance of 
specialized processing and application equipment. United-Heckathorn, Rich- 
mond or any of the affiliated plants are at your service and invite your call. 
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- -@ Corona. 


a El Centro é : =: 
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n 250,000 acres of Kettleman Hills, Calif. 


"Portable plant compounding ‘chemicals for aerial spraying of beet leaf hopper o 


Main Laboratory, Richmond. Chemists, machin- Extensive ground application work and chem- Packaging and delivery for sales of agritul- 
ists. and: other technical supervisory person- _ical sales at Soledad, Calif. in the center of tural chemicals for citrus crops, Corona, Calif. . 
nel accompany field jobs. the ‘Salad Bowl'’ Salinas Valley. ; : 3 i 
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UNITED-HECKATHORN 


Main office and plant: 600 S. Fourth Street, 
Richmond 4, Calif. 


Phone: LAndscape 5-9210 
Plants at Soledad, Corona, El Centro, Lemoore 


Formulation and application, aerial and Formulation of dry & liquid insecticides for San 
ground, in Imperial Valley, the world’s larg- Joaquin Valley, Lemoore plant near Fresno, 
est vegetable growing center. ___ eenter of cotton, potato & grape areas. 
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MacGregor Is Climax V. P. 
Ian K. MacGregor has joined 
the Climax Molybdenum Co., New 
York, as vice president-eastern opera- 
tions. Mr. MacGregor had been gen- 
eral manager of Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore, Inc., of Stratford, Conn. 


Radiation In Agriculture 
Radioactive isotopes—‘clinkers” 


of atoms “burned” in atomic fur- 
naces—are yielding a total of $400,- 
000,000 a year in savings to Amer- 
ican industry, according to the semi- 
annual report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission last month. 


The radioactive materials are im- 
portant tools for many types of agri- 
cultural studies. Major benefits that 
have resulted from the use of the 
“waste” materials include: better 
placement and application of ferti- 
lizer, new and improved growth reg- 
ulators and herbicides, improved 
‘measures against plant diseases and 
fungi, better knowledge of animal 
nutritional needs, improved measures, 
against animal diseases, better insect 
control through sterilization, insecti- 
cides, and information on migration 
and hibernation, and new and im- 
proved varieties of plant and breeds 
of animals. 

e 
Fertilizers 

Movements of nitrogeneous fer- 
tilizer materials were especially brisk 
during the past spring and indica- 
tions are that this activity continued 
into June to a greater extent than 
usual. Based largely on_ statistical 
data for March and April, domestic 
demands this spring for ammonium 
sulfate and ammonium nitrate were 
up approximately 35 per cent and 
15 per cent, respectively. Contribut- 
ing to.the heavy activity was an ap- 
proximate 30 per cent increase in 
exports of ammonium sulfate. Output 
of synthetic ammonium sulfate in- 
creased slightly over that of last year; 
production of the coke-oven material 
was down somewhat. To supply the 
heavy demands, withdrawals from 
producers’ inventories of both the 
synthetic and byproduct sulfates were 
several times greater than in the same 
period last year. As a result, carry- 
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over of inventories was the lowest 


in years. Output of ammonium ni- 
trate was up about 8 per cent this 
spring, but substantial shipments from 
inventorigs were also necessary to 
satisfy demand. 

In contrast, the phosphate group 
moved somewhat more slowly, with 
apparent net domestic consumption of 
P.O; in all forms up less than 1 per 
cent from last year. Production of 
both normal and concentrated super- 
phosphates was down 7 to 10 per 
cent. Disappearance (output plus de- 
crease in producers’ stocks) of nor- 
mal superphosphate was off by about 
the same percentage as output, but 
that of concentrated superphosphate 
increased approximately 30 per cent 
over the 1956 period. This required 
almost a threefold greater withdrawal 
from inventories than in the year 
before, accomplishing a welcome re- 
duction of accumulated stocks. A 
100 per cent increase in exports of 
triple superphosphate this spring con- 
tributed to the enlarged demand. 
Continued improvement in produc- 
tion, consumption, and exports of 
miscellaneous ‘phosphatic materials 
(including ammonium phosphates) 
Was apparent this spring, but im- 
ports were off somewhat. Industry 
Report, Chemical and Rubber, 
USDA, Vol. 4, No. 7. July, 1957. 
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Calspray ‘Control Laboraiory 


Leo R. Gardner, vice-president 
and manager of the Research and 
Development Department of Califor- 
nia Spray-Chemical Corporation in 
Richmond, California, has announced 
the opening of a quality control lab- 
oratory for Calspray’s recently com- 
pleted 16 million dollar fertilizer 
plant in Richmond. 

The new laboratory contains the 
latest scientific instruments for main- 
taining close chemical control of the 
processing of liquid or dry plant 
foods from the raw material stage on 


to the finished product. 
. 


Union Bag Sales Head 


Walter Shorter. vice-president 
in charge of paper and bleached 
board sales for Union Bag-Camp Pa- 
per Corp., New York, recently was 
named vice-president and general sales 
manager for the company. In his 
new position he is responsible for the 
direction and coordination of all ma- 
jor line sales activities. 

At the same time the company 
announced the appointment of Clark 
Reynolds as assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager. A 
member of the Union organization 
since 1940, Mr. Reynolds has served 
in various sales capacities as well as 
manager of the sales-manufacturing 
control department. 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation Move to 
New Offices In Rockefeller Center 


U. S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. 
has announced 
that it has moved 
its combined of- 
fices to 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New 
York Ctiy. The 
company will oc- 
cupy all of -the 
eighth floor and 
about one-half of 
the ninth floor. 
The space being 
used will be the 
headquarters of 
the two principal 
divisions of the 
corporation, 
namely, Pacific 
Coast Borax Com- 
pany and United 
States Potash 
Company Divisions, and it will also 
serve as the eastern headquarters of 
the 20 Mule Team Products Division. 
The offices have been completely air- 
conditioned and redecorated by Maria 
Bergson Associates, New York City. 


Several of the prominent features of the 
’ new offices include an outstanding illu- 
minated display of borate and potash 
ores in the main lobby and a large com- 
bined conference and Board of Directors 


room. 
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Since 1885, een Brower’ ae Deed Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate in fungicides. It has consistently proved itself more 
effective and superior to organic materials: in sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in dusts, if pteden 


In mixtures and: Grukioe it is. compatible with virtually every 
other pesticidal material. In fertilizers, it is important for enrichment of the 
- soil and its use guarantees larger, healthier and more profitable - 


crops. Forms of Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate available are: 
INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing ¢ of 
Bordeaux sprays. 
DIAMOND (snow) ‘small or large elie ae 
containing 25; 2% metallic copper. i 


: BA BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, cane 
ick metallic copper. ee 


PHELPS- DODGE 


REFINING CORPORATION 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
5310 W. 66th STREET,CHICAGO 38. ILL. 
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IPFI Fall Meeting 

The annual New England Fer- 
tilizer, Conference, conducted under 
the sponsorship of the National Plant 
Food Institute, will be held at the 
Bald Peak Colony Club, Melvin Vil- 
lage, N. H., on September 25th The 
meeting, which brings together rep- 
resentatives of the New England fer- 
tilizer industry and New England 
colleges of agriculture, is open to 
- members of NPFI and invited guests. 

Discussions will concern the fac- 
tors which influence New England 
farmers’ fertilizer-using practices. The 
basis for the reports will be a study 
on this subject now being conducted 
by the National Analysts, Inc., of 
Philadelphia for the Institute. 

Dr. Mason H. Campbell, dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
director of experiment stations at the 
University of Rhode Island, will pre- 
side over the sessions. 

e 


Zonolite Appoints Tolon 

James S. Tolon has been ap- 
pointed as a sales representative for 
the Terra-Lite Division of the Zono- 
lite Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Tolon covers Ohio, West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
serving golf courses, fertilizer com- 
panies, and garden supply dealers. 
He was previously with the Norwich 
Pharmacal Co. 

* 
Fifth CACA Convention 

Douglas Harkness, Canada’s new 
Minister of Agriculture, will be a 
luncheon speaker at the fifth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Association at Mont Trem- 
blant Lodge, Quebec, Sept. 15 to 18. 

More than 150 persons have reg- 
istered for the meeting which will in- 
clude talks on the present situation of 
chemical tariffs, a discussion on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Pest 
Control Reports, and a paper on soil 
sterilants. 

Gordon A. Brandes, Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, will speak on 
miticides. L. J. W. LeBien, a vice 
president of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will talk on gibberellins. 

Among the other speakers at the 
meeting will be an assistant general 
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manager of the Toronto-Dominion — 


Bank who will discuss farmers credit 
buying. Business sessions will study 
the growth and future of the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry. 

Recreational facilities available to 
delegates at Mont Tremblant include: 
golf, tennis, swimming, boating, horse- 
back riding, and many others. 

The theme of this year’s meet- 
ing is “Safety and Health.” 

® 
New Potash Mine In Canada 

The International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that it will spend more than 
$20 million to build a new potash 
mine near Esterhazy, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. A 3,000 foot shaft is being 
sunk about 150 miles east of Regina. 

The mine shaft, more than a 
half-mile deep and eighteen feet in 
diameter, will cost about $4 million. 
The balance of the funds will be spent 
on mining equipment, a refinery, stor- 
age buildings, machine and repair 
shops, and other plant facilities. Em- 
ployment of 100 to 150 persons is 
planned. Technicians and experts 
from International Minerals’ opera- 
tion at Carlsbad, N. M., will train 
workers at the Esterhazy mine. 

The Utah Construction Co., San 
Francisco, is constructing the mine 
shaft and several buildings at Ester- 
hazy. The development area includes 
450,000 acres controlled under pat- 
ents by International Minerals. 

e 
L. D. Matchette Dies 

Louis D. Matchette, board chair- 
man of the Nitrogen Co., Milwaukee, 
died last month at his home in Shore- 
wood, Wisc. He was 82 years old. 

Until eight years ago, Mr. 
Matchette was president of the Ni- 
trogen Co., a. producer of soil bac- 
teria for inoculating legume seeds. 

e 
Ga. Insect Control Week 

The week of Aug. 18 to 24 was 
observed as “Insect Control Week” 
in Georgia. 

According to Governor Marvin 
E. Griffin, Insect Control Week was 
intended to emphasize the great loss 
of crops caused by insects in Georgia 
and to promote measures for reduc- 
ing this loss. 


Nitrogen Div. Appointments — 
Garvin C. Matthiesen has been 


named assistant to the manager of fer- 
tilizer manufacturing sales by Nitrogen 


- Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Bee 


E. M. Harper 


G. C. Matthiesen 


Ernest M. Harper succeeds Mr. Matthie- 
sen as midwest sales supervisor, direct 
application materials. Both men will 
be located at the company’s main office 
in New York. 


Mr. Matthiesen joined Nitrogen Di- 
vision in 1953 after graduation from Iowa 
State College. Starting as a field sales 
representative, he was later made prod- 
uct sales supervisor for Arcadian Urea 
Feed Mixture, and was in 1955 pro- 
moted to the position he now leaves. 


Mr. Harper has been midwest prod- 
uct sales supervisor for nitrogen solu- 
tions. He is an honor graduate of the 
University of Illinois and taught voca- 
tional agriculture for six years before 
being employed by Nitrogen Division 
in 1953. He was a field sales repre- 
sentative and then in 1955 promoted to 
the position he now leaves. 


Sauchelli Joins NPFI Staff 

Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, formerly 
director of agricultural research for 
Davison Chemical Co., Division of 
W.R. Grace & Co., New York, has 
joined the staff of the National Plant 
Food Institute as chemical technol- 
ogist. 

At present Dr. Sauchelli is con- 

centrating his efforts on an NPFI- 
sponsored study of sampling and 
chemical analysis of fertilizer. 
Dr. 
Sauchelli has served as chairman of 
the Fertilizer Industry Round Table, 
which he organized. 


For the past five years, 


Southern Nitrogen V. P. 

M. G. Woodward was elected a 
vice president of Southern Nitrogen 
Co., Inc, New York, at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Woodward was previously 
treasurer and assistant secretary of 
the company and will continue to 
serve in those offices. 
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BENCH-SCALE DISTILLATION EQUIPMENT. The Center has 
various types and sizes of apparatus to distill any size 
sample from one cc to a tank-car load. 


Unique Lummus Engineering 
Development Center—30 Minutes 
From Manhattan—Proves Out 
Processes Before Construction 


At a new 150,000 square-foot Center near the 
Newark Airport, the Lummus Company is expand- 
ing a long-established engineering development 
program into a major service to the process indus- 
tries. The intensive pilot plant investigations car- 
ried out here will, in the years to come, spell the 
difference between rash gamble and sound plant 
investment for many manufacturers in the chemi- 
cal, petroleum, pulp and paper and allied fields. 

For a complete description of The Center and 
how it can help you bridge the gap between labo- 
ratory research and successful production, write 
for the 16-page brochure “Lummus Engineering 
Development Center.” Address The Lummus 


Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK * HOUSTON * BATON ROUGE * CHICAGO * MONTREAL 
CARACAS * LONDON «+ PARIS * THE HAGUE * BOMBAY 


MOST PILOT UNITS at The Center are put together from standard “building 
blocks.” Skid-mounted charging units such as the one at left hold tanks, heaters 
and pumps for transfer and metering. Process equipment, here shown in back- 
ground center, can be widely varied. At right is electrical control cabinet. All 
switches, relays and controls not housed in explosion-proof boxes are enclosed 
in cabinets like this one, pressurized with outside air to exclude process vapors. 
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ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS processed and produced in pilot operations at The 
Center is an important part of the work carried out by Lummus engineers. 
Here a laboratory technician determines the composition of a multiple-compo- 
nent gas, using a gas chromatography technique. 


a ; Causey Joins imacc 


H. E. Causey has 
- joined the Interna- 
tional Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, as_ tech- 
nical engineer 
with the Agricul- 
tural Sales Depart- 
ment of the com- 
pany’s Potash Di- 
vision. 
= Mr. Causey, who 
has been associated with the fertilizer 
business for 20 years, will work directly 
with fertilizer manufacturers as the com- 
pany’s field representative in assisting 
with the solution of technical problems. 
Since 1954, Mr. Causey had been as- 
sociated with the Illinois Farm Supply 
Co. as manager of the Tuscola, IIl., 
plant, on which he supervised construc- 
tion. 


MCC Adds Petrochemicals 

The Michigan Chemical Corp., 
St. Louis, Mich., and Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp., New York, have entered intc 
an agreement whereby Michigan 
Chemical was appointed the exclusive 
national and international distribu- 
tor of all products manufactured or 
sold by the Petrochemicals Division 
of Swan-Finch. 

Also Michigan Chemical pur- 
chased the finished goods inventory of 
the petrochemicals division. Michi- 
gan Chemical presently plans to uti- 
lize the sales and distribution staff 
of the Swan-Finch division. 

« 
Mathieson Appoints Copeland 

W. B. Copeland has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Plant 
Food Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. He was 
previously executive vice president of 
Smith-Douglass Co. 

In his new position, Mr. Cope- 
land is concerned with all phases of 
agricultural chemical operations. 

e 
Gypsy Moth Traps Set | 

A line of traps for gypsy moths 
has been set in a huge broken arc 
across the East from Red Bank, N. J., 
into eastern Maine. 

The trapping zone, seventy-five 
to 100 miles wide, now has about 
36,000 baited traps. It represents 
early reconnaissance to find out how 
far the moth has spread and to plan 
for the 1958 campaign against it. 

Starting from the southern end 
late in June the trap line was largely 
complete by mid-July. The trap line 
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region to Lake Ontario. 


crosses New Jersey into Bucks 
County, Pa., cuts northwest roughly 
to Lehighton and thence north to the 
New York border. It crosses western 
New York through the Lake Cayuga 
Starting 
again west of Lake Champlain it goes 
north to the Canadian border, east 
through northern Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Traps have also been set 
in eastern Maine. 


e 
Hazleton California Lab 
Hazleton Laboratories, Falls 


Church, Va., opened its Western Di- 
vision in Palo Alto, Calif., Sept. 1. 

The western laboratory will 
specialize in determining the amount 
of pesticide residues left on foods 
and crops after dusting or spraying 
and how long it pezsists. 

_ Dr. Ralph Fogleman, formerly 
héad of the agricultural chemicals de- 
partment at Hazleton, has been named 
manager of the western division. Dr. 
Robert Bruce will supervise residue 
analysis and Theodore Tuft will con- 
duct field trials and supervise crop 
sampling. 

e 


New Smith-Douglass Head 
Willard A. Ashburn recently 


was elected president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Smith-Doug- 
lass Co., Norfolk, Va. Ralph B. 
Douglass, whom Mr. Ashburn suc- 
ceeds as president, was named to the 
new office of chairman of the board. 

Mr. Douglass reached retirement 
age last year and the new position was 
created at his request. 

Mr. Ashburn joined Smith-Doug- 
lass in 1953 after serving as the com- 
pany’s general counsel for a number 


of years. 
° 


Will Attend Int’! Congress 
Dr, James G. Horsfall, director 


of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, will serve as a sec- 
tion chairman at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Crop Protection 
in Hamburg, Germany, this month. 
The congress will be held from the 
8th to the 15th of September. 

Dr. Horsfall will present a paper 
titled ““Assaying Foliage Protection in 
the Laboratory” at the meeting. 
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Rezone For Mulch Plants 

Zoning ordinances in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were amended recently 
to allow the installation of mulch 
plants in suburban areas after nearly 
two months of deliberation. 

Under the ruling, the mulch 
plants must be modern and dust 
proof in construction. 

* 


New Resistant Alfalfa Variety 

A new non-winter hardy variety 
of alfalfa, highly resistant to spot- 
ted alfalfa aphid, has been de- 
veloped, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. The new al- 
falfa, named Moapa, was developed 
by the Crops Research Division of 
the USDA’s Agricultural research 
Service, and the University of Nevada 
Agricultural Experiment Station, of 
the Max C. Fleischmann College of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with 
USDA’s Entomology Research Divi- 
sion. 

The breeding work for this new 
variety was headed by Dr. Oliver F. 
Smith, with Richard Peaden assisting 
during the latter phases of the pro- 
gram. Both are USDA agronomists. 
Dr. Wayne Howe, USDA entomolo- 
gist at Bakersfield, Calif., assisted 
with the spotted alfalfa aphid re- 
sistance tests which were necessary in 
developing this variety. 

Moapa is the second variety de- 
veloped in Nevada that is highly re- 
sistant to the spotted alfalfa aphid, 
an insect that has caused millions of 
dollars’ damage to alfalfa throughout 
many of the alfalfa producing States. 

Moapa consists of spotted al- 
falfa aphid resistant plants selected 
from the susceptible variety African. 
It is therefore much like African in 
growth habit, and is expected to give 
best performance in areas where Af- 
rican is now a recommended variety. 
In Nevada it will be used principally 
in Clark County. Since the new al- 
falfa will also be recommended by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
Arizona and California for areas in 
those States where it is adapted, these 
two Experiment Stations are joining 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Nevada Agricultural 
Experiment Station in release of the 
variety. 
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Russian 
knapweed 


Bermuda grass 


hoary cress 


Austrian field cress 


quack grass 


Johnson grass 


What's your one low-cost way to control them all? 


You can control the weeds shown here, 
plus all other weeds and grasses, with 
OLpBuURY® sodium chlorate, manufac- 
tured by Hooker. 

It is effective on germinating weed 
seeds as well as growing roots. Its steri- 
lant effects last up to one year in most 
sandy soils; and from one to two years 
in many heavier soils. It gives these 
results at lower cost than any other 
chemical. 

You're in good company when you 
recommend OLpsBury sodium chlorate 
for broad-spectrum weed control. For 


For controlling weeds on railroad right-of-way, you can get 
the skilled services of specialists who apply formulations 


made with OLDBURY sodium chlorate. 


If you'd like names and addresses 
of these specialist firms, write us. 


years it has been first choice of many 
county agents in states where weed 
control is regulated by law. 


Look for this trade- 

mark—it gives you ( OLDBURY ) 
these advantages... hak 
Acceptance: Farmers have come to 
know and trust the OLpBuRy label 
wherever it has been introduced. 
Dependable service: Fastest delivery 
you can get in East and South—direct 


from the nation’s largest producer of 
sodium chlorate. Two plants—Niagara 


chlorate. 


Falls, N. Y., and Columbus, Miss.—in- 
sure plenty of capacity to meet your 
needs in a hurry. 


Technical help: You can use the services 
of full-time Hooker agronomists. 
They’re equipped to help you plan 
weed control programs in your area; 
can advise you on handling, storage, 
and application of sodium chlorate. 
You can get 99% pure OLDBURY 
sodium chlorate in steel drums, 100 
and 350 lbs. net. For price and shipping 
information, write us today. 


For defoliating cotton in irrigated areas, you can recommend 
special-purpose sprays made by formulators using OLDBURY 


HOOKER 


8 DUREZ® PLASTICS DIVISION *NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


NIALK® CHEMICALS «NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y, 
OLDBURY® CHEMICALS © NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
609 Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: Chicago, III.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, N. Vancouver, B. C. 
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speaking at the conference. 


TJ ERTILIZER industry represen- 

tatives, State Control officials 
and their families attending the 
Southwestern Fertilizer Conference 
and Grade Hearing at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas, July 17 
through 19 acclaimed it to be the 
most successful meeting in the his- 
tory of the association. While most 
of the fertilizer manufacturers and 
control officials were from the area 
comprising Texas, Oklahoma, Missis- 
‘sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico, many basic producers were 
present from New York, Washing- 
ton; Atlanta, Chicago and the West 
Coast. The attendance exceeded 300. 

Mr. Stanley Hackett, Dixie Fer- 
_‘tilizer Company, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, was chairman of the morning 
session July 18. W. Dunklin of Plant- 
ers Fertilizer and Soybean Co. pre- 
sented the response. 


Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice-president of the National Plant 
Food Institute, was the featured 
speaker July 18. Since many of those 
attending the Galveston meeting were 
not at the NPFI meeting in June, Dr. 
Coleman again explained the purpose 
of the new expansion program of 
the N. P. F. I. with the aid of 
charts and slides. 


Dr. Russell Coleman of the NPFI. . 


Fertilizer Conference And 
Grade Hearing Attracts 
300 To Galveston, Texas 


Dr, J. F. Fudge, State Chemist, 
Texas A. & M., presided over the 
Southwestern Annual Fertilizer Grade 
Hearing, Friday, July 19. Mr. Henry 
DeSalvo, of the Arkansas State 
Plant Board, reviewed the recent Ar- 
kansas laws that have been adopted 
and outlined some of their provisions. 


« 1. Require reporting of shipments by 
invoice. 

2. Set registration fees on brands. 

3. Set penalties for deficiencies in 
nitrogen, available phosphoric 
acid, and potash. 

4. Set penalties for weight short- 
ages. 

5. Empower the plant board to set 
penalties on other guaranteed con- 
stituents not mentioned in regula- 
tions. 

6. Empower the plant board to is 
sue stop sale on any shipment 
found deficient and require same 
to be relabeled by manufacturer 
or returned to plant for reforma- 
tion. 


Dr. R. L. Beacher, director of 
the Arkansas Soil Testing Laboratory, 
mentioned the fertilizer ratios that 
were recently approved in Arkansas 
as: 0-1-1, 0-1-2, 0-2-1, 1-1-0, 1-1-1, 
1-1-2, 1-2-1, 1-2-2, 1-4-4 and 3-4-6. 
Minimum grades recommended are 


State Control Officials: Dr. Sturgis, L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La.; J. Keough, University of 
Arkansas; David Byrnside, L.S.U.; Gregg Marshall, L.S.U.; H. E. Newman, L.S.U.; 
Millard Perkins, Louisiana; Dr. J. F. Fudge, Texas State Chemist; Dr. R. L. Beacher; 
N. T. Blackhurst, Texas; E. A. Epps, L.S.U.; Woody Miley, Arkansas; Duke Thornton, 
Texas; Henry DeSalvo, Arkansas; L. G. Jones, L.S.U.; D. R. Paterson, Texas; Park Yeates, 


Oklahoma. 


ee 
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0-14-14, 0-10-20, 0-16-8, 10-10-0, 
8-8-8, 6-6-12, 5-10-5, 5-10-10, 3-12-12 
and 68-12. Other ratios permitted 
in Arkansas are 0-2-3, 1-3-6, 1-3-9, 
2-3-9 with the minimum grades for 
them being 9-10-15, 3-9-18, 3-9-27, 
and 6-9-27. 

Dr. M. B. Sturgis, Head, Agro- 
nomy Department, Louisiana State 
University, summarized the general 
fertilizer recommendations of the 
agronomists from Louisiana. 

FOR COTTON. On alluvial 
soils, use 6 to 100 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre applied before or at planting 
or as a side dressing from either solid 
or liquid carriers. Where good yields 
of legume cover crops have been 
turned under, the nitrogen applica- 
tions may be reduced. Where avail- 
able soil phosphorus is low, 50 or more 
pounds of P,O; should be applied in 
addition to nitrogen. These elements 
may be supplied by the application 
of 400 or more pounds per acre of 
the 15-15-0 or 10-10-0 grades. On 
alluvial soils where potassium defici- 
ency is prevalent, use 50 to 70 pounds 
of N per acre, 50 pounds of P.O; 
and 30 to 70 pounds of K,O. These 
plant nutrients may be applied in 
the 8-8-8 or 4-8-12 grades. If the 
4-8-12 grade is used, extra nitrogen 
should be applied as side dressing. 

On soils of the Coastal Plain, 
Coastal Prairies and Pleistocene Ter- 
races and Loessial Hills apply 50 to 
60 pounds per acre of N, 50 to 60 
pounds of P,O; and 50 to 60 pounds 
of K,O. These nutrients may be ap- 
plied by the application of 8-8-8 or 
higher grades. 

FOR CORN. On heavier and 


more fertile alluvial soils, use 80 to 
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120 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The 
nitrogen may be applied before or 
at planting or as a side dressing. 
If applied as dressing, it should be 
applied before the corn in knee high. 
Stands should contain 10,000 to 14,- 
000 plants per acre. 


On soils of Coastal Plain, Costal 


Prairies, Pleistocene Terraces and 
Loessial Hills and lighter alluvial soils 
use from 70 to 100 pounds per acre 
of N, 25 to 50 pounds of P,O; and 


25 to 50 pounds of K,O. 

FOR OATS. 
for grain only, use 445 to 60 pounds 
of nitrogen as a top dressing. On 
soils of Coastal Plain, Coastal Prai- 


On alluvial soils 


ries, Pleistocene Mississippi Terraces 
and lighter alluvial soils, use 300 to 
500 pounds per acre of 8-8-8, 5-10-10 
or 5-10-5 or multiples of these in 
higher grades at planting and top 
dress with 30 to 60 pounds of nitro- 
gen. Oats on these soils require 60 
to 80 pounds of N, 30 to 40 pounds 
of P,O; and 20 or more pounds of 
K.O per acre. 

If oats are to be used for dairy 
pasture, apply fall, winter and spring 
top dressings of nitrogen at the rate 
of 30 to 45 pounds per acre for each 
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(1) Sherman Clarke, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., Houston; Lloyd Dhonau, Arkansas 
Plant Food Co., North Little Rock; E. O. 
Baber, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., Little 
Rock; Gus Ashcraft, Duval Sulphur & 
Potash, Houston; Bill Burns, International 
Minerals, Texarkana, Texas; Pete Stultz, 
Red Star Fert. Co., Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. 


(2) Stanley Hackett, Dixie Fertilizer Co., 
Shreveport, La.; Clyde Marshall, Commer- 
cial Solvents, New York; W. B. Porter- 
field, National Potash Co., New York; 
Jerry Clower, Mississippi Chemical Co., 
Yazoo City, Miss.; Walter Young, Com- 
mercial Solvents, Mt. Pleasant, Texas; 
John R. Taylor, Jr., Grand River Chem- 
ical Div. of Deere & Co., Pryor, Okla- 
homa; Warner Anthony, Farm Service, 
Inc., Opelousas, La.; R. L. Warren, Rohm 
& Haas Company, Pasadena, Texas. 


(3) Scottie Pegues, Olin Mathieson, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Walter Peevy, L.S.U., Baton 
Rouge, La.; Fielding Reed, API, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Sinclair McCoy, International Min- 
erals, Chicago; Len Gopp, International 
Minerals, Chicago; Frank Reedy, Green 
& Reedy, Franklinton, La. 


one of the above grades or the equiva- 
lent in a higher grade at planting. 
FOR SUGAR CANE. Fertilizer 
recommendations for sugar cane were 
prepared jointly by the Louisiana Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Sugar Station, Houma, Louisiana. 


(4) George Dunklin, Planters Fert. & 
Soybean Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Harold 
Trammell, Farmers Fert. Co., Texarkana: 
Floyd Prather, Central Texas Fert. Co., 
Comanche, Texas; W. J. Pritchett, Chase 
Bag Co., Houston; C. J. Bown, Grace 
Chemical Co., Memphis; Bob Hayes, Grace 
Chemical, Memphis. 


(5) B. L. Henderson, Houston; Jim Daw- 
son, Fidelity Chem. Corp., Houston; Bill 
Grady, U. S. Potash, Meridian, Méiss.; 
Mrs. Stanley Hackett, Shreveport, La.; 
Mrs. Dawson, Houston; Mrs. Grady, Meri- 
dian, Miss.; Mrs. Morgan and Niven 
Morgan, American Potash _ Institute, 


Shreveport, La. 


(6) Al Woods, Southwest Potash, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Massey McConnel, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Sterlington, Louisi- 
ana; Walter Peevy, L.S.U., Baton Rouge, 
La.; Dean Smith, Hi-Yield Fertilizer Co., 
Bonham, Texas; Jud Drewry, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Shreveport, 
Tar 


To plant cane on light and me- 
dium textured soils apply 40 to 60 
pounds of nitrogen per acre by use 
of any of the common carriers. On 
heavy textured soils apply 60 to 80 
pounds of nitrogen. Where the green 
weight of legumes turned under ahead 
of planting cane is as much as 8 to 
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| PESTMASTER DDT 


SAVES MONEY 


IT COSTS LESS TO GRIND POWDERED PESTMASTER* DDT than 
any DDT in flake form. Formulators know it is a hard, clean, stable tech- 
nical grade. The difference in processing cost means more profit for you. 
The high quality of PESTMASTER* DDT means a better product for 
your customers. And PESTMASTER* will add uniformity and stability 
to your product. 


If you export or use 75% DDT Wettable Powder you'll like PESTMAS- 
TER*. You'll like its resistance to tropical conditions, the careful packaging 
to preserve its qualities, and most of all its uniform wettable and suspension 
properties. Use the coupon below for samples, prices and conditions. 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT Technical Grade (100%) (1) Prices 1 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% Wettable () Prices (] 
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CINE nie cision os Ses, SEC Sa ie ae erie fee COUNIVS St, ce raet obec 
eos. ~ 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
aoe Pat. Off, 541 Bankson Street Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


* 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER DDT AND METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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“Even wet 
they’re strong... 


cd = 


Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 


and burlap is easy to grasp,” says 
Harlan Jackson, Montgomery, 
Ala. farmer. “I always order my 


fertilizer in burlap bags. I can sell a AW Ws strorigee takes Gives good 

the empties or use them around sraggbia, Sicceaas RS <—-vemiilatieg ; 
the farm. We can’t afford costly jouh (auton thera Tie edie sete 
delays and spillage because of 

torn containers—that’s why we ve = 

always use burlap bags. They’re th (fa Laughs at sudden = Saves money 


— extra value from 
re-sale and re-use. 


r< showers — wetness 
or dampness can’t 
weaken it. 


strong—they won't burst—and we 
can handle them as roughly as 
we want.” 


Has 1000 uses 


— always in demand 


This farmer likes fertilizer in bur- 


lap bags that are easy to gtasp paves stoner 


; space — stacks to on the farm 
and don’t tear. How about your any height without (popular with farm 
slipping. wives, too!) 


own handling and spillage prob- 
lems? What bag is strong even 
when wet? 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


of the Indian Jute Mills Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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10 tons per acre, it is not necessary 
to fertilize plant cane. In most cases 
the yields of legumes are not this 
high. Where poor legume growth has 
been observed, responses to P,O; and 
K,O can be expected. 


Nitrogen may be supplied from 
any commonly available solid or 
liquid material. Where anhydrous 
ammonia is being used to supply ni- 
trogen, minerals may be applied either 
before the ammonia or in the same 
operation from hoppers mounted on 
the sides of the tractor. The prac- 
tice of splitting applications of nitro- 
gen to stubble cane on medium tex- 
tured soils where as much as 80 or 
more pounds of nitrogen is applied 
is proving profitable in some cases. 
Half of the nitrogen can be applied 
four inches deep in the middle at the 
last cultivation. Ammonia and other 
highly soluble carriers of nitrogen are 
especially adaptable to split applica- 
tions. 

FOR PASTURES. To fall or 
winter planted mixed clover-grass pas- 
tures on Coastal Plain, Pleistocene 
Terrace and Coastal Prairie soils at 
time of seeding, apply 20 to 40 
pounds of N, 60 to 100 pounds of 
P,O; and 60 to 100 pounds per acre 
of K,O. The nutrients may be ap- 
plied by the use of 500 to 800 pounds 
per acre of the 3-12-12, 4-12-8 or 
5-10-10 grades. If extra grass growth 
is desired in the mixed pasture, one 
or more top dressings of nitrogen at 
rates of 30 to 60 pounds per acre 
should be supplied. On established 
clover sods, use 400 pounds per acre 
of 0-14-14 or 0-168. 


Grass pastures on upland soils 
should be fertilized at or before plant- 
ing with 20 to 60 pounds of N, 40 to 
100 pounds of P,O; and 40 to 60 
pounds per acre of K,O. This plant 
food may be supplied with applica- 
tions of 400 to 800 pounds per acre 
of 3-12-12, 5-10-10, 4-12-8, 5-10-5, 
or 8-8-8 grades or equivalent amounts 
of higher multiples. In addition to 
the fertilizer applied before planting 
the grass should be top dressed from 
one to three times during the grow- 
ing season with 30 to 60 pounds per 
acre of nitrogen at each top dressing. 


Some soils in the alluvial areas 
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are low in available phosphorus and 
potassium. Most of the soils in the 
upland areas are in need of lime. 
Soil samples from the areas to be 
put in pasture should be sent to the 
Soil Testing Laboratory in order to 
obtain more specific information about 
the fertilizer and lime requirements 
for pastures on each farm. 


Mr. Park Yeates, director of Feed 
and Fertilizer Division for Oklahoma, 
represented Oklahoma and mentioned 
that the approved ratios and grades 
for 1957-58 would be essentially the 
same as for the past season. 


Dr. J. F. Fudge of Texas men- 
tioned that the approved Texas 
grades for 1957-58 would be released 
in the near future. 


The new Planning Committee 
was revealed which is as follows: Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Hackett, Dixie Fer- 
tilizer Company, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, with Mr. Hackett to continue as 
chairman; Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Fudge, 
Texas State Chemist, College Station, 
Texas; Dr. and Mrs. Niven Morgan, 
American Potash Institute, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Morehead, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Little Rock, Arkansas; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Trammell, Farmers Fer- 
tilizer Company, Texarkana, Texas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jordan Thorne, Grand 
River Chemical Division of Deere & 
Company, Pryor, Oklahoma, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Wright, Texas Farm 
Products Company, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. Dr. Paul J. Talley, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was named Publicity Chair- 
man. 

The 1958 meeting will be held 
July 16-19 at the Buccaneer Hotel, 
Galveston, Texas. 


Conference Features Tour 

The annual Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference, being held at the Camp- 
bell House in Lexington on Sept. 4 
will feature a tour of the greenhouses 
and experimental plots, where work 
is done in connection with use of fer- 
tilizers and minor elements. 

Preceding the tour, the morning 
program will consist of talks by Ex- 
periment Station research workers. 


Monsanto Sales Exec. Shifts — 
The creation of two new regional 
sales managerships tops a long list 
of sales executive shifts in Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Organic Chem- 
icals Division effective September 1. 

James A. Singmaster, district 
sales manager at New York for the 
division, has been appointed eastern 
regional sales manager with responsi- 
bility for the Everett, Mass., New 
York, Wilmington, Del., and Atlanta, 
Ga., sales districts. 

Forrest M. Luckett, district sales 
manager at the division’s Chicago of- 
fice, has been appointed central re- 
gional sales manager in charge of the 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati sales dis- 
tricts. 


Edward A. Schuler of San Francisco, 
Western regional sales manager since 
1953, will continue to supervise activities 
of the division’s Seattle, San Fransisco 
and Los Angeles sales districts. 

Herbert S. Parham of St. Louis, ap- 
pointed an assistant director of sales in 
1955, assumes responsibility for the fine 
chemicals, agricultural chemicals, petro- 
leum additives and intermediates product 
groups. 

Ernest S. Robson, assistant district 
sales manager for the division in New 
York, becomes district sales manager 
there, succeeding Singmaster. 

Herbert C. Koehler of St. Louis, sales 
manager of agricultural chemicals, is ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of mar- 
keting for the division. 

The following appointments also were 
made 

James W. Starrett, Jr., sales manager 
of fine chemicals, to sales manager of 
agricultural chemicals. 

Anthony J. A. Bryan, assistant dis- 
trict sales manager at Wilmington, to 
assistant district sales manager at New 
York. 

Donald E. Marriner, salesman in the 
Wilmington district, to sales manager of 
fine chemicals at St. Louis. 

Rogers W. Malone, Jr., salesman in 
the St. Louis district, to assistant district 
sales manager at Wilmington, Del. 


Raymond Bag Names Flook 

Dave Flook has been named sales 
representative for the Raymond Bag 
Corp. in the Rocky Mountain area. 

Mr. Flook has completed a re- 
cently inaugurated 
course for Raymond representatives 
at the firm’s Middletown, Ohio, head- 
quarters. The training course is de- 
signed to give a thorough back- 
ground on multiwall bag manufactur 
ing and client service. 


sales training 
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Continuous Fluidized Bed Dryer 


Continuous Solvent Stripper 
Continuous Gas Solids Reactor 
Continuous Vacuum Dryer 


At General American’s East Chicago pilot plant, you can 
test the drying or reacting of your materials in the widest 


Now ) at one conven 1e nt range of drying equipment ever assembled in one place. 


Louisville Dryer engineers will work with you—study 


locatio n 5 yo u can te st- your materials and needs, make recommendations for type 


of equipment, size and heating medium. You can check 


d ry yo ur ma te r i a i S 4 n these recommendations for yourself through practical tests. 


: Your Louisville Dryer is then engineered for most efficient 
a variety of and economical service— built specifically to meet 
your needs. 


eq u ip me nt To test the drying of your materials in all these different 
types of drying equipment, call in a Louisville Dryer 


engineer. There is no cost or obligation. 


. PROCESS EQUIPMENT LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Sales Office: 139 S. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * Eastern Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York * In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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5 Soil Fertility Program 
At the request of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute again will 
furnish for distribution through local 
banks during the coming year a leaflet 
promoting soil fertility and advocat- 
ing the use of soil testing. 
The leaflet was first prepared in 


the fall of 1956 by the Bankers As- 


sociation in cooperation with The 
Pennsylvania State University Col- 
lege of Agriculture. It was published 
by National Plant Food Institute, and 
nearly 40,000 copies were distributed 
to Pennsylvania farmers through 130 
cooperating banks during 1957. 

The Bankers Association plans 
distribution of a similar quantity dur- 
ing 1957. 

e 


Northwest Supply Show 

The seventh annual Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show will be 
held Oct. 29, 30 in the Grand Ball- 
room, Masonic Temple, in Portland, 
Oregon. 

A total of 55 booths will be in- 
cluded in the show which is spon- 
sored by the Oregon Feed and Seed 
Dealers Assn. 

ry 


U. S. Borax Earns $4 Million 

The United States Borax and 
Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, has re- 
ported a net income of $4,797,180 on 
sales of $39,584,008 in the nine 
months ending June 30. 


After deductions for preferred 
dividends, the earnings were equal to 
$1.03 a common share. 


Comparative figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1956 were not 
given because the company was or- 
ganized in its present form in July, 
1956, through the merger of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. and the 
United States Potash Co. 


Farm Marketings Up 

The Department of Agriculture 
said recently that farmers received 
about $15,000,000,000 from market- 
ings in the first seven months of 1957. 
This was $200,000,000 more than 
cash marketings in the like period last 
year. 
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Prices averaged nearly three per 
cent higher this year, but the volume 
of marketings was down a little. 

Crop receipts of $5,500,000,000 
were three per cent below the year- 
earlier level with both prices and mar- 
ketings down. Receipts from cotton, 
potatoes, and oranges were smaller 
than last year. 

e 


Penick Agric. Salesman 


George K. Nichols 
has been appoint- 
ed a special sales 
representative for 
the agricultural 
chemical and _ in- 
secticide division 
of S. B. Penick & 
Company, N. Y. 


According to 
Frank Seeland, vice 
president and man- 
ager of the Divi- 
sion, Mr. Nichols will represent the en- 
tire line of the division in the middle 
Atlantic states, particularly New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusétts. 

Mr. Nichols, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State University, was formerly a sales 
representative with State College (Pa.) 
Laboratories. 


Korea Buys Pesticide 

The Korean Ministry of Health, 
Pusan, has ordered ten truck- 
loads of Chem-Lin 20 (emulsifiable). 
A product of the Chemical Insecti- 
cide Corporation of Metuchen, N. J., 
the material is effective in pest con- 
trol in field, home and factory in in- 
sect and pest control. 

In Korea, Chem-Lin will be used 
in a nationwide campaign of exter- 
mination against agricultural pests, 
disease-bearing rodents, mosquitoes, 
gnats, roaches, silverfish, spiders, 
clothes moths, bedbugs and flies. 

Of particular interest to observ 
ers will be the effect of Chem-Lin 
upon the influenza outbreak in the 
Orient. Many feel that it may help 
to check the scourge, which has been 
sweeping large areas of the Far East 
within recent weeks, 


E. L. Bryson Dies 

E. Lyn Bryston, a business man 
and farmer of Woodruff, La., died 
recently of a heart attack after try- 
ing to put out a fire in his car. 

He owned the Woodruff Oil and 
Fertilizer Co. 


eee ee 


Miss. Co. so 

The Northeast Mississippi Fer- 
tilizer Co., Inc., Amory, Miss., man- 
ufacturers of chemicals and fertilizers, 
has been granted a charter of incor- 


poration. Capital stock was listed at 
$60,000. 


Conn. Station Moves Office 

Offices of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Conn., formerly in the Whit- 
ney Building have been moved to Os- 
borne Library on the Station’s Hunt- 
ington Street property. The Whitney 
building, a 100 year old converted 
residence, will soon be removed to 
make room for a new building, Slate 
Laboratory. After completion of the 
new 142- by 44- foot three-story Slate 
Laboratory another wooden building 
erected in 1888, Thaxter Laboratory, 
will also be removed. 


Slate Laboratory will occupy part 
of the Whitney Building site. The 
main entrance is to face east and the 
rear wall will be 24 feet east of Os- 
borne Library. A new driveway 
from Huntington Street will curve 
around the east front of the building 
to the two parking lots on the Sta- 
tion grounds. 


Fly Protection Boosts Milk 

Recent studies on four pasture- 
fed herds of dairy cattle over an en- 
tire fly season showed that herds pro- 
tected against flies produced from 13 
to 25 per cent more butterfat than 
those which were not protected, ac- 
cording to the Glenn Chemical Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Tabu- 
trex insect repellents. 

The figures arrived at in the 
tests point to an average cash loss to 
the farmer of about $100 per cow 
due to biting flies. 

The main problem of dairy 
farmers had previously been to pro- 
tect the herds in the pasture. Prior 
to the development of Tabutrex, the 
Glenn Co. points out, none of the 
safe cattle sprays were capable of pro- 
tecting cows for an entire day. Sprays 
containing Tabutrex, however, are 
capable of protecting cattle for 48 to 
72 hours. 
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PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
DON DEININGER 
saves 
Multiwall 
user 

$8 per M 
through 
specifications 
review 


A Chemical Company, already using 43 different (2) The new Specifications book enabled the cust- 
sizes and types of Multiwalls, __. mssussensecmmmmmemcmmmmmmmmmmee ee, Omer tO order bags more easily 


planned to add new products to Union Multiwall Recommendations and accurately. It also simplified 


its line. Union Packaging Spe- are based on this 5-point his inventory control. 

cialist Don Deininger recom- Packaging Efficiency Plan _ (3) The new designs established 
mended a simplification of Multi- @ DESIGN a visual relationship between his 
wall specifications and inventory. @ EQUIPMENT family of products, enabled his 
Union prepared a Specifications @ CONSTRUCTION sales force to do a better mer- 
Manual for the manufacturer, S seecricA ron cet chandising job. 


also simplified, unified and mod- SN eR 


ernized his bag designs. 


This is a typical example of 
“ Union’s 5-Point Multiwall Plan 


Results: user reported: (1) Union’s recommend- in action. Perhaps it can produce gains in your own 
ations for re-designing bag sizes and constructions Multiwall packaging operation. Write for addi- 
in some instances saved as much as $8 per M. tional information. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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PRESS RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 41) 


their opinion, before the public. It’s 
done every day in the week. 

But is that fair, you ask. Isn’t 
the press supposed to be an objective 
reporter of the truth, a detached and 
impartial gatherer of the news? Sup- 
posedly yes, but with the possible ex- 
ception of the New York Times and 
a few others that conception went 
out with petticoats and Horace Gree- 
ley. Today the newspaper is in com- 
petition with 1 million TV sets, 100 
million radios, 15,000 motion-picture 
houses, 7,600 magazines of general 
circulation, and about 8,000 business, 
trade, and industrial publications. All 
are after more readers, higher ratings, 
and a larger chunk of the advertising 
dollar. The newspaper can no longer 
afford to be the thoughtful and im- 
partial weigher of opinion it once 
might have been. 

In the interest of boosting cir- 
culation, our newspapers are too often 
content merely to feed the people 
what they want, and so sometimes 
make little serious attempt to obtain 
the facts. As a matter of fact, they 
almost never employ _ technically 
trained personnel who would be in 
a position to understand the facts 
about a scientific story on a subject 
like insecticides, even if they were 
explained. 

It is easy to see then why, under 
these circumstances, newspapers are 
targets for those with special inter- 
ests and opinions, pressure groups, or 
anyone with a plain old dirty axe to 


grind, and why it is possible for the 


press to garble a story or present a 
biased point of view. 

Finally, it must be realized that 
a large segment of the public (and 
the newspapers know it) loves horror 
stories,—eats them up, and is deter- 
mined to believe them. The man in 
the street is apparently enthralled 
with, and perfectly prepared to ac- 
cept the thesis that we are all being 
quietly poisoned in our beds. Smok- 
ing, he agrees, will give us all lung 
DDT causes polio and X 
disease of cattle, while the atomic 
bomb tests are clearly responsible for 
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the drought in the East as well as © 


the floods in Texas. 

If he can find an occasional med- 
ical person ready to endorse such 
scare stories and lend the aura of 
scientific respectability to them, our 
same man in the street is perfectly 
willing to set aside the weight of in- 
formed scientific opinion which flatly 
contradicts these “doctors” who prac- 
tice their medicine primarily in the 
public prints. 

What, then, can the insecticide 
industry do to protect its own and 
the public’s interests? Publicity, in- 
telligent industry public relations and 
a backfire of a few horror stories of 
its own, are a part of the answer. 
If the public is so fond of horror 
stories, why not fill them in on the 
gruesome details of some of the wee- 
vil-infested or rodent-contaminated 
grain that finds its way out of eleva- 
tors‘and into food processing plants? 
Keep them off balance by pointing 
out how many trillion offspring two 
Japanese beetles could produce in 
about three months if their propaga- 
tion were not interrupted. Let them 
know what the boll-weevil could do 
to shirt prices if we should suddenly 
have to get along without BHC, 
DDT, Toxaphene and calcium arsen- 
ate for a year or two. 

Certainly the pesticide industry 
can advance its own point of view 
by means of intelligent public rela- 
tions. But if it waits for the press 
to come to it, it will wait a long time. 

Evidences of the power of public 
opinion have shown to every industry 
the necessity of understanding the 
public it wishes to reach, of adjusting 
to it, of informing it, and of winning 
it over. The ability to do so is the 
test of leadership. Adjustment is a 
primary element because it is recog- 
nized that people, groups, and or- 
ganizations need to adjust to one an- 
other if we are to have a smooth- 
running society. Information is es- 
sential because it does away with 
ignorance, prejudice, apathy, and dis- 
tortions. Persuasion is essential be- 
cause without it there can be no 
strong convictions. 

The pesticide industry has a 
great opportunity for public relations 
through persuasion, information, and 


adjustment of opinion—because it is 
engaged in a necessary, beneficial, and 
productive work for the community 
at large in terms of its health and 
general welfare. Let us hope that it 
will makes the most of it.k*k 


Mrs. Alvin Cox Dies 

Mrs. Alvin J. Cox, wife of Dr. 
Alvin J. Cox, retired chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, State of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Agriculture, 
died August 3rd in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. She is survived by her hus- 
band and a daughter. 

Mr. Cox, a chemical engineer 
and chemist, is currently an adviser 
on agricultural chemical problems and 
investigations. He is a former di- 
rector of science of the government 
of the Philippine Islands. 

e 
Williams to New Dow Post 

Donald Williams, vice-president 
and director of sales, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of director of corporate relations for 
the Dow Chemical Company. 

Mr. Williams joined Dow as an 
agricultural chemicals salesman in 
1924 and has risen steadily in the 
company’s sales department since 
then. He was associated with calcium 
chloride sales for several years and 
became assistant general sales manager 
in 1933 and general sales manager in 
1945. When Leland Doan became 
Dow president in 1949, Mr. Wil- 
liams was advanced to director of 
sales. He was named a vice-president 
in 1953. 

° 
To Address Safety Group 

A. B. Pettit, director of indus- 
trial health and safety for the W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, is a sched- 
uled speaker for the Oct. 22 session of 
the Fertilizer Section at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago, Oct. 21 
tor 25. 

Mr. Pettit will speak on “Obser- 
vations On Latin American Safety.” 
He is chairman of the engineering 
committee of the Fertilizer Section 
and is chairman of the Air Pollution 
Abatement Committee of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Assn. He joined 
Grace in 1947. . 
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ow! More Technical 
Field Service from Du Pont 


JOHN SPICER, JR., technical specialist for OVE. F. JENSEN will serve manufacturers PHIL B. TURNER will provide technical 
the southeastern states, with headquar- in the midwestern states, with headquar- counsel for plants in the Northeast, and 


ters in Goldsboro, N. C. ters in Maple City, Michigan. will work from Wilmington, Del. 


These specialists on URAMON’ Ammonia Liquors 
are ready to answer your specific formulating problems 


Du Pont expands technical service to fertilizer manufac- 
HERE ARE OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


turers to aid in formulating today’s complex mixtures with OF DU PONT URAMON® AMMONIA LIQUORS 
“Uramon”’ Ammonia Liquors. ¢ Safe in granulation . . . no danger of flash fires 
aks ; at 5 ‘ and less stack. Gives firm, uniform granules, which 
This field staff is an addition to Du Pont’s technically are best for storage and application. 


e High-quality nitrogen from UAL resists leaching 
. supplies both urea and ammonium forms of 


trained sales force and many other service facilities. Manu- 


facturers are invited to call on the technical experience nitrogen. 
SAK mene , e Won’t corrode regular fertilizer-manufacturing 
and training of these specialists for at-the-plant advice on equipment, including ordinary steel and aluminum, 


e Gives mixed goods better **feel’’—minimizes cak- 
ing, segregation and dusting. 

For further information on the formulations of UAL + Prompt, dependable delivery enables you to sched- 
ule your production with confidence. 


e Suitable for either batch or continuous mixing. 


how to formulate properly with Du Pont UAL. 


best suited to your use, and to request the services of this 


new specialist group, write: 


® 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) QU POND URANMON 


Polychemicals Department iio MUL ne ree 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Wilmington 98, Delaware BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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oT EPORTS on the nematode con- 


“¥ trol problem, extent of nema- 


tode damage, industry education, etc., 
highlighted the second Shell Nema- 
tology Workshop of 1957, held Au- 
gust 21 and 22 in Orlando, Florida, 
and again sponsored by Shell Chem- 
ical Corp, New York. Representa- 


tives of industry, USDA, universi- 


ties and the agricultural experiment 
Stations presented the reports, and 
answered questions, with particular 
reference to nematodes in Florida. 

E. L. Ayers, commissioner, State 
Plant Board of Florida, Gainesville, 
in discussing the “Importance of the 
Nematode Problem in the State of 
Florida,” indicated that the cost to 
the state is involved in removing and 
destroying the diseased trees, in ster- 
ilizing the soil, and in compensating 
growers opposed to the program. To 
date, he said, more than 3,000 acres 
of decline-infested citrus have been 
pushed and treated in a voluntary 
control program which has cost co- 
operating state and federal agencies 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Ayers pointed out further, 
that in addition to citrus infestation, 
approximately 150 nurseries in Flor- 
ida have been found infected with 
the burrowing nematode, and have 
been placed under quarantine. Had 
these establishments been permitted 
to continue business as usual, he ob- 
served, threat of spreading decline 
would be more prevalent today. 

Some of the plant nematode con- 
trol problems of Florida were out- 
lined by J. R. Christie, University 
of Florida, who listed the following 
pests in decreasing order of economic 
importance: the burrowing nematode, 
root-knot nematodes, stink nematodes, 
stubby root nematodes, citrus nema- 
tode and the crown headed lance ne- 
matode. 

Nematologist, A. L. Taylor, 
ARS, USDA, Beltsville, indicated 
that every grower can take the pres- 
ence of some sort of plant parasitic 
nematodes for granted, particularly 
in Florida. The questions to be con- 
sidered, therefore, are (1) whether 
there are enough nematodes to dam- 


- age the crop appreciably, and (2) can 


a profit be made by controlling the 
nematodes? 
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Problem of Nematode Control 


... theme of Shell Workshop 


Mr. Taylor indicated that “dam- 
age is defined as reduction in yield 
or quality or both, that is, anything 
which reduces income from the crop. 
Appreciable damage is damage 
amounting to about 25% or more. 
In other words, enough damage so 
that soil fumigation will produce un- 
mistakable results.” He cited cost and 
yield figures, citing cases in which 
farmers using row treatments on their 
vegetable land at a cost of about 
$15 per acre, got returns in the 
neighborhood of $100 per acre... 
a ratio of 6 or 7 to one. On crops, 
such: as tomatoes, a ratio of 16 or 
20 to one may be realized. 

As pointed out by Mr. Christie, 
the nematode of greatest economic 
importance in Florida is the bur- 
rowing nematode. In a discussion 
of control of this particular pest, 
William A. Feder, USDA, observed 
that one excellent means of control 
would be to develop rootstock varieties 
of horticultural excellence, which are 
resistant to the nematode, and resist- 
ant or tolerant to a number of other 
economically important diseases. He 
said there is an extensive collec- 
tion of over 800 plant types and 
varieties which are readily obtainable 
through workers in other citrus grow- 
ing regions. He concluded, however, 
that none of the varieties which have 
been screened appear to show enough 
promise to warrant their propagation 
on a large scale. 

A discussion of the nematode it- 
self . . . its respiratory and vascular 
systems, morphology, broad classifi- 
cation, and effects on animal and 
plant life, was reviewed by B. G. 
Chitwood, Florida State Plant Board. 

The three nematocides in widest 
use at present, noted Julius Feldmes- 
ser, USDA, ARS, are D-D®) Soil 
Fumigant, ethylene dibromide and 
methyl bromide. The latter is used 
primarily as a seed bed and chamber 
fumigant, and the others are used 
in field-scale treatments. “From a 


practical standpoint,” he said, “these 
nematocides properly applied, return 
to the grower a four-to-twelve fold 
increase in cash value of annual 
crops.” At present, there are no 
compounds that are as effective as 
any of these three fumigants, that 
can be used to free the roots of living 
plants of nematodes. 


Chemicals such as bare-root dips, 
drenches and systemics suitable for 
use on or around living plants should 
be nematocidal or render plant tis 
sues repellent to nematodes and 
should, at the same time, exhibit lit- 
tle or no phytotoxicity or growth 
regulatory effects. Some of the more 
recent compounds such as 1,2-dibro- 
mo-3-chloropropane (Nemagon and 
Fumazone soil fumigants), sodium N 
methyl dithio-carbamate dihydrate 
(Vapam) and 0-2,4-dichlorophenyl 
00-diethyl phosphorothioate (VC-13) 
are steps in the right direction. These 
compounds are, in some instances, less 
phytotoxic than are D-D Soil Fumi- 
gant, EDB and methyl bromide but 
are not as consistently nematocidal. 
It is felt that while these materials 
do penetrate roots to some extent 
and can kill nematodes within roots 
or in the soil, more efficient chemicals 
capable of better root penetration and 
better nematode kill are needed badly. 

Both D-D and Nemagon soil 
fumigants have been shown to give 
good nematode control and growth 
and yield increases, reported C. W. 
McBeth, Shell Development Co., Mo- 
desto, Calif. “The choice of prod- 
ucts entails consideration of econom- 
ics, method of application, crop, and 
even weather. “There is no question 
about the performance of the recom- 
mended doses of D-D as a pre-plant 
nematocide. Although the main ad- 
vantage of Nemagon soil fumigant 
is that it can be applied to estab- 
lished plants, it holds promise of com- 
peting favorably as a pre-plant treat- 
ment, or for application at time of 
planting on such crops as cotton, 
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50 YEARS © 


O yf agricultural 
“know-how” 


Put it to work for you on a year-round basis. The ORTHO program for pest con- 
trol and plant nutrition—from one source —is as modern as tomorrow. It gives you all the 
benefits of 24 hour service by trained technical fieldmen, entomologists and agronomists, 
with the latest weapons science can muster. It’s a complete program that stays with you 
from planting through harvest and it’s all possible because of 50 years of agricultural 
“know-how.” 


Half a century ago, agricultural pest control was largely a mystery. Defense against 
marauding insects was mostly “by guess and by gosh.” 


Today, as we celebrate our 50th anniversary, the war is not totally won. But thanks 
to unending research by government and private firms, hundreds of major battles have 
been won. At Calspray, we’re proud of the part we have played. These are important 
Calspray firsts: 


1. A new method of manufacturing 
lead arsenate that made the insecti- 
cide economically available. 


5. Development of lindane, one of the 
most effective of the new organic 
insecticides following the introduc- 


2. Development of high grade petro- tion of DDT. 
leum oils for use as dormant and 6. Development of TEPP, a phosphate 
BULIReT Ep EAy ee formulation which gives “quick 


kill” and decomposes rapidly, elim- 


3. Formulation and development of 
inating the problem of residue. 


superior spreading and wetting 


agents, emulsifiers and adhesive 7. Development of ORTHOCIDE 


agents. 


4, Development of the Vapo-Dust or 
fog-spray system of applying insec- 
ticides and fungicides. 


What will the next fifty years bring? Our 
laboratories are working right now to bring you 
the answers. You can be sure you'll get them 


first from ORTHO. 
Call your ORTHO Fieldman now, and put 


our 50 years of “know-how” to work for you. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 


Executive Offices: Richmond, Calif.; Washington, D. C. @ District 
Offices: Haddonfield, N. J.; Medina, N. Y.; Columbia, S. C.; Orlando, 
Fla.; Shreveport, La.; Maryland Heights, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Maumee, Ohic: Portland, Ore.; Sacramento, Fresno, San Jose, 
Whittier, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Springfield, 
Mass. 


(captan), considered to be one of 
the most effective and versatile of 
the new synthetic fungicides on the 
market today. 


“Helping the World Grow Better’ 


T.M.!S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE 
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Application Equipment 
_ Some of the types of equipment 
for applying soil fumigants were de- 
scribed by E. F. Feichtmeir, Shell 
Development Company, including 
those featuring: (1) a pressure ori- 
fice system, (2) gravity system with 
metering element, (3) gravity head 
supply vessel with land wheel drive 

pump, (4) granule application. 

Charles Poucher, State Plant 
Board of Florida, described fumiga- 
tion equipment for burrowing nema- 
tode control, which was developed in 
Florida some two years ago. One of 
the problems solved with the unit 
was the application of D-D into the 
soil at a constant pressure. The equip- 
ment consists of a caterpillar tractor 
with a hydraulic system to raise and 
lower the fumigation rig attached to 
the rear of the tractor. A sharp- 
bladed disk arrangement of five 32- 
inch coulters rides directly in front 
of the fumigation prongs. 

Reviewing the role of the ex- 
tension service in nematode control, 
Donald M. Coe, University of Flor: 
ida, indicated the service is a team 
whose job it is to gather informa- 
tion from research and other reputa- 
ble sources, digest and interpret it, 
and release it to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

The role of industry in nema- 
tode control was outlined by Roy 
Hansberry, Shell Development Co., 
who observed that “no single fact 
illustrates the role of industry so 
graphically and so convincingly as the 
presence of the group at the nema- 
tology workship.” 


_ Nematodes on Citrus 

The problem of nematode con- 
trol on citrus trees is not one that 
can be solved over night, observed 
R. F. Suit, Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station. Although the burrowing ne- 
matode can be controlled by the pull 
and treat method, the procedure is 
drastic. Since Nemagon is relatively 
toxic to citrus roots, it is possible that 
a rate of 1 to 4 gallons per acre 
applied by irrigation or by the granu- 
lar method might alleviate this trou- 
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ble. It is hoped that at some future 
date a chemical will be found to con- 
trol nematodes without tree remo- 
val. 

Adequate soil moisture both be- 
fore and after treatment, and soil 
temperature control are two very im- 
portant factors in fumigation. J. F. 
Darby, Central Florida Experiment 
Station, discussed the preparation of 
the soil. Maintenance practices to be 
observed following fumigation were 
outlined by Donald S. Burgis, Gulf 
Coast Experiment Station, who com- 
mented that the greatest single cause 
for the failure of seedbed fumigants 
results from the cultural practices to 
which the seedbeds are subjected fol- 
lowing treatment. 


Citrus Experiment Station ne- 
matologist, Chancellor I. Hannon, 
stated that in recent years, many new 
soil treating chemical compounds have 
been developed. They have not neces- 
sarily been liquid fumigants; many 
have been dry powder formulations. 
The idea has been to develop some 
compound that can be applied with 
equipment already owned by the 
growers to save him the cost of buy- 
ing injection apparatus. 

In recent years the most effec- 
tive compounds developed for treat- 
ment of “plants in place” are Ne- 
magon (1,2,-dibromo-3-chloropropane) 
and VC-13  (0-2,4-dichlorophenyl 
-0,0-diethyl phosphorothioate), which 
can be applied safely to many per- 
ennial crops and ornamental plants. 
These chemicals are applied as water 
emulsions at low dosages per acre. 
They have very low vapor pressure, 
and data indicates they have a very 
long and effective residual action. 
Both products are still somewhat ex- 
pensive, but this is offset in part by 
the low dosages recommended. 

The final reports of the two-day 
workshop were presented by R. W. 
Hanks, Citrus Experiment Station, 
and Willard M. Fifield, University 
of Florida. Mr. Hanks, commented 
further on the problem of treating 
growing trees wtih a nematocide, dis- 
cussing possible systemic compounds 
of the future; while Mr. Fifield pre- 
sented views of nematology from an 
administrative angle.k* 


Eastman Cross-Training 

An “exchange-of-duties” train- 
ing program has been announced by 
the Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., 
New York. 

The company states that the new 
program has been designed to meet 
the company’s need for men with 
broader knowledge and experience in 
all phases of their division’s activi- 
ties. 

The first exchange in the pro- 
gram involves J. H. Sanders and R. 
W. Miller. Mr. Sanders is currently 
the division’s Cleveland district man- 
ager. Mr. Miller is product manager 
for all industrial chemicals manufac- 
tures by Kodak’s Texas Eastman di- 
vision in Longview, Texas. 

It is expected that the exchange- 
of-duties program will require assign- 
ments of from one to two years to 
provide each participant with a thor- 
ough background of experience in his 
new responsibilities. 

rs 
Jefferson Lake Sales Up 

The Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., 
New Orleans, has reported an in- 
crease in its reserves of sulfur in 
excess of 25 million long tons and 
estimated the development of approxi- 
imately 800 billion cubic feet of pipe 
line gas in its statement of results 
for 1957. 

Tonnage sales of sulfur were 
the greatest for any six-month pe- 
riod in the company’s history. Do- 
mestic sales increased 56 per cent over 
volume in the corresponding period 
of 1956. 
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Heads Farm Research Group 

Wayne Shidaker, vice president 
of production for the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn., Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Research Assn. at the 
AFRA’s annual conference at the 
University of Missouri, July 10 to 
2 

The American Farm Research 
Assn., a farmer-owned research group 
which translates scientific information 
from state, federal, and industrial ex- 
periment stations to the farmer 
through agricultural co-ops, is now 
in its 13th year. * 
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THE FLUID ENERGY 


The modern mill for processing 
heat sensitive organic toxicants 


Pesticides and fungicides in concentrates and field 
strength wettable powders and dusts, using BHC, 
Chlorodane, DDT, Dieldrin, Endrine, Heptachlor, Toxa- 
phene and similar organic toxicants, can now be pre- 
pared with ease, using the Fluid Energy “Jet-o-mizer.” 


This heatless, motionless mill processes these low 
melting point, heat sensitive materials with a minimum 
of mill build-up. There are no moving parts to generate 
heat, no screens to plug. 


Formulation is simplified too. Inerts do not compact 
- . . there is no lowering of oil absorption value. 
Consequently, less high priced carrier is needed... . 
more lower cost extender can be used. 


And there are other values to Fluid Energy processing 
of these important agricultural chemicals: 


© The '‘Jet-o-mizer” grinds "coarse"... for specifi- 
cations calling for 325 mesh products. Or they 
grind fine ... as low as %4 micron average, or to 
satisfy WHO and ICA requirements. 


¢ The '‘Jet-o-mizer” is versatile . . . it handles a 
wide range of raw materials and products well 


... it is ideally adapted to off-season grinding. 


of inerts and other materials. 


¢ The “Jet-o-mizer’ operates continuously . . . 
guaranteeing the maximum of product uniformity 
and throughput. 


* The "Jet-o-mizer” efficiency at the fine grind end 
of the spectrum improves residual toxicity of 
most pesticides. 

* The 'Jet-o-mizer” combines many operations . . . 
wet clays can be dried, ground, blended with 
toxicants and classified . . . all in one operation. 

* The ‘‘Jet-o-mizer's” superior blending and grind- 
ing reduces the need for costly preparatory 
equipment. 

* The "Jet-o-mizer’s” perfect partner for high prod- 
uct recovery is the patented “Jet-o-clone” .. . 
designed specifically for fine particle collection. 


investigate our facilities for product testing and 
custom grinding. 
Investigate the extra profit possible with 
“Jet-o-mizing!"’ 


The “Jet-o-mizer” uses air as the elastic grinding 
fluid . .. there are no moving parts ... no heat from 
grinding ...low maintenance. 


Send for our new bulletin describing ‘Jet-o-mizers” 
and “Jet-o-clones.” 


FLUID ENERGY 
PROCESSING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


RICHMOND & NORRIS STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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CLASSIFIER 


OUTLET FOR FINISHED 
PRODUCT AND SPENT 
Ul 


REDUCTION 
CHAMBER 


A typical Fluid Energy Mill installation, in continuous operation 
for more than ten years. ; 
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Rose Convention Oct. 10-12 
_ The 58th annual convention of 
the American Rose Society will be 
held at the Chamberlin Hotel in Old 
Point Comfort, Va., Oct. 10 to 12. 
e 
Raymond Appoints Sales Rep 

The Raymond Bag Co., Chicago, 
has appointed the Traylor Chemical 
and Supply Co., Orlando, as its auth- 
orized sales representative in the 
Florida area. 

J. J. Eaton, vice president of 
Traylor, is in charge of sales and 
service for Raymond's line of Multi- 
wall bags. His headquarters are at 
Orlando. 

. 
Republic Adds to Md. Facilities 

Republic Chemical Co., New 
York, announces that it has com- 
pleted installation of increased facili- 
ties at its plant at Baltimore, Md., 
for the production of micro-pulver- 
ized, noncaking, free-flowing Instant 
Powder Copper Sulphate. 

The product is offered in 50- 


pound five-ply waterproof paper bags. 
« 


LaSalvia Joins Fry 

The George H. Fry Co., Mine- 
ola, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Albert LaSalvia as sales 
representative. 

Mr. LaSalvia, who was formerly 
supervisor of package and machine 
service for the Shellmar-Betner di- 
vision of the Continental Can Co., 
will cover the Eastern and Mid-west- 


ern sections of the country for Fry. 
. 


Direct NH: Application Up 

Figures prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
over 30 per cent of all the commer- 
cial nitrogen in direct applications 
during the 1955-56 fertilizer year 
was in the form of anhydrous ammo- 
nia. 

Ammonium nitrate had _ the 
largest volume in the field since 1946, 
and anhydrous ammonia had been 
second since 1952 until taking the 
lead last year, according to Jack Cris- 
well, executive vice president of the 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute. 

_ “Anhydrous ammonia has taken 
hold fast,” said Mr. Criswell, “and 
made an 18.3 per cent increase in 
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volume during the 1955-56 fertilizer 
year while most nitrogen materials 
were down and the total direct-ap- 
plication nitrogen tonnage as a whole 
was drapping 18.2 per cent.” 

Tonnage of actual nitrogen sup- 
plied through anhydrous ammonia in 
the 1955-56 season was 343,578, said 
Mr. Criswell. Direct application be- 
came an agricultural feasibility with 
the manufacture of application ma- 
chinery and the development of new 
sources of the gas in the past 10 
years. 


ing analysis: 


TiO, 0.54%, C.O 0.30%, M,O 1.14%, N:O 
5.42%, Ign. Loss 2.54%, Fusion Point Cone 12. 


Processed from Sericite ore, SER-X has an average particle 
size of 3.5 microns and a bulk density of 40 pounds per cubic 
foot. SER-X is inert, non-hydroscopic and non-shrinking. The 
Because of these physical and chemical proper- 
ties it has proved ideal as a diluent in the formulation of 


particles are flat. 


agricultural insecticide dusts. 


For Technical Literature and Samples, Write Dept. AC 1 


The sank 


The Test Proven 


Insecticide Diluent 


New Modern Plant Where SER-X is Produced 


SER-X is a potassium hydrous alumina silicate of the follow- 
SiO, 73.08%, Al,O; 13.70%, Fe.O3; 3.12%, 


of: QUALITY " 


ee 


* 
New Utah Bagging Plant 

Alunite Corporation of Utah, 
manufacturers of “Vitalizer,” a fer- 
tilizer made from alunite, is planning 
a bagging plant near Springville, 
Utah. G. Owen Lovejoy, Salt Lake 
City, president of the firm, said 50 
acres of land were traded by J. A. 
Cope Corp. for shares in Alunite 
Corp. 

The new Utah County facilities 
will be used to distribute additional 
lines of goods Alunite Corp. is con- 
templating. 


0.22%, K,O 


=> Formulators Report 


Excellent Results 


* Registered Trade Mark 


SUMMIT MINING CORPORATION 


BASHORE BUILDING 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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M anufactured by 
CHEMAGRO Under license from 
CORPORATION A EARBENFABRIKEN 


New York. N. Ys BAYER 


Leverkusen, Germany 


DEF 


A New and Remarkably 
Kffective Cotton Defoliant 


DEF is a new and highly efficient defoliant of major 
economic importance to cotton growers. DEF has consist- 
ently achieved 90-95% defoliation of cotton within five 
days after application. During the past two years, DEF 
has been used experimentally and in limited commercial — 
application in eight major cotton states with outstanding 
success. It will be available for full commercial use in 1958. 


*Trademark 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


Chemical for OgrieultareEolutively/” 


437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Cyanamid Elects Two 
The American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, last month elected Ken- 
neth C. Towe chairman, a new post, 
and Dr. Wilbur G. Malcolm pres- 
ident and chief executive officer. 
Both elections are effective Sept. 1. 
» 
Antibiotic Controls Leaf Spot 
Antibiotic sprays may prove to 
be an important advance in leaf spot 
control on cherries in view of ex- 
perimental evidence obtained at Cor- 
nell University’s New York State 
Experiment Station. Dr. Szkolnik, 
plant disease specialist, reported that 
certain derivatives of actidione can 
control leaf spot systematically, 
° 
Joins Research Staff 
Richard E. Brandt has joined the 
research staff of the Michigan Chem- 
ical Corp., Saint Louis, Mich. He 
was formerly associated with Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
as a research chemist, and prior to 
this was connected with Babcock and 
Wilcox Research Center at Alliance, 
Ohio, in a similar capacity. 
r 


Fire In Fertilizer Plant 

A fire in the rear of the Inland 
Fertilizer Co. plant in Los Angeles 
last month destroyed a machine shop 
and burned to within inches of a 
stockpile of highly explosive ammo- 
nium nitrate. 

* 


African Contract to C & | 

The African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. (a subsidi- 
ary of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.) has recently awarded a con 
tract to Chemical and Industrial In- 
ternational, Ltd., of Nassau, Baha- 
mas, for the construction of a 150 
ton per day nitric acid plant which 
is to be integrated with their existing 
facilities near Johannesburg, South 


Africa. 


Chemical and Industrial Inter- 
national, Ltd., of Nassau, Bahamas, 
has the right to license all of the 
processes of the Chemical and In- 
dustrial Corporation, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who will do the design and 
engineering work on this plant. This 
unit is C@I’s standard high pressure 
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(approximately 100 psi) nitric acid 
plant. It will be equipped with an 
electric motor driven centrifugal com- 
pressor and expander turbine. The 
plant is expected to go on stream dur- 
ing the Spring of 1958. 

The African contract is one of 
five foreign projects now being han- 
dled by C. & I., including a complex 
fertilizer plant, PEC Process for the 
Taiwan Fertilizer Co.; a nitric acid 
plant for Fison, Ltd., in England; and 
a nitric acid plant for Societa Italiana 
Edison in Italy. 


Crash Kills Crop Duster 
Jim Leonard, 52, a navy air vet- 
eran of World War II, was killed 
recently when his spruce budworm 
control plane crashed on Sawtooth 
Mountain near Dillon, Montana. 
The plane, a converted single- 
engine navy torpedo bomber, was in 
the service of the United-Heckathorn 
Co., Richmond, Calif., contractor for 
the Spram Project. The plane was 
reported overdue at its spray area 
after takeoff from the airport. Cause 
of the crash is yet undetermined.’ 


DILUENTS | 


CARRIERS 


FILLERS 


(UMD ttt aeant mere 


W/ HITTAKER 
CLARK & 


DANIELS, INc. 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Smith-Douglass Advances 

The Smith-Douglass Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. J. 
Pointer, manager of the company’s 
Wilmington, N. C., plant, as assist- 
ant sales manager for the company’s 
eastern fertilizer division, effective 
September 1. Mr. Pointer has man- 
aged the Wilmington plant since 
1952, after having supervised a cen- 
tral North Carolina sales territory 
from Raleigh for several years. The 
company’s eastern fertilizer division 


consists of plants at Norfolk and Dan- 
ville, Va., with plants or sales offices 
at Greensboro, Statesville, Kinston, 
Washington, and Wilmington, N. C. 

John J. Dalrymple was named 
to succeed Mr. Pointer as manager 
of the Smith-Douglas Wilmington 
plant. He joined S-D in 1935 and 
has for many years supervised a North 
Carolina sales territory, living in 
Dunn. 

Smith-Douglass also announced 
that M. A. Glass will transfer to 


TVA licensed Manufacturer : 


SAVES MONEY—Costs less to buy.. 


Conveyors 


Renneburg 
Continuous 
Combination 
Ammoniator-Granulator 


. costs less to operate *» SAVES TIME 


—Ammoniation is going on at all times...no loss of time in charging or 
discharging « SAVES SPACE + HIGHER RATE OF AMMONIATION 
« FLEXIBLE—any retention time can be acquired ... speed of rotation and 
bed depth can be easily increased or decreased. 


Renneburg 


Dehydr0-Mat 
Dryer 


Built in a wide range of sizes, the DehydrO-Mat Dryer, though comparable in 
price, out-performs conventional dryers of similar volume. Compact, it is easy 
to install in a minimum of space. The varying diameter cylinder regulates air 
and material velocities ...controls temperature drop and product retention 


time . . . assures gentle drying. 


Other chemical and fertilizer processing equipment manu- 
Ammoniators « Granu- 
lators ¢« Dryer Furnaces + Complete Air Handling Systems 
¢ Pilot Plants * DehydrO-Mat Combination Dryers and Coolers 


factured by Renneburg includes: 


Write for Free informative bulletin: “Renneburg Continuous Granular Fertilizer Equipment” a~ § 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


RENE BuAg 


2639 BOSTON STREET, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 80 years, < 
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the company’s Midwestern fertilizer 

division, where he will continue to 

serve as an assistant sales manager. 

The company operates plants at 

Streator, Ill., and Albert Lea, Minn. 
* 


C-VPFA Meeting Nov. 18 

The fall meeting of the Caro- 
linas-Virginia Pesticide Formulators 
Association will be held at the Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 
18to: 20% 

Besides an informative program, 
golf and other entertainment features 
are being planned. 


Tucker Heads Community 

Barney A. Tucker, vice pres- 
ident of the Knoxville Fertilizer Co., 
Knoxville, Ky., was recently elected 
president of the Southeastern States 
Community Development Assn. at 
the ten-state group’s annual meeting 
in Clemson, S, C. 

Mr. Tucker is a past president 
of the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
® 


Texas Ag. Chemicals Conf. 

Dates for the annual Texas Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Conference have 
been set for Feb. 25, 26, and 27 at 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Tex. The conference is spon- 
sored by the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with Texas 
Tech, Texas A & M, and the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

» 


New Bagger Installation 
A new bagger and a series of 


conveyors are said to have doubled 
production and made possible more 
efficient use of labor at the Warner 
W. Price Co., Smyrna, Del. The 
new installation features a Bemis 
Rapid-Weigh Bagger and Oliver 
conveyors. 

The rapid-weigh machine, an 
open-mouth packer, replaced a valve 
packer used previously. 

The conveyors, installed for use 
with the new bagger, are used in 
a series and carry filled bags from 
the sewing machine to the loading 
dock, and then by means of an ex- 
pandable conveyor right onto waiting 
trucks. 
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AAFC Convention Oct. 18 

The 11th annual convention of 
the Association of American Fertili- 
zer Control Officials will be held at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., on October 18. 


Sigurd Anderson of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. 
C., will present some observations 
in connection with the advertising 
and sale of fertilizers. Dr. R. P. 
Thomas, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss commercial aspects of minor ele- 
ments in fertilizer and Dr. Paul C. 
Marth, senior physiologist, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md., will talk on plant 


hormones and growth stimulants. 


The afternoon session will be 
devoted to reports on liquid commer- 
cial fertilizers. Dr. J. Richard Adams, 
Senior Chemist of the Fertilizer & 
Lime Section, USDA, Beltsville, will 
head the session. Fourteen authori- 
ties will be heard. 


Eastern ESA Meeting Nov. 25 

The Eastern Branch of the En- 
tomological Society of America will 
hold its annual meeting at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York on Nov. 
25 and 26. 


A panel has been selected to dis- 


cuss the elements of entomology from . 


the standpoints of the man, the in- 
sect, the program, and the economics. 
Dr. C. E. Palm of Cornell Univer- 
sity will moderate a panel on the 
problems of mass insect control. 


Titles of papers intended for 
presentation by members should be 
received by the program committee 


before Oct. 15. 


Pfizer Granted Patent 

A patent covering antibiotic for- 
mulations for plant disease control 
containing streptomycin in combina- 
tion with oxytetracycline, chlortetra- 
cycline or tetracycline has been 
granted to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It was issued to 
Kenneth B. Tate of Pfizer’s Biochem- 
ical Research Division, who first dis- 
covered the synergistic effects between 
streptomycin and tetracycline antibi- 
otics. 
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The patent, No. 2,801,950, cov- 
ers Pfizer's “Agri-mycin 
100.” According to Pfizer scientists, 
the combination of streptomycin and 


product, 


terramycin is synergistic, resulting in 
greater anti-bacterial activity than can 
be obtained by the separate applica- 
tions of the same weight of each an- 
tibiotic. The presence of Terramycin 
also effectively retards the develop- 
ment of resistant plant bacteria which 
may tend to develop upon prolonged 


application of streptomycin alone. 


Glendon’s 
Insecticide Grade 
Pyrophyllite 


Wt per cubic foot—30 Ibs 


92 to 95% will pass 
a 325 mesh screen 


PH range of 6 to 7 


Non-alkaline and 
chemically inert 


Average particle size 
below 5 microns 


Pyrophyllite is the 
ideal diluent and extender 
for agricultural insecticides 


ry eS ee ee a a 
, Mo 
Residue Study Planned 
The Universiy of California has 
set up a new research project designed 
to work out residue problems for the 
safe use of the hundreds of new pes- 
ticides being developed. 


The studies will include break- - 
down of pesticides on or in plants 
between application time and har- 
vest, application rates to ensure no 
residues in soils, and other problems 
that must be solved before new pes- 


ticides can be registered and mar- 
keted. 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite is 
the ideal diluent and conditioner 
for all types of insecticidal dusts. 
As it is non-hygroscopic, dusts 
compounded with Insecticide 
Grade Pyrophyllite will not ab- 
sorb moisture. Nor is there any 
tendency even during extended 
storage, for the carrier to sep- 
arate from the active ingredi- 
ents. 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite 
has superior adhering properties, 
and because it is difficult to wet, 
it holds well on the plant leaves 
even during rain. When used as 
a carrier for products to be 
dusted by airplane, it settles 
rapidly, minimizing drift, waste 
of materials, etc. 


Send for Testing Samples 


- Pyrophyllite Company 


P. O. Box 2414 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plant & Mines, Glendon, N. C. 
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BREVITIES 


TRUE-SOIL, INC., soil fertilizers, 
Katonah, N. Y., have been incorpo- 
rated, listing capital stock of $20,- 
000. Filer of papers: The Prentice- 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
HERBICIDES 
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Hall Corporation System, Inc., New 
Directors: John J. Dunne, 
Irene Anderson and Harry W. Wolf, 
all of New York. 


SULPHUR AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
@ POST OFFICE BOX 5737 
@ TAMPA 5, FLORIDA 
@ TELEPHONE 4-2177 


CHARTER OF INCORPORATION has 
been granted Surcrop Development 
Corporation, fertilizers, c/o Richard 
M. Ballin, New York, listing capital 
stock of 200 shares no par value. 
Filer of papers: Blackstone Station- 
ers, Inc., New York. Directors: Leo 
Zivin, Elliott Tantabaum and Mur- 
ray F. Rosenthal, all of New York. 

AC 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
Co. oF AMERICA, already a large in- 
vestor in Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York, through owner- 
ship of more than $175 million of 
long-term notes, has become a major 
holder of common stock following ex- 
ercise of warrants to buy 100,000 
shares at $36.36 a share. 

AC 

CHarLes H. Atwoop has been 
appointed president of Union Car- 
bide Caribe, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 

AC 

WALKER’S WHOLE FISH LIQUID 
FERTILIZER, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
has been granted Mississippi permit 
(charter). 

AC 


Mw Hupson Pest Conrtrot, 
Inc., 91 Albany St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has been granted charter of incor- 
poration listing capital stock of 100 
shares no par value. Filer of Papers: 
William M. Gruner, Main Street, 
Highland, N. Y. Directors: Ralph 
Dirk and Lorraine Thomas, of High- 
land, N. Y.; and William Thomas, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

AC 

THOMAS J. CLARKE, controller 
of the Cooperative G. L. F. Soil 
Building Service, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker at the Fertilizer Section 
of the 45th annual National Safety 
Congress and Exposition in Chicago 
on October 22. 

AC 

FRITZ VON BERGEN has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, Chemical 
Operations Department, of FMC In- 
ternational, a newly formed division 
of Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. Mr. von Bergen’s re- 
sponsibilities will center around ex- 
ploration and development of chem- 
ical opportunities in the international 
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_ THE NATIONAL PLANT Foop IN- 


E errors, Washington, D. C., is offer- 
_ ing to farm magazines a cartoon series 
depicting the opportunities and ad- 


vantages of “off-season” fertilization. 
AC 
JoHN P. YouNG, a botanist who 
for many years was associated with 
research at Cornell University, died 
recently at his home in Ithaca, N. Y., 
at the age of 84. 
AC 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
has announced that its associate com- 
pany in England, C. F. Gerhardt Ltd. 
of London, has acquired the assets 
and good will of Huffer & Smith, Ltd., 
Crowdon, England. 
AC 
Dr. Epwarp D. WEIL has been 


appointed research supervisor of the | 


agricultural chemistry group of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

AC 

Basic ANTHROPINE, a synthetic 

human sweat, is being used by farm- 
ers in Eastern Europe to keep stags 
and elks from damaging crops. 

AC 


Jor M. GaFrorp has been named 
head of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of W. R. Grace & Co.'s high 
density polyethylene plant to be op- 
erated shortly by the Polymer Chem- 
icals Division at Baton Rouge, La. 

AC 


Rosert L. Riccs has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hopewell, 
Va., plant of Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York. Mr. Riggs had been manager 
of the company’s Omaha plant. 

AC 

THE Mmpite West Som Im 
PROVEMENT COMMITTEE will meet at 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
Oct. 31, 1957. 

| AC 


THE NEW JERSEY ENTOMOLOG- 
ICAL CLuB will meet at the 4-H Club 
camp near Branchville, N. J., on 
Sept. 7. 

AC 

LUTHER N. DICKINSON has been 
appointed superintendent of the In- 
stitute, W. Va., plant of Union Car- 
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bide 
Union Carbide Corp.. Mr. Dickin- 
son replaces Charles H. .Atwood, who 
has taken an assignment with the 
Union Carbide International Co., an- 


Chemicals Co., Division of 


other division of the corporation. 


AC 


CO-OPS bought $38 million 
worth of farm supplies through 
Farmers Union Central Exchange 
during the first half of this year. 
This was $4 million more than dur- 
ing the same months of 1956. 


Louis NEUBERG, vice president 
of the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., New York, died recently at 
his home in Colonia, N. J. He was 
65. 


MICHIGAN Cnmnacat Corp., St. 
Louis, Mich., has reported a net profit 
after taxes of 50 cents a share of 
common stock for the six month per- 
iod ending June 30, 1957. This is a 
gain of 19 cents a share for the com- 
parable period of 1956. 

The earnings were $347,295 in 
1957 against $212,123 in the 1956 


FOR DUST FORMULATORS ONLY 


The leaf shown above is infested with 
aphids. These tiny sap-sucking insects 
seldom move more than a few inches 
a day. This sluggishness and their 
manner of feeding require the deposi- 
tion of a contact insecticide on these 
hard-to-kill insects. Coverage of the 
entire plant surface is necessary for 
adequate control. 


The characteristics of any dust reflect 
the quality of the diluent used. Most 


NAME 
POSITION 


dusts have less than 20% toxicant; 
the remainder is an inert diluent with 
which the toxicant must be in intimate 
contact for maximum effectiveness. 


PYRAX ABB, the most compatible dilu- 
ent with workable bulk density, im- 
parts flow and anti-caking properties 
to dust mixes. PYRAX ABB promotes 
electrostatic dispersion of the dust 
cloud, assuring coverage of the entire 
plant surface. 


ones ry) R.T. VANDERBILT co. ook 3 ; | 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT bid 
230 PARK AVENUE, 


Please send [J Bulletin 23D 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. i | 
(1 Sample PYRAX ABB 


(please write on or attach to company letterhead) re) | 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


ETTER take notice of the 
B newly formed National Con- 
ference of Commodity Organi- 
zations. It may have more influence 
on what farmers plant in future grow- 
ing seasons than anything else on the 
Washington scene. While nothing 
definite has been proposed as yet, a 
special committee has been set up to 
find out how the 36 national and re- 
gional farm associations can give con- 
certed effort to developing a revised 
farm program that can move agri- 
culture off dead center. 

Members of this committee are 
Herbert J. Hughes, Imperial, Ne- 
braska; James B. Nance, Alamo, Ten- 
nessee; E. M. Norton, Washington, 
D. C.; R. C. Peeler, Hereford, Texas; 
William V. Rawlings, Capron, Vir- 
ginia; and Robert W. Scott, Haw- 
river, North Carolina. 

E. M. Norton, Secretary, Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, 
who was starting chairman at the last 
Washington meeting, has been asked 
to head the newly appointed arrange- 
ments committee, at least for the time 
being. 

Herschel D. Newsom, Master of 
the National Grange, added stature 
and importance to the meeting when, 
addressing one of the luncheon ses- 
sions, he said that few people recog- 
nize the severity of the farm prob- 
lem, or, even that there really is a 
serious farm problem. He related the 
farm problem to the drop in the price 
of many raw materials. “Corn prices,” 
he said, “are so low in relation to 
the cost of labor that a farmer can 
no longer afford to pay a man to pick 
up corn that has been missed by the 
mechanical corn picker. Similarly, 
the price of lumber is so low in re- 
lation to the price of labor that those 
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who erected the inaugural stands fol- 
lowing President Eisenhower's second 
term parade, had to be paid a sub- 
stantial sum in addition to receiving 
the salvage value of the lumber.” 

Newsom cited the declining per- 
centage of net farm income as a 
major measure of the increasing farm 
problem, by observing that ten years 
ago two-thirds of total farm income 
was net to the farmer. Five years ago 
only half the total farm income was 
netted by the farmer, and at present 
the figure has fallen to one-third. 
Newsom believes that agriculture can- 
not change the course of labor or 
business even if it wanted to, and 
therefore farmers must recognizze that 
their problem is to fit themselves in- 
to today’s economy. 

He urged members of the newly 
formed Commodity Organization to 
cease the senseless argument over level 
of parity, and to develop new pro- 
grams which would recognize higher 
wage rates and tariff protections as a 
permanent part of our economy, He 
believes that agriculture’s parity may 
be in the form of a two-price system. 
His organization, The National 
Grange, favors a two-price, domestic 
parity program for wheat. Newsom 
also cited the sugar problem as an 
example of how such a plan could 
work. 

Robert Poage (D-Texas) told the 
group that agriculture is losing ground 
and that if farmers want first class 
citizenship they’ve first got to earn 
it, and then go out and fight for 
it. He reviewed the continuous bat- 
tling and bickering going on among 
farm organizations and commodity 
groups and urged them to exert 
statesmanship and reach _ general 
agreement (in all areas where such 


= By Donald Lerch 


is possible) in order to expedite leg- 
islation which will help agriculture 
out of its declining position. 

Those attending the meeting 
agreed that while differences existed, 
they believe many of them could be 
overcome. General agrement was ex- 
pressed on the need of: (1) Import 


controls which would effectively and 


fairly protect American farm markets 
from price depressing imports; and 
(2) a single realistic parity definition 
which would more clearly and closely 
relate farm product prices with the 
price levels of other segments of the 
economy. 

Additional meetings this month 
and next are expected to lay the 
groundwork for the developent of 
specific legislative proposals to be in- 
troduced in Congress early next year. 

Changes in commodity programs 
might well affect acreage and the 
amount of agricultural chemicals used 
by farmers. 

x ok x 

Many members of the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry believe con- 
gratulations are due John Bell Wil- 
liams (D-Miss.), Chairman of the 
Sub-committee on Health and Science 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Industry 
members believe hearings on food ad- 
ditives have been conducted in an 
atmosphere conducive to the presen- 
tation and study of facts and the de- 
velopment of sound legislation. 

An example of the thinking of 
the Committee was the establishment 
of a panel of experts from all fields 
involved who presented data from the 
scientific viewpoint. Some observers 
believe this panel may attract favor- 
able reaction from other committees 
and the system will be more widely 
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_ adopted. The National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, though it did 
not have a representative in attend- 
ance, did file testimony for the rec- 
ord. 
we ae 

Millions of dollars are involved 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rulings on fertilizer freight 
rates. Leaders of the National Plant 
Food Institute worked hard to pre- 
sent data to encourage the commis- 
sion to issue a ruling recognizing the 
importance and impact of the ferti- 
lizer industry on the nation’s econ- 
omy. Many commodities other than 
fertilizer materials were involved in 
recent hearings, and I.C.C. decisions 
resulted in increases ranging from 
9% to 14%. Plant food materials, 
however, received lower percentage 
increases for freight rates—in one case 
the amount granted was 4% com- 
pared to 22% requested by the rail- 
roads. 

Trade association activity in the 
freight rate field continues to be one 
of its most important avenues of ser- 
vice to members. 

x * x 


Need for a continuing influx of 
young scientists into the agricultural 
chemicals field is illustrated with the 
publication of a booklet on career op- 
portunities in the agricultural chem- 
ical industry by the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association. Dis- 
tribution will be to industry and to 
college counselling groups and others 
in a position to answer questions from 
young men and women in the process 
of deciding on their careers. Many 
outstanding leaders in the agricultural 
chemicals field contributed special 
articles for the booklet. For more 
information, contact NAC in Wash- 
ington. 

* x * 

Best test for a fortune teller I 
can think of is to predict the final 
destination of the nation’s supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Anyone 
who could do this could certainly pick 
out the best buys on the stock ex- 
change in his sleep, for even the 
shippers themselves oftentimes don’t 
‘know the final disposition of a car 
of fresh fruits and vegetables when 
it leaves the shipping point. Yet the 
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Food & Drug Administration is in- 
sisting that the nation’s storekeepers 
put up signs telling which agricul- 
tural chemicals have been used to 
treat the fresh fruits and vegetables 
after harvest. 

There’s reason to believe the 
Food & Drug Administration would 
like to have the labels in the stores 
tell which pesticides were used to 
treat the crop before harvest, but 
here the Agency agrees that “It is 
impracticable for a producer-shipper 
to determine all of the fungicides used 
by various farmers on growing crops 
before harvest, and declare them in 
labelling. That is why we are pro- 
posing this exemption. 

“However, when chemicals are 
added after harvest, we have a dif- 
ferent situation. The producer-ship- 
per has control of such chemicals, and 
it is. practical to declare them in la- 


4 
belling. Under these conditions the 
law requires preservatives to be de- 
clared.” 

The United Fresh Fruit and Veg- 
etable Association is somewhat con- 
cerned over Food & Drug Commis- 
sioner Larrick’s decision not to call 
a public hearing, during which the 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Industry 
could present its views and data. 
Larrick’s position is he has already 
conferred with the industry. The 
fruit and vegetable industry is con- 
cerned because it feels that in many 
cases it’s impossible for stores to com- 
ply with the law beacuse of the va- 
tiety of materials used to treat fresh 
fruits and vegetables after harvest, 
and because of the constantly chang- 
ing pattern of distribution. 

The fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry wants to comply with every 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Dow Adds Baldwin & loset 

Don M. Baldwin and Robert M. 
Toset have been added to the field 
staff of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., as feed and veterinary 
specialists. 

Mr. Baldwin represents Dow in 
the feed trade in 14 northeastern 
states and Mr. Ioset handles similar 
duties in the southeast area. Mr. 
Baldwin joined Dow in July, 1956, 
after serving as a research physiolo- 
gist with the Public Health Service. 


PRESS RELATIONS 


(From Page 41) 


issues of the N. Y. World Telegram 


was actually an unbiased study of 
the subject designed to bring out 
all of the facts on both sides, or 
whether they may have been 
“slanted” articles designed pri- 
marily to stir up controversy and 
perhaps to sell newspapers. 

I note your request for us to 
supply new and documented in- 
formation which will prove that 
DDT is not as toxic as some re- 
searchers have shown it to be. 
What we should like to know first 
is what are your qualifications to 
judge the authenticity of scientific 
information which we might sup- 
ply or which others have sup- 
plied? I wonder whether you per- 
sonally have any scientific train- 
ing in the field of chemistry or 
entomology, or if you are not a 
scientifically trained person, what 
advice from those with the requir- 
ed technical training might be 
available to you to help you to 
form intelligent conclusions. 


I have been advised by rep- 
resentatives of the National Agri- 
Cultural Chemicals Association 
that prior to the appearance of 
your series of articles on the gypsy 
moth program they supplied you 
with a considerable file of infor- 
mation detailing how pesticides 
are tested prior to use to assure 
the public safety. This file, I un- 
derstand, also included authorita- 
tive statements from informed of- 
ficials of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Ag- 
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riculture and the U. S. Food & 
Drug Administration. I gain the 
impression from reading your ar- 
ticles, however, that this informa- 
tion must largely have been dis- 
regarded, for many of the quota- 
tions you used from government 
sources were out-dated or used 
out of context. Many statements 
made by responsible officials 
which contradicted the general 
tone of your articles were appar- 
ently ignored. 

Since you have opened up 
the subject, I should think you 
would feel that the responsibility 
any newspaper owes to the pub- 
lic would clearly indicate that you 
should make yourself available to 
interested parties for verification 
of some of the serious charges you 
have made. The public is entitled 
to know whether those who pre- 
pared these articles were actually 
qualified to serve as experts on 
the matters under consideration, 
—whether there was an honest 
attempt to present an unbiased 
study, or whether you made up 
your mind in advance what effect 
you desired to create and then 
simply ignored scientific opinion 
in disagreement therewith. To 
clarify the point of possible per- 
sonal bias, I wonder if you will 
indicate whether or not you are 
a believer in the general theories 
of organic gardening? 

If you will indicate a time 
when we can call to discuss this 
matter with you, it will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 
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August 15, 1957 
To: Agricultural Chemicals: 

Mr. William Longgood, a 
member of the staff of this news- 
paper, has turned over to me your 
letter of August 13 in which you 
raise some serious questions. 

You.question Mr. Longgood's 
qualifications “to judge the au- 
thenticity of scientific information 
which we might supply or which 
others have supplied.” 

I suggest that the editors of 
this newspaper will have to re- 
serve the right to judge the quali- 


fications of their reporters. In the 
event, however, that your study 
of the literature of this subject 
has not been as thorough as it 
might have been, I will quote for 
your enlightenment a response 
made by Dr. Harvey Wiley to the 
question: ‘Do you believe a Con- 
gressional committe, none of 
whom are chemists, are competent 
to judge between those opinions 
of eminent chemists who have 
formed those opinions after hav- 
ing analyzed the food?’ 

Dr. Wiley replied: “I think 
they are absolutely competent, 
just as a jury would be upon the 
same thing in the weighing of 
evidence. You see the evidence 
as the weigher of evidence, and 
not as experts. Yon see it as a 
jury. I think this committee is 
absolutely competent to decide a 
question of that kind on the evi- 
dence submitted here.” 

Your apparent conviction that 
only scientists are competent to 
weigh the conflicting evidence 
submitted by other scientists is no 
more logical than would be the 
suggestion that an accused wife- 
beater be tried only by a jury of 
wife-beaters. 

So far as your discontent with 
Mr. Longgood's selection of mate- 
rial is concerned, I can only say 
in the absence of any bill of par- 
ticulars regarding “‘out-dated” or 
“out of context” material that the 
World-Telegram is satisfied that 
Mr. Longgood is a reporter of in- 
tegrity and objectivity. Should 
you have any specific information 
which would cause us to re-eval- 
uate this opinion we would be 
happy to examine it. 


Richard Starnes, Managing Editor, 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN 


* ik * 
August 16, 1957 
To: Richard Starnes, 
New York Telegram and Sun 
Thank you for your interest- 
ing and entertaining letter of Au- 
gust 15. We would still like to 
know, however, just what Mr. 
Longgood's qualifications are as 
a judge of scientific information 
on pesticides. 
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Equioment, Supplies, Bulletins 


New Tomato Spray 
A tomato spray which is said to 


control most of the pests and diseases 
that attack tomato crops has been 
formulated by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries of Australia and New Zea- 
land, Ltd. 

The spray is a formulation of 
DDT, zineb, and sulphur as a dispen- 
able powder and is named “Multi” 
Tomato Spray. It is available now to 
growers in New South Wales. The 
company claims that the new spray is 
cheaper to use than combined tomato 
dusts and also has an advantage over 
dusts because of its sticking proper- 
ties. 

* 
Dual Purpose Insecticide 

Topkote “77,” a new ready-to- 
use combination surface protective 
spray and surface fumigant, is being 
marketed by the Douglas Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The dual purpose insecticide is 
said to fumigate the grain surface, 
killing any insects present and leaving 
a residual coating that continues to 
protect the grain surface from migra- 
tory insects. It can be applied with 
either a hand sprayer or a fog gen- 


erator. 
e 


Spray Stops Poultry Picking 

S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
has developed a spray which is said 
to be so distasteful to poultry that 
the desire to pick is reduced imme- 
diately. In laboratory and farm tests 
on over 250,000 birds of all ages, 
picking stopped for anywhere from 
two weeks to three months. 

The new spray, named Thram, 
is non-flammable and can be used 


in brooders. 


Improve Roto-Bin-Dicator 
The Bin-Dicator Co. of Detroit 


has announced some engineering im- 
provements in the Roto-Bin-Dicator, 
a bulk material level control device. 
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The improvements were made to 
permit the use of this equipment 
where severe or rugged operating con- 
ditions exist, such as vibration and 
high stresses on the paddle and shaft 
assembly. The improved Roto-Bin- 
Dicator is equipped with a re-de- 
signed low torque motor and gear re- 
duction unit, as well as an improved 
mounting arrangement. 


Sturtevant Mill Catalog 
The Sturtevant Mill Co., Bos- 


ton, is offering an eight-page dry 
processing equipment catalog in which 
air separators, micronizers, and ro 
tary batch blenders are described. 

Information on crushing and 
grinding machines, fertilizer machin- 
ery, laboratory reduction mills, is also 
given. 

e 


Bauer Equipment Catalog 

Processing equipment is illus- 
trated and described in a new four- 
page bulletin issued by the Bauer 
Bros Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Equipment shown for use in pul- 
verizing, fiberizing, granulating, and 
blending various materials includes 
Bauer hammer mills, double and sin- 
gle disc attrition mills, single and 
double roll crushers, and magnetic 
separators, 

* 


Granulite Ag-Slag Folder 

The Granulite Co., Chicago, is 
offering a booklet on Granulite Ag- 
Slag, a blast furnace slag which is 
produced under controlled conditions 
to provide optimum quality for agri- 
cultural liming. 

Research work at the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station under 
the sponsorship of the National Slag 
Association is said to indicate the 
superior values of water granulated 
blast furnace slag over both air-cooled 
slag fines and limestone, according to 
the Granulite Co. 


* 
Roto-Cam Control Circular 

A circular describing a recently- 
introduced Roto-Cam control for 
electric “walkie” type materials hand- 
ling trucks is being offered by Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. 

The illustrated, four-page book- 
let explains the features and oper- 
ating details of the control handle 
which is said to be the first walkie 
centrol to offer both dyaam‘c brak- 
irg and controlled plugging. 

e 
Strawberry Pests Leaflet 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a leaflet which pre- 
sents methods for reducing virus and 
nematode damage to strawberry 
plants. 

A virus-free variety program is 
a main reason why strawberry virus 
diseases can now be successfully con- 
trolled, Growers presently have access 
to 30 of the new varieties. The leaflet, 
No. 414, gives instructions for keep- 
ing plants virus-free. 

If virus-free strawberries are plant- 
ed in open fields they should be locat- 
ed at least 3,000 feet from other 
strawberries. Dusting with parathion 
every two weeks is recommended. 

The problem of controlling nem- 
atode infestation in strawberry plant- 
ing stocks has a solution in the use 
of hot-water treatments developed by 
the USDA. The treatments involve 
immersion of the plants in hot water 


during their dormant stage. 
° 


Staplex Air Sampler 

A new, larger filter holder is now 
optional equipment with the Staplex 
Hi-Volume air sampler manufactured 
by the Stapler Co., Brooklyn. Made of 
stainless steel and aluminum, it con- 
sists of a mounting collar extended to 
a rectangular opening.. The mouth, pro- 
tected by a screen, accommodates six 
by nine inch and eight by 10 inch 
filter papers. 
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check how this Johnson 
plant can be adapted to 
suit your requirements 


— es — ee tas SEY If f= Soaks 


@ Arranged for manual or full auto- 
matic control, this Johnson fer- 


tilizer blending plant mechanizes 
all material-handling operations. 


a D 


@ It pulverizes, screens, batches, and 
blends materials in one contin- 


vous-flow operation. 


@ Enclosed bucket elevator feeds 
materials to top of the plant at a 
rate of 1,000 cu. ft. per hour. 


@ Clod breaker, with short belt con- 
veyor, vibrating screen and col- 
lecting hopper can be installed 
between elevator head-section and 
overhead storage bin. 


@ Reject pipes can be added to auto- 
matically return oversize mate- 
rials from the separating screen 
to elevator for re-sizing. 


@ Pivoted distributor directs flow 
of screened material from collect- 
ing hopper into storage bin. 


@ Johnson 100 to 200 cu. yd. Port- 
able Section Bin, shown here, ac- 
commodates five materials — has 


ee me 


four sections arranged around a 


central compartment. 


« 


@ Bin feeds materials into a Johnson 


eetae 


multiple-material weigh batcher, 
equipped with a 5,000-pound dial- 
head scale. Batcher accurately 
weighs up to five (or more) fine- 
grained materials. 


Owned and operated by leading 
fertilizer manufacturers, Johnson blend- 
ing plants offer you a low-cost way to 
batch and blend materials to exact spec- 
ifications. Whether you are interested 
in complete installations, or want to ® 
modernize existing facilities, check with 
us. All types, sizes of plants and auxil- 
iary equipment available. Write today. 


C. S. JOHNSON CO. 


@ Solution weigh-batcher can be in- 
stalled on the batcher platform. 


Mixer, for final blending opera- 
tion can be installed on elevated 
platform, as shown, or at floor 
level to reduce plant height. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
(Koehring Subsidiary) 


( Send us more data on Johnson fertilizer blending plants. [] Have Johnson distributor call. 


COMPANY... 
STREET 


laike interested: in: C) bulk phosphate. plants. () /aeratio 
Ci becker’ slevatorss"C] bind” C] receiving shoppers 
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Davidson-Kennedy Resume 

The Davidson-Kennedy Asso- 
ciates Co., Chicago, has prepared a 
brochure describing the work of the 
engineering firm and telling of its 
history. 

The 70-year-old firm offers a 
complete process engineering, pro- 
curement, and construction service 
and maintains engineering and con- 
struction offices in Chicago and At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Neville Offers Solvents 

The Neville Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced that recent 
improvements in the solubility char- 
acteristics of its Nevsolv 30 and Nev- 
solv 200 make these products inter- 
esting and useful to insecticide many 
facturers. 


Nevsolv 200 is said to hold in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent by weight of 
DDT at 0 degrees F. without any 
kick-out. The Nevsolv solvents are 
considered to be excellent carriers for 
other toxicants in addition to DDT. 


Interested insecticide formulators 
may secure samples and additional 
information from the company. 


Roberts Announces 
New Fungicides 

Roberts Chemicals, Inc., Nitro, 
West Virginia, has announced a new 
fungicide which will control many 
plant diseases, such as early and late 
blight, downy mildew and helmin- 
thosporium leaf blight. 


The product is diammonium 
ethylene bisdithiocarbamate, and is 
marketed under the trade name 
“Amobam,” for use on vegetable 
crops. 


“Amobam” is compatible with 
most insecticides, including DDT, 
Parathion, DDD or TDE, Toxa- 
phene, Dieldrin, Methoxychlor and 
may be used with sulfur and miti- 
cides. 


The new fungicide is available in 
5 and 30 gallon drums and can be 
shipped in a concentrated form. A 
considerable. savings to the consumer 
is possible with ““Amobam” because 


| of its greater solubility than Nabam. 
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Pesticide Fact Sheet 
A “Fact Sheet on Pesticide 

Chemicals” in a question and answer 
style is being circulated by the in- 
formation department of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. 
The fact sheet answers such questions 
a6: 

Are Pesticide chemicals adequately cov- 

ered by present legislation? 

Is this legislation effective in protect- 

ing consumers? 


Is the proper use of pesticide chem- 
icals a hazard to public health? 


Why are pesticide chemicals used in 
food production? 


Does the use of pesticide chemicals in 
food production benefit the public? 


Do residues of pesticide chemical re- 
main in or on sprayed foods? 


What effect do residues have on the 
human body which consumes them? 


What substance is there to charges by 
men such as Dr. W. Coda Martin 
and Dr. Morton S. Riskind that pesti- 
cides are harmful, and cause disease? 
Answers to the above questions 
are given by experts from the 
U.S.D.A., the American Medical As- 
sociation, NACA, National Research 
Council, Public Health Service, and 
Congress, industry and the universi- 
ties. 
a 
Conn. Plant Pest Handbook 
The Connecticut Plant Pest 
Handbook, offered by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, pre- 
sents in one convenient bulletin the 
findings of station research on plant 
protection. Said to be exactly the 
kind of reference home gardeners ask 
for to help them combat insect pests 
and plant diseases, the booklet, Bul- 
letin 600, is available from the station 
at New Haven. 
e 
Tracto-Loader Booklet 
The Tractomotive Corp., Deer- 
field, Ill., is offering a 16-page cata- 
log describing the ‘“Tracto-Loader 
Line” of front end wheel loaders. 
The catalog illustrates and describes 
each of the five Tracto-Loader models 
currently in production. 
e 
Corrosion Inhibitor Booklet 
The J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., has published a 
brochure titled, “Ammonium Thi- 
ocyanate as Corrosion Inhibitor for 
Ammoniating Liquors.” 
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A condensation of a longer re- 
port of a study on ammonium thi- 
ocyanate done by N. Hackerman and 
R. M. Hurd, corrosion consultants. 
Austin, Tex., the booklet is available 
from the J. T. Baker Co. 


Chipman 6199 On Citrus 
Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., has issued a 
bulletin on Chipman 6199, a miticide 
formerly called Tetram 75, which 
covers its use on non-bearing citrus. 


TYPE 41 GLAY 


In making organic concentrates using benzene hexa- 
chloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other similar materials, 
it is important to have the concentrates free flowing. 


TYPE 41 Clay can be combined with more costly diluents, 
such as Fuller’s earth, and the result will be a free-flowing 
concentrate, at a lower cost to the producer. 


TYPE 41 Clay has the following advantages: 
NON ABRASIVENESS 
FINE PARTICLE SIZE 
ABSORBTIVENESS 
PROPER BULK 
HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 
LOW PH VALUES 
NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 
OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


For Further Information or Samples Write to 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


Aiken, South Carolina 
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Pesticide Tolerance Folder 


The United Heckathorn Co., 
Richmond, Calif., has prepared a 
handy list which folds to wallet size 
and contains pesticide residue toler- 
ances for a wide variety of crops and 
insecticides, 


Prepared from information sup- 
plied by the USDA Pesticide Regu- 
lation Section, the folder lists the 
limitations on usage prior to harvest 
of specific crops for more than 30 
insecticides. 
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Spring Lake, N. J. 


the 


essex and sussex 
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NAC association 
24th annual 


Meeting 


September 4, 5, 6 


“What Motivates Farmers to Buy” 


three hours of thought-provoking 


discussion on how fo increase sales 


—NOTICE— 


This will be the last meeting to be 
held in Spring Lake for a number of 
years. Under the new policy established 


by the Board of Directors, the NAC As-~ 


sociation will hold only one meeting a 
year and this meeting will be transferred 
to various sections of the United States. 


For Reservations: 


THE ESSEX AND SUSSEX 
SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


For Details: 


the Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOC. 
1145 19th N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Zonolite Produces New Film 

A 20-minute, 16 mm. sound 
movie has been produced by the 
Terra-Lite Division of Zonolite Com- 
pany for showing to firms marketing 
agricultural chemicals, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

Titled, “Vermiculite, Carrier for 
Agricultural Chemicals,” the film de- 
tails properties of vermiculite as a 
carrier for insecticides, pesticides, and 
weed-killers. Production of vermicu- 
lite at company mines in South Caro- 
lina and Montana, and ag-chemical 
mixing techniques of the lightweight 
mineral are shown. 

Information about free showings 
may be secured from Film Section, 
Zonolite Company, 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


_ Polyvinyl Pipe Fittings 


Polyvinyl chloride pipe, fittings, 
flanges, and valves, has proved to be 
a relatively low cost solution to the 
corrosion problems met in designing 
piping systems for liquid mixing 
tanks and field treating equipment. 

Polyvinyl chloride resists the at- 
tack of corrodents, is unaffected by 
weather conditions, and requires no 
paint. The piping is manufactured 
by Tube Turns Plastics, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

a 
Colson Mechanical Lifter 

A crank up, crank down me- 
chanical lifter with half ton capacity 
and featuring a positive-acting safety 
device as standard equipment has 
been introduced by the Colson Corp., 
Somerville, Mass. 

Called the “Half-Tonner,” the 
lifter is a one piece, all-steel welded 
lifter offering a vertical lift of 69 
inches. 

° 
New Technique For Sealing 

A new method for sealing 
methyl bromide cans has virtually 
eliminated the possibility of leaks, J. 
L. Maxwell, industrial fumigants 
sales manager for The Dow Chem- 
ical Company, reports. The new 
method is also used for sealing Dow- 
fume® MC-2 and Profume® cans 
which contain chloropicrin as an 
odorizing agent. 

The new sealing method has 
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been under test for two years. In 
September, 1955, 960 cans sealed with 
the new device were shipped to Bra- 
zil and returned to the United States. 
From there the shipment was routed 
to Dow stations in Florida, Texas, 
Mississippi, and California and re- 
turned to the Dow plant in Midland, 
Michigan, for examination. Only two 
cans—which had been damaged in 
shipment — showed any weight loss. 
- 


Endothal Harvest Aid 

The Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., is offering a tech- 
nical bulletin describing Penco En- 
dothal Harvest Aid, a liquid chemical 
harvest aid which is effective for dry- 
ing seed corn in the field prior to 
harvesting. 

Some of the advantages to hy- 
brid seed corn producers listed for 
endothal include: earlier and faster 
harvesting operation, no adverse ef- 
fect on germination or yield when ap- 
plied properly, and a reduction in 
the amount of heat drying required 
after harvest. 


Neutral Zinc 56% 


See 


New Precision Catalog 

The Precision Equipment Co., 
Chicago, is offering a new catalog 
illustrating and describing many 
types of equipment designed as aids 
in factory and office planning. 

Included is much standard storage 
equipment such as adjustable steel 
shelving, revolving bins, and many 
styles of cabinets. 

« 
New Huber Carrier 

Zeolex 7A, the newest of the 
Zeolex products manufactured by the 
J. M. Huber Corp., is in successful 
commercial use as a pesticide carrier 
for concentrates and wettable pow- 
ders. 

Advantages claimed for the 
product over other silica and silicate 
carriers are reduced production costs, 
cleaner-running mills with fewer shut- 
downs, and finer grinds. 

Zeolex 7A is a neutral material, 
chemically a hydrated silica, virtually 
nonvabrasive yet serves to keep DDT 
from clogging mills. It is available 
in carload and truckload quantities. 


Zinc as metallic 


The Highest Test Nutritional Zine 


Neutral Manganese 
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Here’s why more and more 
MUNSONS are doing the 
important mixing jobs 


MUNSON 
ROTARY 
BATCH 
MIXER 


20 TO 250 CU. FT. 
MIXING CAPACITY 


e Munson Mixers will quickly 
blend various chemical com- 
pounds into a homogeneous, 


accurate mixture, with no reduc- 


tion in particle sizes e They blend 
powders and granules ¢ Spray 
pipes may be installed to spray 
liquids on dust and granular 
materials © Equipped with inter- 
nal vent pipe to expel toxic fumes 
e Drum may be heated or cooled 
e Granular fertilizers can be 
coated with insecticide dust ® Will 
blend chemicals, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, herbicides, antibiotics, 
and many other materials ¢ Avail- 


able in several models. . . flex- 


ible design to meet your require- 
ments @ Low horsepower... 


lower operating cost 


TELL US YOUR MIX- 
ING PROBLEMS... 
write or phone for the 
complete story on Mun- 
son Rotary Batch Mixers. 


MUNSON MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
Dept. A-957, 210 Seward Avenue, Utica, New York 
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Be in business and MAKING MONEY 


2 DAYS AFTER DELIVERY! 


Complete R. T. R.* Plants for 
Fertilizer and Insecticide Production 


Poulsen *Ready-To-Run Plants provide immediate, 
profitable production of concentrated or field 
strength insecticides and various fertilizers. All 
Poulsen R.T.R. Plants are fully tested at the fac- 
tory before shipment and can ke quickly and 
easily assembled for local operation. 


FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZERS — Poulsen Company provides 
custom design, engineering and manufactur- 
ing of complete plants for producing various 
plant foods—either complex formulations or 
simple fertilizers —in unit sizes to suit your 
individual production requirements. Poulsen 
plants produce fertilizers which are free flow- 
ing and of superior quality, and allow com- 
plete control of nitrogen, phosphorus and 


potassium content. 


© Fertilizer Mixing Plants 
@ Ammonium Phosphate Plant: 
@ Nitric Phosphate Plants 
® Triple Superphosphate Plants 
® Single Superphosphate Plants 


INSECTICIDES 


INSECTICIDES—Poulsen R.T.R. 
Uni-Blender is a small-space 
Insecticides production plant 
in one single unit. Dual model 


shown — mixes, blends and '% 
packages insecticide dusts in 


concentrated or field strength 
form, from ingredients requir- 
ing reduction in particle size 
or liquid impregnation. 


®@ Granulating Plants 
@ Ammonium Sulphate Plants 


® Materials Handling Systems 
© Other Complete Fertilizer 
Plants 


Liquid toxicant measuring and 
blending tank is water jacket- 
ed with emersion heaters in 
the jacket; has replaceable 
inside stainless steel tank. 


| 
POULSEN COMPANY | 
2341 East Eighth Street | 
Los Angeles 21, California 
| 
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LOOKING FOR A MAN? 
Use AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS as the 
| most logical publication to reach the very 
person you seek. Classified advertisements 
are read widely. See page 151 for rates. 


NON-FARM MARKET 


(From Page 45) 


in Hicksville, N. Y., as being typical 
of this trend. 

Hicksville feed sales have fallen 
off from approximately 8,000 tons per 
year to about 2,000, but increases in 
sales of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
home garden equipment have more 
than offset these losses in feed, he de- 
clared. 

In 1956, the G. L. F. soil build- 
ing division initiated a special color 
campaign, switching from the com- 
paratively drab kraft-brown bags to 
brightly colored bags, containers, and 
cartons labeled “Groleaf” for the 
home market. In the fiscal report for 
the year ending last June 30, the di- 
vision estimated that the new cam- 
paign was bringing as much as a 50 
per cent increase in sales of organic 
and inorganic chemicals to the home 
market. 

G. L. F. outlets in most areas 
near the larger cities are stocking not 
only fertilizers and pesticides for the 
home gardener, but also a variety of 
farm tools and small equipment. This 
diversity of products is credited with 
bringing in many of the custcmers 
for the agricultural chemicals pack- 
ages. In certain areas the farm store 
has become a place where home own: 
ers, as well as the farmers who have 
survived the rush to the suburbs, go 
for advice as well as for agricultural 
supplies. 

The potted plant trade is get- 
ting gilt edged attention from a Mid- 
west manufacturer, who recently in- 
troduced a house plant food contain- 
ing mink manure. 

Besides gaining business from 
people who have left the large cities, 
the fertilizer industry can expect to 
receive some business from the cities 
themselves who are undertaking vast 
redevelopment projects. In Pittsburgh, 
for example, a 36-acre park is replac- 


ing industrial and commercial slums 


at the point of the “Golden Triangle” 
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~~ 
where the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela rivers join . 

In almost all cases, a large por- 
tion of the “new look” in cities try- 
ing to lure people and trade back from 
the suburbs are parks and landscaped 
civic centers.*%* 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 133) 


section of the law with respect to the 
protection of public health. Actually 
the issue is not over the safety of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables as it 
reaches market, inasmuch as toleran- 
ces have been set. The issue is over 
labelling. 

At least one major food chain has 
refused to buy fresh fruits and veg- 
etables in certain instances because 
it did not feel the storekeepers had 
enough time nor background to com- 
ply with the law. This food chain 
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believes it spe afford to have its 
name dragged before the public as a 
violator of the law. 

It may well be that Congress 
will feel called upon to step in and 
settle the issue with new laws. 

The issue probably will be car- 
ried over into 1958, though if it’s 
solved as soon as that, many Wash- 
ington observers would be surprised. 
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As much:as one million and a 
half dollars for screw worm control 
and three million dollars for fire ant 
control may be made available by the 
Federal Government. Florida already 
has appropriated one and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year for two years to 
be used for screw worm control pro- 
viding matching funds are made avail- 
able by the Federal Government. . 

Hearings on this measure have 
been held in Washington and more 
are in prospect. 
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HANDBOOK OF 


INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS 


HE original publication ‘Properties 

and Commercial Sources of Insecti- 
cide Dust Diluents and Carriers'’ pre- 
pared by T. C. Watkins and L. B. 
Norton of Cornell University has been 
brought up to date and completely 
revised by Drs. Weidhaas and Brann. 
The new edition contains commercial 
information as well as data obtained 
in research conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


The book is bound in a flexible 
leatheroid cover, for handy, practical 
use. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Botanicals Vermiculite 

Sulfur Tale 

Tripolite Pyrophyllite 

Diatomite Montmorillonoid Group 


Calcium Limes Kaolinite Group 


Magnesium Limes Attapulgite Group 


Calcites Unidentified Clays 
Dolomites Phosphates 
Gypsum Indeterminates 
Mica Synthetics 


Pospaid if check sent with order 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


DORLAND BOOKS 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is our check for $4.75 


copy of the HANDBOOK OF INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS. 


250 Pages 
$4.75 in U.S.A. 
$5.25 elsewhere 


(Canada and Foreign, $5.25) covering a 


It is 


understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


EO MmPO Nels 5. uot ee 


Address 
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Today's biggest bargain in Spreaders! 
BAUGHMAN K-5 Series 


e YOUR CHOICE OF... e STRONGEST SPREADER BODY EVER BUILT! 
..3 Drives . .. Reinforced top edge 
.. 3 Conveyors . .. Extended jacks for full side support 
. Single or Double Distributors ... Internal bracing 
° AT LOWER PRICES! 
Compare Quality and Prices... WRITE... 
We have no Competition! for Illustrated Literature 
BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


132 Shipman Road e Jerseyville, Illinois. 


CONTACTS IN EVERY CORNER OF THE WORLD 


lise <6 | Sff> Oy 
i Ft st 3 oodward & Acherion, serves you 


with a long reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 


NITRATE CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 
UREA 


AND ALL OTHER FERTILIZER ano FEED MATERIALS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: Woodward” TELETYPE: PH109 


a “alt 


Branches in MADRID, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S. A. 
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‘Washington is attaching consid- 
erable importance to a paper present- 
ed by John L. Harvey, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, in London. Significance is at- 
tached to Food & Drug’s announce- 
ment to the effect that perspective 
should be maintained in considering 
the relationship between chemicals 
and cancer. While the statement it- 
self is very carefully hedged, it is of 
considerable interest that the Food 
@ Drug Administration has spoken on 
this subject. 

ee ae 

Friends of W. G. Reed, Head, 
Pesticide Regulation Section, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, wish him 
well as he retires from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after many 
years of outstanding service. Practi- 
cally everyone in the agricultural 
chemicals field either knows him per- 
sonally or knows of him. All of us 
at Agricultural Chemicals Magazine 
wish him well in what we hope will 
be a long and active future.k* 


INSECT ACTIVITY 


(From Page 76) 


ditions still remained good. Cotton 
bollworms were on the increase in 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina. Arizona 
and California also reported increased 
bollworm populations in localized 
areas. In general, spider mites were 
increasing throughout the cotton 
states. The cotton leafworm required 
control in a few fields of McLennan 
and Falls Counties, Texas, and was 
defoliating cotton in areas of South 
Carolina. 

Among the livestock pests per- 
haps the most important during the 
period was the screw-worm. In Union 
County, South Carolina, cases ap- 
peared earlier and were more numer- 
ous than in previous years. The first 
case from North Carolina was report- 
ed June 17 and numerous cases have 
been reported since that date. Heavy 
infestations were reported from 
Spalding County, Georgia, Custer 
County, Oklahoma, and several cen- 
tral Texas Counties. Increased activ- 
ity was reported from several south- 
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-east Alabama counties and one report 


was received from Wapello County. 
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LATE BLIGHT REPORT 


(From Page 75) 


mercial fields and in experimental 
plots. It was also found in small 
amounts on Irish Cobbler, Pontiac, 
and Sebago potatoes in this area. It 
was supposed possible that the patho- 
gen introduced earlier on tomato 
plants had become established on 
potato. 

Farther north, late blight was 
found on June 13 in two Adams 
County, Pennsylvania tomato fields on 
plants that were reported to have 
been trucked in from Georgia. On 
June 18, the disease was observed in 
two more fields, in York County, ap- 
parently having been brought in with 
the plants. Infection was all on the 
stems and had not spread to the leaves. 
On July 15, late blight was found 
throughout an irrigated tomato field 
in Schuylkill County, with an average 
of 10 per cent infection. A few days 
later, on July 18, the disease was 
found in Erie County on potatoes in 
cull piles. 

In New Jersey this season, late 
blight attack was unimportant. On 
May 11 a very light infection center 
on southern-grown tomatoes in two 
southern counties was reported, but 
no spread took place. 

Similar conditions prevailed in 
New York. Tomato late blight was 
reported only on Long Island, at 
Syosett in Nassau County, June 6, 
on transplants grown in southern 
Georgia. Of the 5000 plants in the 
field, 20 to 25 per cent showed active 
stem lesions, about 5 per cent were 
dead, and the remainder had some 
petiole and/or leaflet infection. Sporu- 
lation was observed on many of the 
stem lesions but most of the lesions 
on the leaflets were dry and brown 
and supported little or no sporulation. 
No late blight was found in potato 
fields in the vicinity of the affected 
tomatoes. This is the earliest appear- 
ance of blight on record in New York. 

In Rhode Island and Maine, 
weather has, in general, been unfavor- 
able for late blight. In Maine cold 


1957 
Our Biggest Year 


has forced us to expand 
our facilities and per- 
sonnel to meet the ris- 
ing demand for 


CUSTOM SERVICE 


in the formulation and 
packaging of 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


We are now scheduling the 
1958 requirements of manu- 
facturers and distributors of 
concentrated, high analysis, 
water soluble plant foods. 
To such organizations we 
can offer highly accurate 
formulating and packaging 
in units of one pound or 
more ... with the economies 
of specialized operation and 
production line speed. We 
make shipments under cus- 
tomers labels and shipping 
tags. 


WE INVITE YOU 


to call upon us for consu!- 
tation on your new formulas 
and a discussion of your 
packaging requirements. 
Visit our plant at Metuchen, 
N. J. and see how well 
equipped we are to handle 
your work. 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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WELDED 
ALUMINUM 
TANKS 


In all sizes and types 
for Nitrate Solutions 


Elevated Tanks, Pressure 
Vessels, Chemical and 
Processing Equipment 

from Aluminum, Stainless 

and Carbon Steel, Monel 
and Other Alloys. 


Established 1854 


Formulators, Packers and 
Distributors of 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
and 
FERTILIZERS 


for over 35 years 


| 25 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-2700 
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*FAESY and BESTHOFF, INC. 


e@COLE pioneered in building the first tank for 
nitrate solutions. We can supply you with welded 
aluminum tanks or pressure vessels for the stor- 
age or processing of agricultural chemicals, built 
to ASME specifications to meet all insurance 
requirements. 


Pressure storage and corrosion-resistant storage 
facilities are typical of the many types of tanks 
we build especially for the fertilizer industry. 
Take advantage of our 103 years of specialized 
knowledge and experience. Write for booklet, 
Tanks and Equipment for the Plant Food Industry. 
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weather and frequent frosts have 
inhibited development of the disease. 
In Rhode Island it has been either too 
dry or too hot or both. 

In Illinois, late blight was identi- 
fied on tomatoes at Harvard in Mc- 
Henry County on June 26 and 27 in 
three different fields totaling 50 acres. 
The infected areas were small but 
active. One of the three fields lay 
within three miles of the Wisconsin 
border, and about 12 miles southwest 
of a commercial potato producing 
area. According to the records, these 
plants were pulled in Georgia on 
May 8. A few weeks later the dis- 


ease was observed in four more coun- ~ 


ties, namely DeKalb and Grundy 
Counties in northern Illinois (in can- 
ning tomatoes), and in Jackson and 
Union Counties in southern Illinois 
(in fresh market tomatoes). Plants in 
all fields examined were southern- 
grown and showed active lesions. 

In Indiana, as anticipated from 
early spring reports of late blight in 
Florida and Georgia, coupled with 
weather conditions favorable for de- 
velopment of the disease in all but a 
‘section of the north-central part of 
the state, tomato late blight became 
widespread. Tomato cannery field- 
men began sending in reports of 
occurrence of the disease, beginning 
July 8. A survey in July revealed 
that late blight was present in most 
fields examined that had been set with 
Georgia- or Tennessee-grown trans’ 
plants. Some early fields in the area 
of less rainfall in northwest Indiana, 
and some fields of very small plants 
of southern origin set in mid and late 
June were exceptions. The disease 
was most advanced in fields with 
heavy foliage set with southern plants 
in early May, before a long period 
of wet weather delayed further setting 
of fields, and seriously reduced Indi- 
ana tomato production prospects this 
year. No cases of late blight in well 
advanced home garden and market 
garden plantings of Indiana-grown 
transplants had been reported at the 
time of writing of this article, but 
were expected soon. At the end of 
July, late blight was generally light, 
and the disease seemed to be under 
control where fungicides were used 
in time and at correct strengths.k* 
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UREA ON TURF 


(From Page 50) 


response. However, after June the 
growth response was sufficient to pro- 
duce a fairly good turf, at the 2- and 
4-pound rates of nitrogen, with the 
4-pound rate scoring slightly higher 
over the season. 

Activated sludge was also slow 
in producing a growth response the 
first month. However, during the 
months of June and July the 2-pound 
rate produced fairly good quality turf 
while the 4-pound rate produced good 
quality turf. After July, both rates 
levelled off and produced only fair 
quality turf for the rest of the year. 

The standard 8-6-2 fertilizer con- 
taining 30% natural organic nitrogen 
and: 70 per cent inorganic nitrogen 
gave a rapid growth response at the 
two levels used. The 2-pound rate 
produced fair to fairly good quality 
turf during the growing season with- 
out radical fluctation in turf scores. 
The 4-pound rate produced an excel- 
lent turf the first month, good qual- 
ity turf the second month, and there- 
after only fairly good quality turf. 

The 8-6-2 UF fertilizer at the 2- 
pound rate gave a slow initial response 
characteristic of urea-formaldehyde at 
the lower rates, but it produced fair- 
ly good turf in June, good quality turf 
in July, and thereafter only fair qual- 
ity turf for the balance of the season. 
The 4-pound rate gave a good growth 
response and produced a good quality 
turf in May and June. For the bal- 
ance of the season it produced a turf 
of faily good quality with little 
fluctuation in the turf score. 

Urea-formaldehyde alone at the 
8-pound rate produced good to ex- 
cellent quality turf during the grow- 
ing season except for the month of 
August, when the rating dropped to 
fairly good for a short period. Lack 
of rainfall in August was no doubt a 
contributing factor. Similar results 
over the growing season were ob- 
tained at the 10-pound rate. The 8- 
pound rate of 8-6-2 UF fertilizer gave 
an almost immediate growth response 
and produced excellent turf quality 
in May, good turf in June, and fairly 


specialists 


in magnesia 
for agriculture 


EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite (fer- 
tilizer grade) 65% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) for Spe- 
cial Mixtures and Soluble Ferti- 
lizers ¢e Other Fertilizer Materials 


Insecticides 
Fungicides 
EXPORT 
e 
IMPORT 


Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BOSTON «* CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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design 


® complete nozzles for“ 
boom sprayers and 
portable sprayers 


@ TeeJet tips for 
spray guns and 
broadcast sprayers. 


@ The PROVED spray 
nozzles for pre-emergence 
spraying, weed control, 
defoliation, soil fumiga- 
=1~3 tion, insecticides and 
fungicides. 


ed in every detail 


for outstanding convenience and service 


CHOICE OF OVER 400 INTERCHANGEABLE 4 
ORIFICE TIPS—the most complete te : 
selection of types and capacities ever . 
produced with flat spray, hollow cone, 

full cone and straight stream patterns. 


ail 


BUILT-IN STRAINERS—top quality monel metal 
screens in choice of 50, 100 and 200 
mesh sizes. 


PROTECTED ORIFICE DESIGN—the widely 
used flat spray TeeJet tips are made 
with the famous recessed orifice. Gives 
impact protection—and shows plane of 
spray for easy, accurate setting. 


cy 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 30—for complete information 
on TeeJet Spray Nozzles, strainers, fittings, 
and all related accessory equipment. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3230 RANDOLPH STREET 
BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 
MANUFACTURERS 


Increase your sales by adding Aldrin or other soil 
insecticides to your product. Give your customers 
control of Soil Insects as well as fertilization at 
time of application. 


Durham Chemical Company offers you a tailor- 
made product for this purpose. 


DURHAM 


ALDRIN EMULSION 43% 


It mixes easily with any acid fertilizer whose pH 
is within the range of 4-8. The mixture is stable 
and long lasting. 


Many leading liquid fertilizer companies depend 
upon Durham for this product 


Write for circular, prices and sample. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
4124 E. Pacific Way 


Los Angeles, California ANgelus 3-3805 


RICHFIELD 


TOXISOL B 


You'll get greater solvency 
—and cut costs— 
with this perfect base. 
For tests, specifications 
and prices, write to: 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 


Special Products Dept. 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


MONTROSE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


of California 


Technical 


ALL FORMS 


SALES AGENTS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
1721 TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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~ good - quality turf during the ers ; TABLE 1. 

of July, August, and September. Dur- ; 
_ ing October the turf quality rose to 
an excellent rating, and at the end of 
the growing season, November 1, the 
quality rating was good. The use of 


Susseptibility of house flies from two resto strains and a normal colony 
(Orlando regular) to organophosphorus insecticides as contact sprays and 
as baits. (Average of 2 replications of 20 females each.) 


urea-formaldehyde at the 8- and 10- BS Dipeeent 
pound rates and the 8-6-2 UF fertil- Strain and generation Resistant Normal ‘ 
izer at the 8-pound rate did not pro- Insecticide of resistant flies strain colony Ratio 
duce any discoloration or injury. —e 
However, the initial growth response | Contact sprays: 
at these rates was much greater than Malathion Grothe, P 33.78 0.91 37.09 
at the 2- and 4-pound rates. F, >32 .78 > 41.00 
The untreated plots improved Ee 32 63. >51.00 
through the growing season, but in all Tampe, F, 13.42 58 23.29 
instances scored poorly in comparison Dipterex Grothe, P 1.43 74 1.92 
with those treated. i 2.36 48 4.95 
: F, >4 1.02 >4.00 
Literature Cited Tampa, F, 2.01 1,21 1.65 
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formaldehyde and other Nitrogenous 
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periment Station. Bulletin 542. 
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FLY RESISTANCE ITS Y-M CO’S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 


CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 
(From Page 47) 


Capacity — Four to six 500 lb. 
y batches per hour 

quired to produce 50 per cent mor- Snace Requireniente— 

tality) on malathion was 0.5 hour 6’6” x 106” x 15’ O. A. Ht. 

for the normal colony and 20.3 hours 


: DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
for the Grothe strain. Exposure for 


System Includes — Dust hood at 


one hour caused 100 per cent mor- loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
tality of normal flies, whereas ex- at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
posure for 72 hours caused only 80 Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 


lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


per cent mortality of the Grothe 
flies. Thus, the Grothe flies were 
about 40 times as resistant as the 
normal flies at the LT-50 level, but WRITE OR PHONE 

more than 70 times as resistant at YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 
the LT-90 level. The LT-50 on Dip- MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 
terex was 1.0 hour for normal flies 
and 1.8 hours for the Grothe strain. 


Muncy, Pennsylvania - - . 6-3165 
'Pasadena 8, Cal. - : : - - RYan 1-9373 
Summary J Oakland 13, Cal. =- = =2- ~=0 = ~S = ~SsrTEmplebar 2-5391 
A strain (Grothe) of house flies 
(Musca domestica L.) from a poultry 


house where malathion larvicides, 


| Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 MUrray Hill 7-1424 
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YOU'LL GET GREATER YIELDS... Mm@CEMGOM 
GROW MORE 1S... with 


y-101 


Never before a 
blight fighter like 
Chem-Bam! The 
only fungicide with 
U-101, exclusive 
‘sticking agent that 
glues fungicide to 
vines, plants. Not 
even rain or water- 
ing can wash away 
Chem-Bam. 


Result? Your crops 
get fullest protec- 
tion. You make full 
profits. Plants are 
healthier. Yields per 
acre 10% greater, 
according to a lead- 
ing agricultural 
college. 

Easier to use. Mixes 
evenly, easily with 
water and insecti- 
cides. Gives finer 
distribution in area 
sprayed. 


Contact your farm 
dealer or write: 


CHEMICAL 


INSECTICIDE CORP. 
129 Montague Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


C 8 ¢ Phone: ULster 2-5200 
- @ S-/ Plant - Metuchen,N.J. 


Free booklet on blight 
control on request. 


THANKS TO CHEM-BAM’S EXCLUSIVE 
NEW STICKING AGENT! 


Are You Keeping 


in Touch with 
YOUR INDUSTRY? 


Subscribe Now To 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


1 Year $3.00 
2 Years $5.00 


Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


“TAKQ” Airfloated Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin is practically 
a chemically pure inert colloid with exceptional qualities and 
excels as a diluent-carrier in formulations of insecticides- 
pesticides. It gives increased workability—dispersion in formu- 
lations, its purity is highly desirable due to its compatibility 
with chemicals, its colloid properties give increased toxic action 


— greater adhesive-adsorptive properties. 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN CO. 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD 


BALTIMORE 9, MD. 


FLOWABILITY TESTER 


(From Page 53) 


earth as an extender in the finished field-strength dust. 
The conditioning effect of Diluex on certain other diluents 
has been determined through a series of experiments em- 
ploying varying gap distances and differently designed 
agitators. The results, presented in Figure 5, confirm the 
experience of commercial formulators and objectively and 
quantitatively demonstrate the value of a properly con- 
ditioned final product. 

Although the value of the Flowability Tester as a 
research tool and quality control device is apparent, in- 
vestigations of possible applications over even broader 
fields continue. Through variation of gap distance, agita- 
tor design, and other factors, much more comprehensive 
fundamental data and additional practical applications 
may be revealed. 
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Just Out! New 5th Edition 


VEGETABLE CROPS 


By H. C. THOMPSON and W. C. KELLY, Cornell U. 


611 pages, 6 x 9, 162 illus., $8.50 


EWLY developed knowledge represented in 
N this fifth edition includes: improvements in 
machinery and equipment allowing increased 
mechanization in all phases of growing and hand- 
ling; new and improved insecticides, fungicides, 
and herbicides; the use of growth-regulating com- 
pounds other than herbicides; consumer packaging, 
improved handling of vegetables after harvest, etc. 


You may obtain your copy direct from 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P. O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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residual sprays, and baits were no 
longer effective was 37 times as re- 
sistant as a normal colony to contact 
sprays of malathion, but only slightly 
resistant to Dipterex, technical Dow 
ET-57 (sampled as Dow ET-14), and 
parathion. After two generations of 
partial selection the resistance was 
about 50-fold with malathion, more 
than 4-fold with Dipterex, and 13- 
fold with ET-57. Resistance was 
more than 100-fold to malathion and 
about 7-fold to Dipterex in tests with 
sugar baits, which involve acceptance 
as well as toxicity of the insecticide. 
Resistance to malathion residues was 
40-fold at the LT-50 level and more 
than 70-fold at the LT-90 level. A 
strain from a second poultry house 
(Tampa) showed 23-fold resistance 
to malathion as a contact spray, but 
little resistance to Dipterex.k* 
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(1) Keiding, J. 1956. Resistance to 
organic phosphorus insecticides of 
the housefly. Science 123(3209): 
1173-74. 


Linquist, A. W. 1957. Effective- 
ness of organo-phosphorus insecti- 
cides against houseflies and mos- 
quitoes. Bul. World Health Organ. 
16(1): 33-39. 


PROFIT PRODUCERS 


(From Page 55) 


(2 


—_ 


sense natural qualifications emanating 
from him. If one has had college- 
level training in an area of scientific 
knowledge applicable to your sphere 
of activity, plus the basic attributes 
here discussed, he almost certainly 
would become a valuable employee. 


Excessive emphasis has, in my 
opinion, been placed recently on the 
desirability of employing for sales 
work only men with degrees in the 
agricultural sciences. The schooling 
which such a degree signifies is not 
essential to successful agricultural 
selling; nor is the holder thereof 
necessarily a better salesman pros- 
pect than others with less formal edu- 
cation. Many young to middle-aged 
men with practical farming back- 
grounds—both with and without ben- 
efit of below-college-level courses in 
agriculture — have performed very 
well. Such a person, if otherwise 
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qualified, may be taught rather 
quickly an adequate knowledge of 
the practical applications of a given 
line of agricultural chemicals. He 
must have, however, fast recourse 
within his own organization to per- 
tinent areas of technical knowledge. 
Salesmen cast in the mold de- 
scribed will be profit producers.k* 


WORLD FERTILIZER 


(From Page 48) 


duction, namely, that consumption of 
fertilizers shows a great increase com- 
pared with the pre-war level. This 
is evident in the tables on p. 48. 

A glance at Table 3 shows that 
production and consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizers doubled during the 
past 20 years, the largest increases 
being in nitrogen and potash. Europe 
continues to hold its prime rank 
among producers of fertilizers having 
more than 60 per cent of the world 
production. About 50 per cent is 
consumed in Europe itself. United 
States production facilities especially 


in nitrogen and potash have increased 
nearly six times, and in phosphate 
more than three times during this 
same period. This expansion in pro- 
duction facilities has enabled United 
States agriculture to increase consid- 
erably its total agricultural produc- 
tion and the production per man hour 
of work. 


Europe and the United States 
produce nearly 90 per cent of the 
world’s total manufactured mineral 
fertilizers, consume about 80 per cent 
of the production. Besides, they are 
the only producers of commercial pot- 
ash and consume about 90 per cent 
of the total production. 


A tremendous effort is being 
made by all countries to install fer- 
tilizer facilities so as to provide their 
people with needed plant food for 
home production of more foodstuffs. 
This is a major world problem and 
its solution or amelioration depends 
upon intensification of local produc- 
tion which inevitably means the in- 
creased use of commercial fertilizers, 
electrical power and machinery. k* 


MODEL CSG 


The FRY MODEL CSG is a semi- 
automatic closing machine that 
‘double-folds, heat seals the inside 
of the bag and glues the second 
fold to the first. The result is a 
neat closure... heat-sealed for sift- 
proofness and glued for additional 
shipping or carrying strength. 
Operation is continuous and no 
reciprocating or cyclic motions 
are employed. 

Adjustable for various bag 
heights. Model CSG also handles 
non-heatsealable bags by gluing 
folds. 


FRY 


SEALER- 
GLUER 
BAG CLOSING 


—er 
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PLANT FOODS 
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‘to for informative folder on this 
athe models. Please submit | 
bag and product samples. | 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 
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MINEOLA, N.Y. 
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ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
ef fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on ; 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


ANALYSES 


Chemical Engineering, 
Research & Development 
Agricultural Chemical Analyses: 


Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbi- 
cides, Rodenticides, Fertilizers. 


Toxicology. Market Research. 
Product Development. 


Ask for complete details; call — 


SNELL 


or write to: 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
29 W. 15th STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


this space reserved fer 


your advertisement 


Make yourself 
known throughout 


the industry 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS” 


Evaluations 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 


Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 


testing, 


Athens, Georgia 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 


SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fila. 


AC on Microfilm 


All issues of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS are 


available on Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 


formation and copies. 


_—————————— 


DIRECTORY 


Sperling Laboratories 
Toxicology — Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Frederick Sperling, Ph.D. 
Formerly Pharmacologist-in-Charge 
Pharmacological and Rodenticide 
Laboratory 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


2170 N. Glebe Rd. Arlington 7, Va. 


RESEARCH, ANALYSIS 
CONSULTATION 


Vv 


Toxicology, Pharmacology, Bacteriol- 
ogy, Biochemistry, Chemistry, Nutri- 
tion, Radiochemistry. 


New Price Schedule Available 
3755 Forest Park Avenue 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 
JEfferson 1-5922 


Have you a service to sell? 
Are you a consultant... 
a representative? 
a salesman? 


Offer your talents, your services, 
your facilities in the agricultural 
chemical industry's only profes- 


sional directory. 


Advertising rates on request. 


N.Y. Phone: Barclay 7-7121 
Caldwell, N. J.: Caldwell 6-5520 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisement are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisements. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRICULTURIST—M.S., Six years 
experience in field testing and labor- 
atory formulation of agricultural 
chemicals. Chemical, botany, and ag- 
ronomy background. Prefers techni- 
cal service or development. Address 
Box 176, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS — Pro- 
gressive and expanding western fer- 
tilizer firm presents excellent oppor- 
tunities for a PRODUCTION SU- 
PERVISOR and a DESIGN ENGI- 
NEER. Chemical Engineering degree 
required with experience in “wet 
process” phosphoric acid operations 
and fertilizer manufacturing. Both 
positions offer a fine potential for 
future advancement. Please send com- 
plete resume. Address Box 75, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Help Wanted: 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR: Gran- 
ular fertilizer plant. Permanent posi- 
tion in expanding facility. Midwest 
area. Send brief resumé of education 
and experience. Address Box 174 c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Ribbon Mixers 56 & 336 
cu. ft. Dewatering Presses, Louisville 
8-Roll 36”, Davenport No. 2A; 
Steam Tube Dryers 4’ x 30, 6’ x 30; 
Hammer Mills JB No. 4 model W, 75 
HP; Steel Tanks 4,300 gal. to 10,000 
gal. Perry Equipment Corp., 1428 N. 
6th St., Phila: 22, Pa. 


NEW EQUIPMENT AT FACTORY 
PRICES. NEW CONVEYOR BELT- 
ING FROM HUGE, FRESH STOCK. 
Vibrating screens from $443.00. 
Crushers from $527.00. Feeders from 
$275.00. All types of bucket elevators 
and belt conveyors, Steel troughing 
idlers and return rolls. Conveyor 


parts, accessories, and drives. All 
machines built in the Bonded factory. 
Buy your factory-fresh conveyor and 
elevator belting from 


one of the 


Are You Keeping in Touch 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P, O. BOX 31, CALDWELL, N. J. 


YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 
Enclosed in my check for $.seseus 
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largest stocks in United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. 4-ply, 28 oz. duck, 
yy” x 1/32” rubber covers: 14’, $2.83 
Tiosml6 eae. Ouett.;’ 18), Saagntt.: 2075 
$3.80 ft.; 24”, $4.26 ft.; 30”, $5.21 ft.; 
36”, $6.18 ft. Many other widths, plies, 
and specifications in our fresh stock. 
FREE CATALOGUE AND PRICES: 
more than 200 models of Bonded ma- 
chines for chemical, fertilizer, min- 
ing, quarrying, aggregate and clay 
industries. BELTING SAMPLES 
FREE. Bonded Scale Co., 34 Bellevue, 
Columbus, Ohio. Phone days HI. 4- 
2186; Evenings AX. 1-2213. 


1956 FUNGICIDE TESTS 


The complete results of 
1956 fungicide tests, listing 
response of various crops 
to commercial and experi- 
mental fungicides, are con- 
tained in a bound booklet. 


Price: $1.00 


Postpaid if check accompanies 
order — postage and handling 
charges added where orders 
must be billed. 


Send check with order to: 


Dr. A. B. Groves 
Department of Plant 
Pathology and Physiology 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station 
Winchestar, Virginia 


1 Year $3.00 
2 Years $5.00 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural insecti- 


cide and fertilizer industry are reported monthly in 


Regular features and 


columns keep you informed of technical and trade 


news. Enter your subscription now! 
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CALDWELL, N. J. 
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e A. B. of Two Dot, Mont., 
writes: “I added 4% inches 
to my wallet with a concen- 
trated schedule in Agricul- 
tural Chemicals.” 


@ C.D. of Black Wolf, Neb. 


Agricultural Chemicals.” 


e E. F. of Peapack, N. J., 
writes: “4. B. and C. D. are 
pikers!” 


Give me a few minutes of your spare time 
and I’ll guarantee to make you the 


World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Advertising Space Buyer 


Whether your company is at present young or old, thin or fat,— 
I’ll guarantee to pack inches of solid, extra sales into your order 
book by simple, easy methods of placing your advertising. If your 
order book is puny and chicken chested, chances are you’ve been 


abusing your advertising budget. 


DON’T ABUSE YOUR BUDGET! 


One way an advertising space buyer in the agricultural chemical 
field abuses his budget is to cut it up in little pieces and scatter 
it around in every magazine that has the word “chemicals” 
vaguely connected with it, (You can’t hit he-man hard anywhere 
with small creampuff shots.) Or the advertising buyer gets on 

the right track and concentrates in one magazine,— 


but picks the wrong magazine! 


MY METHOD—DYNAMIC SPACE BUYING 


Pick the one powerful red-blooded magazine in the 
field — and concentrate your advertising there — 
where the customers who really count will read 
your sales messages month after month after month. 


Repeat calls get the business. And the powerful, 


writes: J increased my order red-blooded magazine is easy to judge. Just make 


department by 2,000 square a check chart on all the points by which two 
feet in only 3 months with 


magazines can be compared: 


. Most Editorial Material 

. Most ABC Paid Circulation 
Most Advertising Acceptance 
. Most Readership 

. Lowest Cost Coverage 

. PRESTIGE 


It only makes sense to concentrate 
In the strongest book—AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Mail this coupon NOW! 
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Sa SO eS Ste (Nothing down and 12 easy payments 
of only $160 per month) 
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TALE ENDS 


OV. Marvin E. Griffin of Georgia 

proclaimed August 18 to 24 as 
“Insect Control Week,” with E. T. Heu- 
ermann, Atlanta district manager for 
Shell Chemical Corporation heading up 
the week for the Georgia Entomological 
Society. 

Celebration of “Insect Control 
Week” is intended to help spot-light the 
great loss insects cause annually, and to 
promote measures which would reduce this 
loss. “With the population growing at 
the rate of 130,000 persons per day, a 
group of American experts in land con- 
servation recently predicted that America 
might be feeling a pinch on its available 
food supply before 1970,’ Heuermann 
said. 


“Tf the challenge of population 
growth is to be met by the nation’s 
farmers, it will be through mechanization 
and adoption of the latest scientific ad- 
vances in mass food production. One of 
the more important of these advances is 


the practice of controlling insects through: 


the use of agricultural chemicals.” To 
bring this point home to Georgia farm- 
ers, “Insect Control Week” will drama- 
tize the important contributions the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry is making. 


AC 
A collection of five and a half mil- 
lion gall wasps, by far the most complete 
of its kind in the world, has just been 
donated to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History by Clara Kinsey, widow of 


Summertime Griend or Gee? 


ELL, that depends on what you do about the problem at 


hand. 


In sales, the problem is, as always, to get more of 


them. What better way to keep them going and build acceptance 
for the months ahead than by a strong advertising job? After 
all, selling is a month-to-month year-around proposition and sales 
that might not be made until December can well be decided in 
July. So do something about the problem at hand—advertise con- 
sistently in the top magaine in your field, which is, of course, 
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the late Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, who died 
just about a year ago. Although known to 
the general public primarily for his studies 
and books on human sexual behavior, Dr. 
Kinsey first attained fame in the field of 
entomology, his particular sphere of work 
being the study of the gall wasp. 


AC 


A plague of locusts which may 
reach proportions to qualify it as one 
of the most serious of modern times is 
developing in Africa and the Middle 
East. In a warning issued by the Rome 
headquarters of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations, 
a number of threatened areas were 
warned to expect an infestation com- 
parable to the disastrous locust plague 
of 25 years ago. Locust control has 
been mobilized on an international ba- 
sis since 1952 under the direction of 
FAO. 

AC 


The U.S.D.A. has just lowered the 
boom on a product called “Green Plasma” 
which is being marketed as a color re- 
storer for lawns. Advertisements in news- 
papers around the country have recently 
been describing it as ‘the very same type 
wonder treatment” used on the Capitol 
lawn in Washington, and assert that it 
has been tested by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The claim is made that 
by use of the product, which like all such 
products was discovered by a renowned 
German scientist (probably a Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg), the user will never have to 
“spend time, energy and good money on 
fertilizers.” The Agricultural Research 
Service of the USDA report they have 
NOT tested the product, nor made any 
recommendations regarding its use. The 
Department asserts that it still recom- 
mends adequate water, plus lime and 
proper fertilizers when needed, as essen- 
tial in maintaining or improving the qual- 
ity of a lawn. 


AC 


Experiments are under way at the 
University of Florida to determine the 
effectiveness of radiation in the control 
of nematodes. Root-knot nematodes are 
being exposed to radium, plutonium 
and radioactive cobalt. It is ultimately 
hoped to develop a practical method of 
treating plants to make them immune 
from nematode attack. 


AC 


Monsanto Chemical Company has 
“modernized” its block ‘“M” trademark 
following several months of testing by the 
chemical company’s market research de- 
partment for a more readable company 
symbol. 

The major “modernizaiton” step was 
the substitution of a handlettered Gothic 
type face for a handlettered Roman type. 

The modernizing of the trademark 
also includes removal of the horizontal 
rule over the word “Monsanto.” 
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Here is a DUAL 

PURPOSE, coarse grade 

muriate of potash. 

Designed primarily for 

use in granulation. 

It gives a higher 

yield of on-size product. 

It is also ideal for 

direct application and 

for the manufacture of 

top dresser goods. 
National Potash 

standard grade muriate is 

designed to fit the needs of 

conventional fertilizers. 

Processed for a dust-free, 

non-caking muriate. 


ATIONAL 


OTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Pyrenone* formulations are your— “ae 


It pays to protect the food value of 
corn — as it goes into storage. That’s the 
only sensible way to protect its market 
value. 

Pyrenone Grain Protectants, when 
properly applied to corn, popcorn, bar- 
ley, rye and rough rice as they are binned, 
not only stop insect damage before it gets 
started .. . but continue to provide pro- 
tection against new insect invasions all 
season long. 

There is no effect upon the odor or taste 
of foods prepared from corn which has 
been treated with Pyrenone. Hence local 
mills can grind it into grits and meal for 
human. consumption. 

Under the Miller Bill, legal tolerances 


¥ 
Pyrenone’ w 


of Pyrenone — when applied to stored 
grains — are 20 p.p.m. for piperonyl bu- 
toxide and 3 p.p.m. for pyrethrins. These 
tolerances are ample to provide for pre- 
paratory spraying of bins as well as for 
treatment of the stored grain itself. 

To protect hybrid seed corn against in- 
sect infestations, today’s progressive seed 
growers apply a slurry made of Pyrenone 
O. F. 75-7.5. Seed corn treated with this 
slurry, and left over after the planting 
season, may be fed to farm animals with 
no ill effects whatsoever. 

For complete information on Pyrenone, 
get in touch with the nearest office of 
Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., FMC. 


Sales Headquarters: 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


OTHER FMC CHEMICAL DIVISIONS: WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals, Carbon Bisulfide — . 
WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals: * BECC<O CHEMICAL Peroxygen Chemicals 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL Insecticides, Fungicides and Industrial Sulphur © OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Resins * FMC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


